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ABSTPACT 



A three-year project was conducted to study 
Bid-Career changes and, the ed-ucaticnal and training needs pf these 
adults. Twc key elements cf social an'd economic; develcpment were 
studied: (1) ri^-career students-, including thei'r characteristics, 
qoals, and •education/training needs: ard (2) the environments for 
'learning a^'d retraining crea + ed by ccoiounity-level organ! stations, 
^Mid-career students were defined as those who. nad interrupted or 
terminated their formal education, had been employed tr otherwise 
eccupied fcr at "least £lve>years, and were now reirnte'ring some form 
cf formal education or trainina.) The mid-career student data was 
* gathered ty neans cf ccmprehensive guestionnaires completed by 1,042 
Olid-career students enrolled in niulti-instituticnal education and 
training programs in seven widely separated communities in the United 
States, The community-level ciganizaticn s were^ studied In visits to 
■ €ach.*.ccmmunity by the project team, who interviewed community 

leaders, educators, local and state education policy makers, and 
' students. Ea<sed on,' the ^indings^ a s^t-of alternative models or 
"ideal" types of community organizaticn was constructed, and a list 
of basic elements of community support servic€^s= was developed for 
as a' checklist to evaluate the probable effectiveness of existing or 
proposed ccmoanity crqanlzaticns. <E») / 
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GLOSSARY or TERMS' 

t 

I 

• 

M1d«Career ; .Usually nifers to m1d-l1fe, hut In this study the term 1« 
us^d to mean any time In a person's career which 1s more 
than five years after formal education was Interrupted or ^ 
.' terminated. ,Thus, a mid-career person could be as young as 
23 (5 yriars out of high school). However, 25 was the youngest 
^ age considered In this study. 

Wd^'Career Change : A change of career, occupation, line of worjc, and/or 
previous life style at some point In mid-career. 

Mid-Career Studtf^t : An adult person who has re*€ntered ar^ Institution of 
education or training at mid-career to prepare for a mid- 
career change. . o> , . * 

Continuing Education . Lifelong Learning, Recurrent Educat ion: These terms 
are used syndnomously in this report to mean c*ourses of 
Instruction or programs of formal jsducatlon reentered at mid- 
career, as defined at»3ve. It Is riacognized, however,- that 
those temus.freqiiently are used to convey different meanings 
for the various patterns or configurations of education and 
learning undertaken after the traditional years of school cr 
college attendance. . ' 

Active Mid-Career Changer; A person currently changing or actively preparing 
""Ti^ for a definite change of careers In the foreseeabje future. 

gptential Hid'^Career Changer : A person who wishes to change careers and 
Is ex01 ori a1 ternati ve future careers. This frequently 
ijsplies dissatisfaction with the present line of work or 
present lifestyle. 

Career Upgrader; A person who Is preparing for an advancement or promotion 
In hi s/hef». present occupation. . 

Non-Changer: A person who has reentered postsecondary education or training 
> for some purpose not related to his/her career. These persons 

are usually seeking self-improvement, a "degree for the sake 
of a degree"-, or simply to acquire* more general education. 
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— . . EXECUTIVE SUMMARY " • . ^' 

t 

MIO-CAREER CHANGE, as a- rasuU of either unsecure employment or of 
voluntary life transitions that produce a deep df^slre for personal growth 
and career advancament. Is a growing pheroiiienon iil American life. It Is ' 
attracting several mil lions of m1d»career'peopU (variously. estimated 
between 12 and 30 rnllHen adults) to reenter postsecondary education 
Institutions and occupational retraining programs. Since the presence 
of a better-educated adult citltenry and a better'- trained work force' has 
a direct bearing on the economic as well as the civic and cultural welV*> 
being of the communltyi the community Itself has a, stake In the approprl- 
ateness^ the quality, and the accessibility of the educational services. 
The success of Individual efforts to adi^pt their employment capabilities 
to new demands* of the marketplace 1$ dependent in a large! measure on the 
supportive environment offered by the- home community. ]^ Optimum development 
of- this supportive environment calls for organizations that seek to 
expand the locally available education and training opportunities and at 
the same time provide the support services needed by mid-career adult 
students y such as Information on opportunities .and available programs, 
career counselling and career planning, and assistance 1n^ gaining entry 
to Institutions. , . 

Mary C. Regan is Professor of Applied Behavioral Sciences, University 
of California, Davis, California 95616 

James Gilbert Paltrldge is a Research Educator, Department of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley, California 94720 

Dawn Geronlmo Terkla.ls a Postgraduate Researcher. Department of Education 
University of California, Berkeley, California 94720 
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This project is a developmental study of the two key elements of thts 
social and economic development: the mid-career students — their 
• characteristics, goals, and education/training needs; and the environments: 
for learning and retraining created by coimiunity-level organizations. 

The mid-career student data for this study was gathered by means of 
comprehensive questionnaires completed by 1,042 mid-career students enrolled 
in multi-Institutional education and training programs in seven widely 
separated communities in the United States.* The commurvity-level 
organizations were studied in vtsits to each community by the project team 
who interviewed community leaders, educators, local and. state education 
policymakers, and students. 

I 

Mid-career students were defined as those who had interrupted or 
terminated their formal education, had been employed or otherwise occupied 
(homemaker or armed services, for example) for at least five years, and 
■ were now reentering some form of formal educixtion or training. 

Mid-career changers were found among four types of adult students: 
(1) Present changers , those who had definitely decided upon a new occupation 
and who were actively preparing to enter it; (2) Potential changers , those 
who intended to change occupations and were broadening their education 
while thty examined new career options; (3) Career upgraders , those who 
were preparing themselves for a promotion or major advancement in their 
present careers; and (4) Those who were broadening thefr general education 



*The coninunlties selected for case study were, three different rural commu- 
nities an 11 -county area in Northeastern California, centered at Chico; 
^ Omak, Washington; and St. Albans, Vermont — three large metropolitan 
• urban areas — Syracuse, New York; Providence, Rhode Island; and Nassau 
and Suffolk Counties, Lony Island, New York — and one medium-sized, 
relatively affluent urban city — - Rochester, Minnesota. 

1 * 
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.usually as a result of. or In anticipation of, a life style transition 
(the "empty-nest" mid-career woman was an apt example of the Tatter). 



■ FINDINGS 

-I . .. • 

.The mid-career student survey data showed that a wide diversity of 
individuals were involved in educational and training programs. 

. * ■ 

Demoqraphically ; The mid-career change population ranged in age from the 
*raid-20s to the wly 70s — with significant percentages in the thirties, 
forties, and fifties. The average age was 38 years. Seventy-four percent 
of the students were married and rearing and supporting children. They 
were from widely different Income levels — 14 percent of the women 
studenti but onl^ 4 percent of the men students had incomes below the 
poverty level of $5,000 ann«jally. Over 40 percent of all students were 
in Income brackets of over $20,000. Their amounts of prior education 
ranged from uncompleted school ^ grades to graduate collegiate degrees. 
Eighty-six. percent of the men jin'd 47 percent of the women were employed 
full-time while attending school.' Twenty-three percent of the women and 
6 perpent of the men were emp Toyed part-time. More than half had. already 
changed jobs three or more times anjl nearly one- fourth of them had changed 
jobs five times or more. 

Key: This 'is a vastly different student clientele than that served 
historically by traditional postsecondary institutions. 

Ca reer dhangers (as contrasted with career upgraders or non-career ciiangers) 
were .predominant among the adult persons enrolled, in education and 
training prograns. Over one-fourth were in the process of changing 
careers, and about the same proportion r*egarded themselves as "potential 
career changers." Another fourth of the student population were reentering 

t • 
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education of training to .upgrade -their present careers. The remaining 
fourth were seeking personal fulfillnient not necessarily associated with , 
career change. In the less affluent conmunities, the proportions of 
present and potential caireer changers were higher. 

Key: Three-fourths o'f thi adult student population were reentering 
education with goals of improving their occupational status. 

Occupational ly ; This population is highly mobile, with most students 
aspiring toward occupations in the professional -technical -managerial 
category. .They have aimed toward these occupations over time; they * 
attained their original education in subjects related to these categories, 
and^they had these/occupations as their origirftl career goals, They took thei 
first jobs in other areas, but remained oriented toward professional- 
technical -managerial careers. They are now using educational and training 
programs available in their home conmunities to pursue goals oriented to 
these occupations. 

Key: This is a highly motivated, goal-oriented student population-. 

Philosophically : The mid-career population is surprisingly optimistic about 
theif lives, the quality of their liye>, their futures, the options available 
to them, and. the quali:y of educatioff they are receiving. Though economic, 
incentives are important, they do not consider them as the 'primary reason 
for career change.* Host have returned to school, to achieve their own 
goals rather than to please family, friends,, or employers. They see 
education as a way of fulfilling their ov^ goats, of improving themselves, 
and attaining college degrees for their own satisfaction. 

Key: Most were trying to find.carears that they considered personally 
.'fulfilling, that would use their talents as well as provide more 
security and higher pay. 

Differences between men and women : These were subtle but important. The 
women tended to be slightly older and to be more orienter* toward changing 
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cetreers or finding altogether new careers. In contrast, the men tended to 
be more orlenfed toward advancing within an Already chosen line of workr. 
The women knew they were taking risks and were aware that charjge might 
r<,qu1re sacrifice, although they saw a personal pay-off In the long run. 
Men have^iSlmllar characteristics, although they are more 51kel/than women 
to have done .llttle^jdetalled career planning. 

Key: Most women mid-career students were either homemakers reentering 
employment after some years of raising a family, or career women 
who perceived new opportunities for advancements. • 

Satisfaction with educational programs was expressed by both men and women 
Who seemed pleased with their education programs.* Most felt their programs 
had met their objectives. Those who had received career and educational' 
counselling were satisfied wHh the results. ^ Most have been actively 
involved in searching and planning* for a jiew career. Including talking 
with people in the chosen field and seeking' advice. Finances were not 
a problem; almost all pf those who needed financial aid received some 
support. Sex, race, and Income were not perceived as serious barriers . 
to career change. 

Ke^^-: These people experienced few barriers to fulfilling their 

educational goals once they -nade the -decision to return to school. 

The Phenomenon of changing careers Incorporated a structure-changing 
period in the lives of these Irdlviduals. , Most of the people In the study 
considered themselves to be In periods of transition in their^lives. and/or 
work. This self-perception was a significant factor In people's tendency 
to take advantage of education and planning options. There were some 
differences In these perceptions for men and women, with women being more, 
transition-oriented than men. Middle-aged and older adults were slightly 
more oriented toward stability and security. 

Key: A significant portion of the respondents in every age group were 

making transitions in life and work and those who were In transition 
tended to utilize available resources to a greater degree. 

v1 



The environment of the home community can be an Important factor In 
facilitating the continuing education opportunities and hence the life and 
work transitions of the mid-career population; In-depth case studies were 
— ma^e of seven communities and of the organizations formed in those commun It 
ties to expand the continuing education and training opportunities for 
.inla-career people and to assure access to those opportunities for all groups 
of the population with the need and the desire to reenlysr school ing. 

V 

The case stujly findings were as follows: 

CofiTOunity organizations . Four d1i§t1nctly different forms of coninunity 
organizations were found to be working for the local expansion of continuing 
education" opportunities for mid-career citizens. (1) Lay citizen councils , 
wherejn local communi ; leaders had banded toge'ther to rall^ support for 
increasing education opportunities and to offer support services for 
adults who needed and wished to reenter schooTing. (2) Consortiums of 
educational institutions which were, initiated by the institutions them- 
selves in order to cooperatively expand local postsecondary continuing 
education opportunities and supply appropriate support services. 

(3) Community service organizations , both public and private non-profit 
corporations, which were formed, or which broadened their previous functions 
to act as "educational brokers" serving to bridge the gap between 
individuals and educational institutions as well as to help increase the 
availability of needed services for adult mid-career students. 

(4) Institutionally-sponsored educational brokering organizations wherein 
one institution assumes the community-wide function of providing informa- 
tion, career couns'Jling, and guidance to appropriate education/ training 
opportunities for Individual mid-career clients.. - 

Key: Each of these organizations was successfully creating a new 
.environment in which continuing education opportunitfes could 
thrive. ' 
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Methods of, education delivery were found to vary from traditional classroom 
instruction to most of the generally approved and accredited "nontraditional " 
teaching and learning methods. Most unusual were the ''multi ^subject learning 
centers" established in two of the rural areas where It was difficult to 
fill separate classes for each course offered Students taking courses 
in three or four different (though usually related) subject areas* met as 
a single class on one or two evenings a week with an instructor- tutor who 
helped each student with his or her studies. The^ courses were otherwise 
self-instructional , with programmed textbooks and other aWs such as audio ^ 
or visual cassettes which this students used at home. 

Key: A wide variety of .educatidnal delivery 'systems was used to 

accomodate the study patterns of. adult working students, or to 
make requested instruction available under limiting local circum- 

« 

stances. 

Student support services were found* to be available to m1d-career students 
in every community, though the delivery and the availability of tnem %q 
all persons varied by method and by degree. Career counselling, independent 
of institutional program counsel! irfg and guidance, was found to be 
particularly effective in the "educational brokering" organizations. 
These offered personal career counselling and individual advice and 
guidance to ^he most appropriate education or training provider and 
advocacy of the students' interests throughout. the process. This type of 
career counselling and guidance was also found in two other forms: an 
areu-wide, toll-free telephone counselling service, and a career counsel- 
ling service based in the public libraries. Counselling and information 
systems using remote computer terminals were available as ancillary 
services supplementing personal counselling in two of the case study 
cbmmunities. In other comnunities all or most of the available career 
counselling was that offered by institutions in conjunction with their 

* 

regular education program counselling. 
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key: In th'" comnunl ties where independent career counselling services 
were ayaHable, ^'udents were found to be best informed of 
career options "and usually had done the'inost detailed planning 
for their career goals. 

Outreach centers t extensionOf class.ioom and other learning resources 
into locations remote frqm collegiate campuses were found in both inner- 
jcity locations and\in isolated rural communities some distance from 
instttutional campuses. 

* Key: In the rural areas and in. the major metropolitan cities, outreach 
. centers were the only mear.s of making continuing education 
opportunities available to m1d*-career persons who, because of 
economic disadvantage or 1 liability to 'conmute difficult or long 
distanced, would not otherwiss have these resources available to 
them. 

Problems of financial stability were found among many if not most of the 
community organizations. No general solution to these problems was found. 
However, it was observed that the most financially secure organizations 
were' those whos6 basic operations were funded through public resources 
primarily those of state governments. These came in the form of direct 
legislative appropriations or through state<*sanct1oned expenditures by 
institutions which were operating in consortium organizations. Special 
state and federal educational programs, such as Title I, HEA, as well 
as public and private foundations suppl^ d funds for specially designated' 
uses or programs. These were generally for specific programs and for 
limited time periods. Locally-generated sources of income^ such as fees 
for counselling services or extra registration fees for adult students 
were in no cases able to completely support the local organ'fzations. 
Key: Public moneys from state or federal funds appeared to be a 

necessary source of continued financial stability of conwunity 

organizations. 
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The underlying purpose of this project was to search for, describe, . 
and explain the "transportable'' ids^s discovered in the case study 
cormunities. In order to clarify the conditions of tranportabi 1 i ty and 
establish a basis for cofmunity planning, a set of alternative model s 
of "ideal" types of community organization was constructed, and a list ' 
of bas^ic eliments of community support services was developed for use as 
a checklist to evaluate the probable effectiveness of existing or proposed 
coimiunity organizations. This check list reviews such elements as goal 
orientatipp, basic services, responsibilities of community organizations, 
and responsibilities of the education and training institutions. 

Key/ Each of the organizational models is conceived as being strongly 
consumer-oriented, that is, oriented to the needs of the consumers 
of educational services rather than p^-imarily to the needs and 
interests of the providers of these services... 

Model #1 specifies an organization of a Conwunity Council composed of 
lay citizens broadly representative of thf 'community in the majority, plus 
representation of each education/training/leamlng resource. 

Key: This organization is linked to the conmunity y two advisory 
comnittees, one on manpower needs and employment opportunities, 
the other on educational needs and programs. 

Model #2 1s built on the foundation of an existing consortium of all 
of the education/ training providers in the community area. 

Key: A necessary linkage for this type of organization Is with the • 
business and civic life of the comnunity tnrough a broadly 
representative Community Advisory Coimiittee. 

Model #3 is. an independent educational brokering agency model. It 
specifies a service organization providing widespread information dissem- 
ination and offering individual clients career counselling, educational 
program planning and guidance to the most appropriate educational Instltutli 
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Key: In order to not become isolated froin or competitive with the 
educational institutions, it must have a strong linkage with - 
them through an Advisory Comhittee of Educational Providers. 
In order to be closely attuned to comnunity needs it must have 
a Conmunity Advisory Committee. ^ 

« Model #4 specifies a network of all support services in the community 
that provide education and training as well as those which serve the adult 
population of prospective students, such as welfare and employment agencies, 
CETA, OEO, the regional economic planning coglirission, and industrialVand 
labor councils. 

Key: This type of organization has advantages for the small commun^'ty 
with a limited number of citizens willing and able to serve on 
boards of the several, support service agencies and for communities 
with severe problems cf unemployment or general economic distress. 
However, the organization must be careful not to dissipate its 
efforts through attention to too wide/a variety o^ social concerns. 

It Is the hope of the authors that these findings will stinwlate an 
interchange of ideas for successful community organ'izat-'ons and for 
successful education/training programs. If these ideas, plans, and 
programs can be successfully transported from one community to another, 
improved opportunities for continued education and retraining of mid- 
career people should result. " ' 
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CHAPTER 



COMMUIJITY' SUPPORT FOR MID-CAREER CHANGES 

« . * « * • 

« * 
• • • 

* 'America has become an nccupatlonally mobile society. 

V . 

Within the current decade, wage earners h^ve found that occupational 
moblljty Is an expected, condition cf worlc life. According to one recent ^ 
national study, one third of all adults betMeerT 16 to '65 years of age 
who are not In school full time, are currently either making or anticipating 
a job or career change (Arbelter, 1977). 

r back* to-school " movmnt en^braces aerospace phy|1 cists, engineers, 
and tt «i1c1ans who are changing their career-lines to business. Industry, 
or the academic world. Accountants are changing to computer specialists. 
Schoolteachers are changing to^^other public ::erv1ce careers, lumberjacks 
are going back to school to get high school diplomas and a year or two 
of college so that they can qualify for a Job tn law enforcanent. 
Wbmen who are thirty and .over are preparing themselves for reentry Into 
careem In business, health services, and a broad range of professional 
and par^l-professlonal occupations. Thousands more are returning to 
educational Institutions to fulfill their desire for a more informed 
understanding of themselves and the environment In which they live. 

Mid-career change may ^9 the best, and perhaps the only, solution 
for. unemployment crf'ies Induced by technological and economic changes 
in the woHcforce requirements of Industry (O'Toole, 1973). It is seen, 
as well, as a solution lor the socio-psychological "mid-career crises" 
Induced by personal discontent with career-lines and life styles that, 
do not fulfill expected satisfactions in daily living (O'Neill and 0'l<iein ,1974). 
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Coinnltment to one lifelong occupation is, no longer as feasible 
nor, perfiaps, as desirable — as In .the past. "Once a coal miner, 
, always a coal miner" is no longer- a valid description in an age when the 
mine is likely to close down and "hard-rock miners" will no longer be 
needed because future spurces of coal will come from strip mines which 
employ engineers, earth-moving equipment operators, and truck drivers 
1nstftad.of.«"m1ners'^ New public priorities such as improving health care. 
Increasing efforts to clean up the' envi ronment and rebuild cities, create 
demands for people with new skills. These changes are rapid. The econon\y's 
need for a particular skill can double or be reduced 4)y half in twenty 
years — about half the length of an average career (O'Toole, 1973), 

tfc The number of workers undergoing mid-career changes is likely to 
Increase for the remainder of ' is century. Fdr one thing, workers are 
living longer and therefore can Se expected to have a longer working I'yfe. 
A forty year working life is a great amount of time to devote to a single 
career. With slow-down of the birthrate, the median age of Americans is 
advancing. According to the Federal Bureau, of the Census, it has increased 
froijh 20.0 to 29»4 in the last six years / and it will reach 32.5 before the 
year 2000. Likewise^ the number of workers.in^ their 40s and 50s is 
increasing and will continue to increase. The number 65 years of age and 
over is already up to 10 percent, more than triple what it was at the 
opening of this century. Already, laWs eliminating mandatory retirement 
' and outlawing age discrimination have been embodied in the federal and 
state laws. ' . 

The rising general level of education of the American population ^ 
and the Increased Interest iii public issues related to the environment, 
physical and mental health, and social problems of the cities has increased 
aspirations for changes to careers/more related to public service. The 
frustrations of people over thfe quality of woricing life, particularly 
among workers with high aspirations who are in low-level jobs, is resulting 

I 



In voluntary effbrts to Improve one's lot through change of careers. 
iPor suth persons a career change can be an avenue to social mobility, 
job satisfaction • and self-actualization. In one itudy of blue collar 
workers 40 and over. It was found that nearly 40 percent have thought 
seriously about making an effort to, enter a different occupation and 
they would enter an education program to acquire new skills If such a 
program were available that promised a reasonable living allowance . 
(Sheppard and Herri ck, 1972). 

There are several ways occupational mobility can be made easier and 
less traumatic. Making private pension plans more easily portable from 
one occupation to another can help to some extent. For people who are ' 
blocked as a consequ«ice of sex or race discrimination, mobility can be 
facilitated by affirmative action prograoB. But cbrtijjulng education and 
training for. advanced skills or new skills remain^ the principal avenues, 
for occupational mobility* thereby enhancing. the welfare and the satisfactions 
of persons in'mid-carter who by reason of job circumstances or other 
personal decisions desire to. make either a shift or a major change in their 
career line. ^ / , 

Valid justification, can be advanced for the thesis that .the welfare 
of the general society can be served if society assumes the responsibility 
for making sure that continuing education and job training programs are 
continuously available to all citizens of all ages (Wirtz, 1975). The 
econoniy of the marketplace can be improved during times of economic 
distress by decreasing unemployment. Local industry can prosper if it 
has a>»11able a pool of trained and experienced persons for employment. 
People will be more content with the course of their lives and more 
willing to stay in their comminity and support its business and. cultural 
life. The civic life of the conriunity will benefit frwi a better-educated ' 
and more responsible citizenry. The quality of life, which sets the tone 
for the community as a whole, can be enhanced. 

-3- 
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The local community is the focal point for the development of a mid- 
career program and for making certain that there is ample opportunity 
for all citizens seeking the opportunity for more education and training. 
This education and training service cannot be provided by institutions 
distant from the home or work place by more than 30 to 50 minutes of 
conmuting time. If mid-career people are to take advantage of these 
opportunities, they must be available at times and places that are 
convenient to their work schedules, homes and family responsibilities.. 
Thus, the responsibility falls on the community-based organization to 
make certain that adequate resources are present, that information is 
. widely disseminated, and that adequate support services ^— such as career 
and financial counselling — are available. 

If this responsibility is taken to be that of the community as a 
whole, adequate organization for this effort must be present. , The 
citizens of the community themselves must i-nltiate the organization or. 
see to it that such organization is otherwise present. In either event, 
' responsible leaders of the conmunlty must participate in order to assure 

• . » ' * 

the local citizenry, business, and industry that all types of needed 
• educational and support resources are generally available. . 

It is rarely the case, through certainly not beyond possibility, that 
a single educational resource can supply the entire need. In many 
instances two-year community colleges are programmed broa^lly enough that 
they can supply a large portion of the education and training needs of 
their community's mid-career adult population. But in most cases, local 
four-year Institutfons- and graduate professional school opportunities 
are needed for adults, particularly in the fields of healtn care, business, 
and public administration. Technical institutes and other specialized 
training schools in specialized fields or occupations are frequently 
needed to fulfill particular training requirements of local industry and 
to meet the education needs of local citizens. 

-4- 
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In most communities of any size, some or alT of these resources are 
available. In these cases, cooperative efforts In the form of a . , 
consortium organization of some. type can Insure widespread public _ 
•information dissemination, reduction of expensive program duplication, 
and broad-scale planning to be sure that all necessary services art 
provided. If very few or none of these educational and training resources 
are available In a communfty Or its Inroedlate environs, local organizations 
can be created to "import" needed services through "outreach programs", 
self- instruction programs, or external -degree extensions of institutions 
In other communities. ' ^ 

^ * 

The concept of lifelong learning and the need -for educational and 
training programs that continue through a life of productive work is 
gaining a strong foothold in this country, as it Is in other industrial ly- 
develop^ nations of the Western world. While many education and training 
institutions are actively promoting this movement as an opportunity to 
recoup losses caused by declining enrollments Of traditional age students, 
it Is nonethless a grass roots consumers-oriented movement. ^ Ml 11 ions of 
adults at mid-career in most every community across the country ai^e 
actively seei^lng the. opportunity to reenter the world of" education: 

In many cotrmunlties, there aret posts acondary educational institutions 
that are now enrolling — many for the first time — adult part-time 
students. Many are cons1;^t:t1vely developing programs designed to meet 
the needs of this new clientele; some of these are truly innovative and 
worthy of replication ir other settings. Some communities and institutions 
are still searching for ideas on how to better serve thi% clientele. 
These are being encouraged and aided by agencies of federal and state 
governments. This, in turn, has created a need for conmuni eating knowledge 
of successful organizations and successful programs, exchanges of experiences 
^nd guidelines for instituting new programs in new communities. . 

* ^ 
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OBJECTIVES, PLAN AND METHOqOLOGY 

\ 

Th« overall purpose of this developmental study may be stated in 
three closely related objectives: '{1) to study the needs, life and 
career goals, and the experiences of mid-career persons who are now 
adult students in scxne form of continuing educaftoi^ or training; (2) to 
discover Ideas^ for community-based continuing educational programs that 
are working successfully and are "transportable" to\other community and 
Institutional' settings; and (3) to develop this InfoVmatlon Into models 

which other community-based organizations might adop^. > 

' . " \ ' ■ 

The basic plan of *the study was tp conduct a series of seven 
,coraparat1ve case sljlidies ojf communities in which organized apd cooperative^ 
effort was being made at the community level to Improve the availability 
of postsecondary continuing education for mid-career adiilts. The strategy 
employed Is diagrammed in Figure 1, following pafe. 

The procedure for each community case study was to Jnvestigate the 
characteristics, personal goals, and needs of those adults who had. taken 
the first steps toward either a mid-career change or realization of some 
other personal goaT^s and had enrolled In a class or a program of continuing 
education. .The communities themselves were studied, with particular 
emphasis on the form and activity of the local organization, the educational 
resources and institutional delivery systems, as well as the apparent* 
'interest In adult continuing education and the support given this movement 
" by thp legislature and educational igendes of the state. 
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. The "trar.sportable ideas" "i* those features of each commum'ty 
activity which might be utilized to advantage In other community 
organiz;:tt'1ons were identified and synthesized into a series of models. 
These models depict "ideal" coimiunlty organizations in alternative forms, 
as well as a 11st*of the responsibilities each should assume and the 
services each should render. 

These models, together with reconinendatlons for basic policies and 

aci ■)n programs, will hopefully enable other conwunities in the same and 

other states to more effectively organize their effort^ to improve the 

avallabnity of postsecondary continuing education opportunities. 

-f. • 

' The first itep in the project was to identify connunity organizations 
comprised of local people and local inistitutlons dedicated to the purpose 
of providing educational and training opportunities for local mid-career 
adufts. Such organizations were found to exist 1n several forms. Some 
were founded by groups of concerned civic leaders who recognized tha need 
for more local opportunities for continuing education or training. Some 
were "educational brokers" who brought together individual persons with 
Institutions which offered programs appropriate to their educational or 
training needs. Some were consortiums of all of the postsecondary 
educational resources in a comnunity which had combined their efforts to 
better serve the mid-career student clientele. ^*hers were various 
combinations of these organizational forms. 

Twenty-seven different community-based organizations in nearly 
every section of the country were investigated, most of them in personal 
visits and Interview with their program staff. Many were fledgling 
organizations whose ultimate success had not yet been assured. Others 
were primarily institutionally oriented and with little or no community 
participation. In most cases Ihese offered I'ew Ideas that could, with 
confidence, be reconmended to other corwnunity organizations. However, 



many of these organizations were associated with successful educational 
programs. They offered a variety of Ideas; for the form of an organization, 
strategies of planning, and quality of programs that appeared to be 
transportable. I.e. adaptable, to other communities. 

From these preliminary investigations, seven community organizations 
were selected for detailed 'case studies. Three are in rural areas that 
are very different in the nature of their local problems, educational 
opportunities and as geographically separated as Vermont is from the 
State of Washington. Three are in heavily populated urban and suburban 
areas, but quite different from each other in many of their characteristics. 
On^is a medium-sized metropolitan center, reasonably affluent, and with 
the strongest community leadership found in any area. 

The Project Team spent several days in each of these seven conmunltles 
conducting structured Interviews and gathering data on the history, form, 
membership, and activities of the local community organization, investigating 
the educational and training resources and facilities which offer programs 
for mid-career persons, and making arrangements for the later mailed 
questionnaire survey of a sample of the mid-career students enrolled in 
educational or training programs in the area. In each case, the state 
Capitol was visited to conduct further inquiries about the nature of 
state policies supportive of continuing education for adults. 

'The survey of mid-career students was designed to serve three purposes: 
(1) To gather descriptive information on the students in eacn area — 
their personal characteristics, their present occupations, their educational 
„5oals, and their career goals. (2) To evaluate their personal experiences 
as "reentry students", the accomodations they found to their reeds for 
part-time programs, the days and hours of class schedules, financial aid, 
and educational programs tailored to their needs, and the availability 
and value of counselling services. (3) To add to previous research on 
mid-career students, and institutional accomodations to these students' needs. 



The questionnaire Instrument (Appendix C) was developed In 
collaboration with members of the project's advisory committee and 
♦faculty members and other associates of the project's co-directors 
at the University of Caiifomia at Berlc^ley and Davis, and colleagues 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Education where Professor Regan spent 
a sabbatical leave dHrl'ng the planning stages of the project. The 
Ihstrusnnt wss pre«tested In two very different settings < — in a rural 
area in Northern Caiifomia ind^with a group of adult graduate students ' 
in business adminlstr'atlon in downtown San Francisco. After final " 
revisions had been made, the. instrument was matled to between 300, and 
400 .adult students tn each of the seven case study communities. 
Approximately 42 percent of the total sample was returned as completed 
responses. 

* t 

The Student data were first analyzed for descriptive and demographic 
information for the case studies and for feedback reports to each of the ^ ' 
seven community organizations. The findings were then analyzed for 
types of changes experienced by the mid-career population and Vor evidence 
of satisfaction with programs, counseUing, and other* assistance. • 

Each of the ^even case studies disclosed a number of plans and 
programs which the Project Team regarded as transportable to other, 
probably somewhat similar, community areas. Yet each study also discussed 
some Inadequacy which, if 1t had been Included or more fully developed, 
might have Improved its overall effectiveness. While the transfer of one 
community's entire plan and program to another conmunity was never 
considered feasible, a device was needed to illustrate how different 
organizational structures might be advantageously adopted in different 
conmunity settings. Fcr this reason models were constructed In order to 
illustrate the important features of community- based ffl1d-ca'*eer programs. 
These include organizations formed around a- community council (conmunity 
leaders and others), organizations which originate from institutional 




consortiums^ independent. educational brokering enterprises, and 
organizations which are, formed of a network of all local agencies conCSrned 
with education and training' as well as coimunity or regional planning, 
business and labor councils, welfare and unemployment agencies, the CETA 
administration, the local Office of Economic Opportunity, and other 
related growps. These idealized constructions along with recommendations 
.for policies and programs should prove helpftil to community organ iwtions 
which are being newly formed as well as to those who may be seeking a 
reorganization plan to improve their effectiveness. ' 



i. 
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CHAPTER III , 
• . MID-CAREER CHANGE STUDENTS 

' ThI phenomenon of changing careers during adulthood has been 
recognized onTy in recent -years as a rightful part of the process of ' 
continuous growth and development which Extends, throughout the lifetime. 
It follows logically that continuing education and training opportunities 
should be availably to <mi4-career adults as it is to persons of other 
ages . 

- * ** 

As individuals continue to grow, they move thr&igh life phases which 
are age«l inked periods of stability and transition (Levi nson et al., 1978). 
For many individuals, a career change constitutes a transition, a turning 
point or a boundary, between two periods of greater stability. Changes 
during one of life's phases may foreshadow changes in the life structure, 
and thesenrfianges may continue with various degrees of intensity through- 
out the adult life cycle. The life structure thus evolves through a 
sequence of alternating periods. "A relatively stable structure-building 
period is followed by a transitionlil structure-changing period. The 
major developmental tasks of the structure-building period are to make 
crucial choices, ... to ei.Hch.the structure, and to pursue one's goals 
within it... During the transitional structure-changing period the major, 
tasks are to reappraise the existing structure, explore new possibilities 
in the self and the world, and work towards choices that provide a basis 
for a new structure."" (pp 317-8) They observed that the itmcture-building 
periods ordinarily extend over six to eight years, while the transitional 

« 

periods are generally only four or five years 1n duration. 



The authors of this report gratefully acknowledge the contribution of 
Dr.* Edw.ard St. John to the analysis and description of the student survey 
data. ^ ' z' 
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Recent research has. also begun to focus on the importance of the 
environment in facilitating or hindering life and work transitions, 
Arbeiter (1978) studied an in-transition population and its needs for 
such support services as career guidance and counselling as well as for 
information on how and where to obtain assistance in maMng career changes. 
In his conclusions, suggests that further study should be made of 
certain personality factors (self-regard, ambition, need for security, 
etc.) and of related environmental factors such as occupational classifi- 
cations and status, relationship to supervisor, physical setting of the 
work-place, .and underemployment. "A more satisfied labor force", he states, 
"might be Attained, in part, by J denti fyi ng those types within our society 
who are motivated to make job or career changes and by facilitating the 
changes desired." / 

This project has also surveyed ao in-transition population of about 
one thousand adults who have reentered continuing education programs in 
seven widely-scattered communities. It studied these persons in communities 
where loca> organizations had been formed to create an environment suppor- 
tive of and career transition and to supply needed educational 
services. 



These persons were in a wide range of , ages and at different life 
phases in rel-atfon to the process of career change and stages of stability 
or transition. Although of diverse background characteristics, these 
individuals were all found to be highly motivated to continue their 
education and their professional growth, and they tended to be optimistic 
about their futures and the quality of their lives. They were preponderantly 
satisfied with the programs and the services made available to them in 
their home comnunities. 

This chapter summarizes the project's student survey data, especially 
as it defines the mid-career change student population, its characteristics, 
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aspirations, and attitudes. The n#xt chapter focuses on the environments 
for education and career development created by various community- level 
organizations and on the interaction between the individuals in mid- 
career change and the environments which hinder or support such change. 
\ Finally, models are developed which proyide individuals and communities 
with an interaction- influence network to, facilitate adult development and. 
mld'^career change.. ' " , 

DEMOGRAPHIC BACKGROUND 
OF THE MID-CAREER STUDENTS 

• ^ • ■ 

The student survey data "reflects the wide diversity of individuals 

\ • • , . ... 

who responded to the questionnaire in the seven case study communities. 
In most cases, the nature of the diversity within the total student 
population sample was found to be similar to that in each of the feven 
communities. A case in point is the age distribution of the student 
respondents. (Table 1)' In the total, sample they range from the mid- 
twenties to the mid-sixties with a-^few in the early seventies. The 
largest group is in the th.irties age bracket. The average age is 38 years. 
This range and the approximate average age is common to six of the seven* 
conmunities. In only one community. Providence, was there a marked ^ 
difference. The Providence student group was younger than the groups in 
other areas, and this'ls explained in the 4escriptive case study (Chapter 
IV). 



TABLE I 
AGE. GROUPS: 

Percentages of Men, Women, and Total Students 





Women 


Men 


Total 


Under 30 


20% 


25^6 


' 22% 


30s 


' 36 


42 


38 


40s 


26 


22 


25 


50 plus 


17 


n 


15 


Average ages: 


39 yrs 


36 yrs 


38 yrs 



Significant at .05 level 



ERJ.C 



The Chi Square Test of Significance was applied to data shown in the Tables 
In this Chapter. Levels are shown with each table. 
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"* In the total sample, a larger percentage of the women than mpn 
students were in the older age groups, while a larger percentage of the 
men students wer-e in the younger .age groups. This phenomenon is also 
true of the age distribution data in every one of the case study communi- 
ties. *• 

In the case of the data distributions according to marital status. 
Table 2, the predominence of men students who were married over marrried 
women students '(80 percent vs. 70 percent In the total sample} did not 
exist in all of the case study communities. For example, in the rural 
cornnunities of Omak and St. Albans more women students than men students 
were married, but in the other communities (predominantly urban) a greater 
percentage of the men students were married. 

TABLE 2 

DISTRIBUTION BY MARITAL STATUS 
Percentages of Students by status groups • 





Women 


Men 


Total 


Married (or remarried) 


70« 


80% 


74% 


Divorced or widowed 


19 . 


6 


15 


Single 


10 


15 


12 



Columns total 100% witri allowance for rounding numbers 
Significant at or beyond .01 level' 



There, was considerable diversity in the levels of education attained 
by these mid-career students a5 well as in the education levels which had 
been attained by their spouses. (Table 3) There was also considerable 
diversity 'in these data between the various conmunitles, as will be seen 
In the individual case study reports. 

• ' 

These data must be analyzed with care to avoid incorrect implications. 
All of the persons invited to respond to the questionnaire were students". 
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enrolled 1n some form of cor;t1nu1ng education or training. Most of ^ 
these p^rsqns were enrolled In postsecondary Institutions. Therefore 
when asked to indicate the highest level of attained eduction, they 
could correctly respond "some college or other postsecondary training," 
even though they my. have been enrolled for only a week, and prior to 
that would have had to respond, "high school diplonia," or "some high 
school." This will account for the larger percentages of students counted 
In this group. On the other hand, there are some students 1n several of 
the case study communities who are working on high school diploma equiva- 
lency programs and secondary school level adult evening occupational 
programs. Also, as is evident in the data, there are students with 
graduate collegiate backgrpunas who have reentered postsecondary or 
other graduate programs (Business Administration is the most common in 
order to change or upgrade their careers). 



TABLE 3 

EDUCATION LEVELS OF STUDENTS AND SPOUSES 

Percentage of all students and ther .spouses 
by highest level of education attained 



Students 



Women 



Spouses of 





Women 


Men 


Students 


Elementary School or less 


0% 


}% 


Z% 


Some High school 


2 ■ 


Z 


6 


High school diploma 


14 


s 


16 


Some college or training 


40 


33 


20 


Associate degree 


18 


19 


3 


Bachelor's degree 


11 


16 


12 


Some graduate school 


6 


8 


8 


Master's degree 


3 


3 


8 


Doctoral or professional degree 


0 


1 


6 


Other 


6 


3 


3 


Does not apply (not married) 






16 


Significant at or beyond .01 level 







Men 

Students 

1« 

5 
29 
23 
10 

6 

4 

4 

0 

2 

17 • 
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The gross family Incom^es of the.studant respondents, as a whole vary 
greatly'-;-- from below the poverty level ($5,000). to comfortably above 
it — as shown in Table 4. The average gross family Income of all 
students 1s In the neighborhood of $18,500. 

TABLE 4 

TOTAL FAMILY INCOME FROM ALL SOURCES . 
Percentages of all students by income groups 





Women 


■ Men 


Total 


Under $3,000 


82 


U • 


5% 


$3,000 - 4,999 


6 


3 


5 


$5,000 - 6,999 


6 


2" 


5 


$7,000 - 8,999 


5 


5 ' 


5 


$9,000 - 11.999 


9 


6 


8 


$12,000 - 14,999 


12 


14 


13 


$15,000 - 19,999 


14 


20 


16 


$20,000 - 29,999 . 


24 


32 ' 


26 


$30,000 or more 


H 


16 


16 



Significant at or beyond .01 level 



These data vary considerably among the case study cownunities. The 
gross family* income of the students in Providence, for example, was only 
$8,500 annually, while the average for students on Long Island was nearly 
$23,000. In the student population as a whole — as was the case in 
most of the case study comnunities — there were larger percentages of 
the women students than of the men students in the lowest income groups, 
and generally more men students in the higher income groups. 

Although the majority of the respondents were employed full-time, 
the statistics varied considerably for men and women: 86 percent of the 
men and 47 percent of the women worked fulT-time, while 23 percent of the 
women and 6 percent of the men worked part-time (Table 5). In addition, 
slightly over half of the women considered themselves homemakers, 
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- . TABLE 5 ^ 

'PRESENT WORK STATUS 

Percentage of students by work status categoHes 





Women 


Men 


Total 


Emplpyed full-time**. 


. 47% 


862 


60/ 

17 


fmploye^ part-time**. 

9 * 


23 


6 


Uncnployed 


6 


4 


5 


» Homewaker** 


51 


1 


35 


Volui^teer** 


U 


1 


10 


Welfare Recepient* 


3 


1 


2 


Retired person 


1 


I 

2 




Student** 


29 


13 


24 


Looking for work 


■ 6 


4 


5 


Laid off * 


1 . 


2 


1 


Because of multiple responses. 


percentages total 


more than 


**S1gn1f leant at .01 level . 




el' 




* Significant at .05 level 




r ,^ 





1 • • 

These data were renarkably consistent 1n all case study. coninun1t1es, 
except Providence, where tt}e percentages of employed persons' were lower, 
and the unemployed and welfare recipient figures higher. 

By the time they had reentered education to prepare themselves for 
a career' change or some other transition in their life's work or personal 
development, these mid-career people were found to be already highly 
mobile In their occupational patterns (Table 6). Fully half of the 
students surveyed had already charged Jobs three or more times and 
nearly one-fourth of them had changed jobs, five or more times. 



TABLE 6 

TIMES CHANGED JOBS SINCE LEAVING SCHOOL 



Percentage of all studentt, by number 
of times they have changed jobs 

Women Men Total 



, None ' 18i 16% m 

Once 13 16 14 

Twice 15 17 16 

Three times ' 18 20 19 

Four times 13 9 12 

Five or more 22 .22 22 



Data Is not available to compare this group of students with the 
general population In* relation to the number ofvjob changes. These 
students were of an average age t)f 38 years (Table 1) and more job 
changes can be expected In their work lives. It Is not known, either, 
how many of these job changes represented career changes. 



In the mid-career student survey, persons wei:e asked a niEtiber of 
questions related to their present occupations, the occupation they would 
/ like to change to, their educational preparation (In high school cr the 
first time they went to college), their first* jot^, their first aduir 
career goals and their present career goals. In each case, these were 
"open-ended" questions allowing the respondent to answer In his/her own words. 
In order to codify, these replies Into standard nomenclatures, the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) . Fourth Edition, 1977, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, was 'wnployed. ' This compehdium lists, codifies, and defines 
most jobs and areas of specialization extant in the United States. This 
Instrument Tent itself to codifying the areas of educational preparation 
(major study In high school or college).' If a' person "majored" in 
forestry or business or agriculture, the classification was obvious; if 
the respondent replied that the major was social sciences, this was found 
as a division listing Occupations in the Social Sciences under Professional 
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Occupations (see below). Whi^e such a respondent may t^ke a Job In ' 

I 

ClerlCjil and Sales Occupations, the Intent of that m&^jtr can onl^ be 
judged as' preparation- for. one of the many Jobs listed under Occupations 
In the Social Sciences. 

Certain of the occupational categories In DOT were combined into a 
jsingle category labeled, Craftsmen and Non-Farm O^ccupations, as Indicated 
bfelow. 

. So that a read/er win be familiar with the terminology used In these 
occupational descriptions, the following are the categories (first' digit), 
along with examples of some of the divisions (second digit), and some 
of the groups (third digit). 

. 1/ PROFESSIONAL. TECHNICAL, AND MANAGERIAL OCCUPATIONS 

-/Ol Occupations In architecture, engineering, surveying 

/005 Civil engineering occupations 
-/OS Occupations in the social 'sciences 

/050 Occupations in economics* 
-/07 Occupations in medicine and health 

/075 Licensed nurses > 
-/I 6 Occupations In administrative specializations 

/160 Accountants and auditors 
01/19 Miscellaneous professional, technical, managerial occupations 

/1 93 Radio operators 

/1 95 Probation officers 

/1 97 Ship captains, mates, pilots, engineers 

/1 98 Railroad conductors 
2/ CLERICAL AND SALES OCCUPATIONS 

-/20 Stenography, f1 Ving, and related occupations 

/206 File clerks 

-/26 Sales occupations - consumable commodities 
/261 Sales of textiles, apparel, notions 
3/ SERVICE OCCUPATIONS \ 
-/31 Food and beverage preparation and servlcel 

/312 Bartenders \ 
-/35 Miscellaneous personal service occupations^ 

/354 Unlicensed birth attencSrSs j and pract(lcal nurses 



4/ ("FARMING") AGRICULTURE. FORESTRY. AND RELATED OCCUPATIONS 
-/4ci Plant farming occupations ^' 
-/45 Forestry occupations 

5/ CRAFTSMEN AND NON-FARM OCCUPATIONS 

(Consolidation of categories for Processing Occupations, 
[e.g. electroplating]. Machine Trades [e.g. metal workltig], 
Benchwork (e.g. assembly, fabrication]. Structural Work [e.g. 
welders, carpenters], and Miscellaneous Occupations [e.g. trans* 
portation and freight-bus and truck drivers, motion picture 
projectionists, photoengraving, etc. ]) . ' . 

' * * * 

On the basis of the student response data, it is clear that the mid- 
career student population is upwardly mobile and that their ambitions 
point them towards. the professional, managerial, and technical careers. ' 
(Ta.ble 7) For example, 33 percent of the women students ha^their first 
jobs In the professional -technicalrmanagerial career lin^ (perhaps as 
teachers or nurses). Fifty-five percent of the women are now in this 
career line, and 88 percent want to continue in it or change to it. On 
the other hand, 19 percent of the men started out in a sales or clerical 
position-, only 9 percent are still in that career line, and only 4 percent 
have future plans in that career line. 

TABLE 7 

FIRST-CURRENT-FUTURE CAREERS 

Percentages of ntld-career students, by first 

and present occupations, and by planned future careers 

First Full- Current Future 

Time Occupation . Occupation Career Plans 

Professional , technical , managerial 
Clerical, sales 
Services 
Craftsmen 
Farming 

Significant at or beyond .01 level 



Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Z3% 


23% • 


55;^ 


59% 


88% 


84% 


47 


19 


22 • 


9 


7 


4. 


14 


26 


20 


16 


4 


6 


5 


27 


3 


12 


1 


7 


1 


5 


1 


4 


1 


2 



r 
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Most students originally prepared themselves with education in high 
school or cpllege major subjects that would point them towards careers 
In the professional-technical -managerial career line. They had this 
career as their first adult career goaU^able 7. Although their first 
jobs were in other ocbupatlons (Table 7), they have continued to hold . 
aspirations to enter the professional -technical -managerial career line 
(Tables 7 and 8). ' 

TABLE 8 

EDUCATION AND CAREER GOALS 

Percentages of students by education/occupation 
/preparation, first and present career goals 

Educational First adult Present 



Occupation Category 


Preparation 


Career goaf 


Career 


(}oal 


Women 


Wen 


Women 


Men ^ 


Women 


Man 


Profjssslonal- technical -managerial 


93%. 


94% 


74% 


66% 


^ 90% 


86% 


Clerical, sales 


5 


1 


13 


2 


7 


4 


Services 


1 


1 


12 


14 


2 


4 


Craftsinen 


- 1 


2 


0 


12 


1 


2 


Farming 


0 


'2 


1 


8 


1 


3 



Significant at or beyond .01 level 

# 



By and larqe, most of the students in this total population were not 
long-entrenched in thei.r present occupations. The majority of both women 
and men students had held their present jobs for five years or less, or 
they '.«re not presently employed at the time of the survey (Table 9) . 
"It should be noted in passing that this "not "presently emplSyed" group 
is probably drawn from several. of the (multiple and duplicate) groups 
indicated under the PRESENT WORK STATUS categories shown in Table 5. 
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TABLE 9 
YEARS HELD PRESENT JOB 
Percentages of students by length of employment on present job 



Women 


Men 


Totii 


17% 


12% 


22'i 


41 


41 


41 


18 


24 


20 


;4 


22 


17 



Not presently employed 
1 - 5 years 

5-10 years ' . ^ 

10+ years 

htore t'.ian half of the mid-career students Indicated satisfaction, 
with the job they are presently holding or the last job they' held (Table 10). 

TABLE 10 

SATISFACTION WITH PRESENT JOB 

Percentages of students Indicating • 
satisfaction with their present job • 



1 


Women 


Men 


Total 


Definitely satisfied 


22% 


28% 


25% 


Satisfied ^ 

Neither satfs/dissatisfied 


33 


37 


35 


21 


19 


20 


Dissatisfied 


16 


n 


15 


Definitely dissatisfied 


7 


6 


6 



1 



Although ?nost of these people desired to change their work situation, 
either through entering new careers/lines of work or through advancing 
within their existing job situation, they were satisfied with their work 
experiences. They were motivated to impn their situations and appeared 
to be doing this from a base of satisfaction with their present or past 
work. 
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CAREER CHANGE PATTERNS 

The men and women adults who sought mid-career change opportunities 
in these seven conrninities were transition-oriented in both their work 
and their TlVes. The majority, 55 percent, considered themselves in 
tVansition periods of their Work, while 46 percent considered themselves 
In transition periods of their lives. (See Tables 11 and 12) Women 
had more of a tendency than men to consider themselves presently to be In 
transition periods. i 

TABLE n , 
TRANSITION/STABILITY IN WORK 
Percentages of students Indicating stability or transition in work 

Women Men Total 
, "I am in a period of ^ stability" 40%. 55« 45« 

"I am in a period of transition" 60 "45 55 

Significant at or beyond .01 level 

TABLE 12 
TRANSITION/STABILITY IN LIFE" 
Percentages of students indicating transition or stability in their lives 

Women Men Total 
"I am in a period of stability" 48% 65% 54% 

"I am in a period of transition" 52 35 46 

Significant at or beyond .01 level 

The transition orientation of these adult students • their desire 
to make some changes in their life or work — - shows through again in the 
responses to the invitation to "describe your overall situation at this 
point in your life." (Taole 13) About half were making changes (right now), 
and about one-quarter' more were "sizing up" their present situation for 
possible changes. 



TABLE 13 

DESCRIPTION OF PRESENT SITUATION IN LIFE 
Percentage of students responding to the following statements 

— — Women . Men 

"Not much has changed for me 1n the past several years, 7% 14* 
and I do not see any reason or circumstances for a ^ ' 

change." - 

"I am definitely making somtf changes in my life and/or 48 43 
work." 

"I have just come through a major transition period of 19 16 
my life and/or work." 

"I am now making an appraisal ("sizing up") of my present 25 28 
life to see if I should make some changes." 

Significant at or beyond .01 level 

The mid-career population was definitely opt^lmistic about the future. 
Less than 10 percent of the adult students considered the quality of the 
past ffie years of their lives to be better than the present. (Table 14) 
The vast majority believed that the quality of the next five years would 
be better than the present (Table 15). 

TABLE 14 . 
QUALITY OF LIFE - PAST 
Percentage of students responding to the following statements 

Women Men 

"The past 5 years of my life were better 'than 9% 10% 

the present." 

"... the same a?? the present." 41 41 

"... not as good as the present." 50 49 
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TABLE 15 
QUALITY OF LIFE - FUTURE 
Percentage of students responding to the following statements 

Women Men 

"I feel the next 5 years of life will be 83% 80% 

better than the present." 

"...ttfe same as the present." 15 18 , 

"... not^as yood as the present." 2 2 

In addition to being asked If they were 1n a transition period, 
respondents were asked to describe their career plans. (Table 16) The 
questionnaire asked respondents to Identify themselves with one of five 
statements which were designed to classify them either as a present 
career changer (I.e. now changing or preparing to change to a new line 
of work with either a new employer or with their p^»esent employer), as 
a potential career changer (a person who would like to change to a new 
line of work at some future time)," as a career upgrader (a person who is 
working for an advancement in, his or her present career/ line of work), 
or as a non-changer (one who prefers to stay on the present job or career 
for the foreseeable future). 

' TABLE 16 

* DESCRfPTION OF CAREER PLANS 

Percentages of all men and women students who identified themselves 
with one of five categories of career change goals 

Change Category 

1. Presently changing careers 

.2. Presently changing to new line of work, 
but with present employer 

3. Would like future change of career 
(Potential changer} ' 

4. Working for advancement in present career 
with same or new employer (career upgrader) 

5. No change of job or career in foreseeable 
future i 

Significant at or beyond .01 level 



Women 


Men 


Total 


24% 


16% 


21% 


5 


8 


6 


29 


17 


■■25 


18 


32 


23 


24 


27 


25 
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,A majority of the women described themselves as present or potential 
career chahgers. A smaller proportion of the men (41 percent) plwd 
^emselves In these categories. Men were more likely to be trying for 
advancement while women were more^ likely to be making or anticipating 
cafee.r changes.' Again the general patterjj emerged of men tending toward 
stability while women tended toward career change. Altl-':ugh both groups 
expressed some preference for changing either to new careers or Improving 
their overall condition within the same career, men tended to make changes 
that would improve their present career paths while women were more likely 
to choose a new career path, altogether. 

The optimism was also evident in the majority's attitudes toward 
their lives and toward taking new risks. The majority felt they had a 
good sense of control over their owo. lives at this point and that a career 
or job change would be an exciting opportunity. They expected to find 
. a better job and- were seeking it because of their" own career ambitions; 
they felt their own talents and abilities would be more appreciated if 
they moved to new liiies of work. The majority did not feel that making 
a career change would be a financial hardship, although they recognized 
that it would call for sacrifices. The majority did not anticipate a 
lack of jobs in the fields they were changing toward, nor were they unable 
to define their goals. They werp not hesitant about taking new risks. 
Sex, age, and ethnicity did. not loom as major barriers to change." (See 
Table 17) -\ 

There were some interesting differences between women's and men's 
attitudes about these Issues that .reflected their realistic attitudes 
about their overall situation. Women were more likely than men to feel 
lack of experience and credentials were barriers to change. They were 
also more likely to feel that change would require real sacrifice. 
(Continued following Table 17)' 
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- TABLE 17 
AHITUDSS ABOUT CAREER CHANGE 
Percentages of a11 students responding to the foil owing statements 



QrMt dMi SomtMhat Not at ail Not. 
Ilkt fit I Ikm m I Ikm 



I axpMt to find a botttr Job than tha 
ona I havo now. 

t fa^l ratiuir apprahtnatva about making^ 
a caraar/Job changa. « 

t foal tHat a earaar/Job ehanja would ba an 
axciting opportunity for m.JJ 

I faal mf om lack of a)(paf tanea la a 
problaai In making a caraar changa.ly 

I faaf I tack tha er^utlals nMafiaf7 
for a caraar ehanpa. 1/ 

I think i can inaka mra mnay in tho long . . 
run If I ehaiH^o mf lint of work now/toon. 1/ 

i aai now In a fatrly good financial position 
to go lhaad with a ehanga of earaar/lina of 
work, 1/ , 

I raaily 4o not tbink t can financially 
afford to changa to a now earttr. 3/ 

It Is going to call for soma raal sacrlflcas 
but I want (o/naad to ap ahaad to a naw 
Una of work anyway, ly 

I faal My owh talants and abilltias will bo 
mora afipftclatad If t mova to a naw Una of 

work. T/ 

I fati my j£a may ba against mt whan I think 
about^ changing caraors / 

I hava my doubts about «#hathar thara Is any 
Job aval labia in. ^ht Una of wofk I am 
Chinking about. 1/ 

I think bacaust of my athnic background, a 
caraar ehanga would ba difficult. 

t am saaklng a battar.Job bacausa of my 
own caratr ambit Ions. i7 ^ 

I fatI my sax fs a barrlar to tha kind ^jf 
caraar changa I would Ilka to maka. J/ 

I know about soma naw caraar opportunit fas 

that ara opaning up and I faal I am qualified ^« 

(or can btcomt quallffad) to got Into tham. fc/ '0 ^' 

I faal I naad to find a naw Job or dfffarant . , 

Una of work which offars battar job sacurityj / iO 16 35 

I faal that i ought to changa my Una of 

work, but actually I am unabia to daflna my ' 

floals. ^ 11 21 42 _ 26 

\ an hasltant about taking any naw rliks. 1 1 28 45 16 

I simply got tfrtd of tha sama old Una of 

work and dad dad to changa It. 2/ 1 5 23 28 3y 

f would Ilka to changa to a earaar/llna of work 

that has wra status.jy 23 gd 32 * 21 

I faal I hava a good lansa of control ovar c 

my own life at this point. 57 36 6 2 

1/ Females higher, significant at .01 level 
2/ Females higher, significant .05 level 



? — 
43% 


26X 


8% 


23% 


14 


mmSmmm 


35 


17 


a_ 


J2- 




12 


16 


25 


39 


20 


14 


20 


19 


47 


16 


i5 


16 


53 


18 


30 


27 


24 


7 


15 


43 




20 


24 


27 


29 


34 






C 1 


12 


24 


43 


21 


8 


18 


iL. 


31 


2 


2 


41 


54 


45 


22 


13 - 


20 


j 


7 


48 


42 
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They seemed to feel that these barriers could be overcome and that it would 
pay off in the long run, since they were alstf more likely than men to 
feel they could earn more rnoney if they changed careers, to feel that ^ 
their talents and abilities would be appreciated if they made the change, 
and to seek job changes that met their own goals. They were also more 
likely to feel sex was a barrier to change and to fear that jobs would 
not be available once they made .the change. Their motivation to change 
Is clear however, since they are also more likely than men to-desire 
more job security and more status. Men in contrast were more lik^^ly to 
think they could not financially afford to make a career change, which 
may explain, their greater interest in advancement in their present ..careers 
rather than change to new lines of work. This Interpretation fits with 
the overall view of the men mid-career changers as tending toward stability 
In life and work when compared to women. In part, this may be because 
of the financial pressures of supporting their families. 

The majority of the students had been actively involved in planning 
for career, change (Table 16). Over half had been planning a career change 
for some/time and had planned additional education to prepare for change. 
Fifty percent of the women and 44 percent of the men had sought information 
from people In their career change area; and slightly less than half of 
both men and women had actually developed systematic plans of courses - 
to accomplish career changes. Women were more' likely than men to have 
thought about a career change for some time, to have sought advice .fromra ca 
or cQunselling center at a college or university, to have- used a i'ocal 
career planning service, and to have actively sought assistance in making 
the change\ Men, in contrast, were more likely to have done no career ■ 
planning. 
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TABLE 18 

EXPERIENCES IN PLANNING FOR CAREER CHANGE 

Percentage of students who Indicated 
they had undertaken various planning steps 



Learned about possible new careers'" through previous 



Women 


Men 




19% 


.02 


CO 




So 


.32 


37 


.14 


10 




44 




. 25 




o 
o 




16 




'5 


.69 


67 




44 




58 


.19 


19 



Actively sought- to expand iny .knowledge of different 
career options'** 

Looked Into agencies that offer Job skills training...... 

Sought advice tff college in area** 

Used local agency .offering carec^r planning services**..,.. 

Planned additional education to prepare for career change 

Developed systematic education* plan to accompl ish career 
-ihange. 

Presently taking courses which are part of education plan 



** Significant at .01 level 
* Significant at .05 level 

The overall pattern for mid-career change that emerges from, these 
data was optimistic. People were not just randomly changing Jobs at will, 
but instead they had actually gone out and done the necessary careei' 
planning. It was found that almost the entire population was oriented 
toward improving their work 'situations or changing careers. Usually the 
career changes»were for personal satisfaction. Women were more Hkely 
than men to be changing careers, but they were also more aware that 
change involves personal risk; more likely to have been actively Involved 
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in their planning process; amd more likely to have been using available human, 
comnunlty, and state resources in making their plans for a. career change. 
Men, in contrast, were less likely to have conmitted themselves to a career 
change and to have used local resources in the planning process. They were 
also more likely to feel financial pressure to remain in the same career area. 



, EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

I 

The mid-career population had a variety of reasons for deciding to 
"go back to school." (Table 19) Three-fourths felt the opportunity to 
attain greater personal enrichment/development/general knowledge and 
getting courses to fit their personal time schedules were "very important." 
Over. half also felt that it was "very important" to get courses close to 
home and work, to study part-time, to satisfy personal desire for a college 
degree, to study a particular major or group of courses, and to pace their 
own learning. Factors not considered important were friends taking t*he 
program, enployer wanted me to go, family wanted me to go, or easy way 
to get a degree/certificate. The single most Important reason for 
men returning to school was to satisfy personal desire for a college degree 
while the most important reason for women was the opportunity to attain 
greater personal enrichment. 

Overall, the educational programs being offered in the seven cornnuni- 
ties appeared to be meeting the needs of mid-career change students. 
The vast majority, over 75 percent, felt that their education/training 
objectives had been met "somewhat" or "entirely", while fewer than 10 
percent felt their objectives had not been met at all. 

Slightly over 40 percent i^elt they needed counselling, over half of 
those who felt they needed counselling received help and three-fourths 
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of those who received help felt they had received good advice. Women 
were more likely than men to nead counselling, to receive counselling help 
If needed, .and to find it helpful when received, although the majority of 
the men who received help felt the had received good advice. Almost half 
felt they would be willing to pay for counS(|i)ling. 

TABLE 19 

REASONS FOR DECISION TO REENTER SCHOOLING 

Percentage of students indicating various reasons that were "Very Important" 
or "Somewhat Important" in their decision to "go back to school" 

Opportunity for personal enrichment/development/ general knowledgei^....94X 



Could get courses that fitted personal time schedule 91 

Could get courses near to home/work placed 89 

.Opportunity for part-time study^ 84 

Courses (or major) I wanted were offered^ ....80 

To satisfy personal desire to have a college degree^ 77 

1/ ' 

Could pace my own learning- 71 

Good riaputatibn of school or a particular program..... .66 

Opportunity to get credit for life/work experiences-^ 64 

Low tuition (cost)^ 64 

Availability of financial support^.. 44 

The way to meet job requirements-^ 42 

My family wanted me to go^..' 35 

Easy way to get a degree/certificate^... 31 

My employer wanted? me to ,0^ : 16 

Friends were taking this program »; 16 



Because of multiple responses, percentages total more than 100% 

1/ Females higher, significant at .01 level 

2/ Females higher, significant at .05 level 

3/ Males higher, significant at .01 level 

4/ Males higher, significant at .05 level 
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The mid-career population found out about the educational programs , 
that were available to adults in a variety of ways (Tablj 20). The 
largest group found out from ads or stories in the news media and from 
friends. Men were more likely than women to find out from schools pre- 
viously attended, while women were more likely than men to find out from 
telephoning or writing a school in the local area.^ 

TABLE 20 

INFORMATION SOURCES 

Percentages of men and women students who found out about 
continuing education opportunities through various channels 



I* 



Women 


Men 


35.5% 


36.055 


9.0 


8.7 


19.5 


25.5 


32.0 


21.1 


39.9 


35.7 


9.9 


5.2 


13.0 


15.3 



from a friend 

from a member of family 

from a school previously attended* 

by contacting. the college directly** 

from ads or stories in newspapers, 
radio, television 

from a local conmunity organization' 
other sources 

Because of multiple responses, columns total more than 100% 
♦^Significant at .01 level 
^Significant at .05 level 

The mid-career people seem to have experienced surprisingly few 
barriers to reentering postsecondary schooling. Over 90 percent felt they 
had had no trouble in being admitted as students. The most prevalent 
problems were not having taking a certain (required) course, and the 
problem of classes offered at inconvenient times. Approximately 10 percent 
experienced these problems. 

V 

Approximately 25 percent of the adult students had applied for financial 
aid from their school. Slightly over 25 percent received financial aid from 
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some source (school or other sources). Other sources of aid named most 
frequently were the students' employers and the Veterans Administration. 

In spite of the largeVange of possible reasons for returning to 
school, those adults who actually returned to school seemed to decide to 
do so primarily for personal reasons. Pressure from family, friends, or 
employers did not«seem as Important to these students as following their 
cm ambitions for personel growth and for attaining a college degree. 
These people did not see their programs as an easy way to* get a college 
degree. Once they decided to return to school, they experienced sur- 
prisingly few barriers and problems. They were able to obtain needed 
financial help. Most who felt the need for counselling were able to 
find counselling services that were satisfactory and seemed willing to 
pay for these services. 

* * 

AGE, TRANSITION, AND USE OF RESOURCES 

The survey of mid-career change students illustrates the wide range 
of changes adults are experiencing. People of all ages are undergoing 
transitions in both'^heir life and work. There is a growth fn literature 
on adult development that theorizes about periods of stability and 
transition In adult Life. (See, for example, Lowenthal et al.,1975; 
Levinson et al., 1978.) This literature suggests that stability and 
transition periods are age related and that relatively brief periods of 
life crisis or transition, such as the age thirty transition, are followed 
by periods of relative stability. The results of this survey suggest that 
some types of change are Indeed age related. For example, when people 
were grouped Into agevrelated categories, It was found that middle-aged 
adults were most likely to consider themselves as being in stable periods 
of life and work. However, It was also found that people of all ages 
wej "! experiencing transitions and that their perceptions of the types of 



transitions they were experiencing were good Indicators of the degree to 
which they would be actively Involved in using conmunlty resources in 
planning .for career changes. 

Based on the responses to the questionnaire, the authors constructed 
four categories of stability and transition. The first group of students 
were those who considered tbem^lves to be in a period of stability in 
both their lives and' fiTthelr work. The second considered' themselves 1n 
transition period's In their work, but In stable periods' of their lives. 
The -third considered ^ehdtotse Ives to be in transition In their lives but to 
be in stable periods of their work. And the fourth considered themselves 
in transition periods In both their lives 'and their work. (See Table 21) 

^ TABLE '21 * • 

CATESORIES OF STmBILITY-TRANSITION RESPONSES- 
Percentage of responses, by age groups and by sex. grouped In four categories 





I 


n . 


• Ill • 


J IV 




Stability in 


Transition in Work 


Transition in Life 


fransltio 




Life. & Work 


Stable in Life 


° Stable in Work 


' Life & Wo 
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Age Groups* 










18-22 


19% 


24% 


9% . " 


48% 


23 --28 


24 • 


22 


12 


42' 


29 - 34 


30 


26 




33 


35 - 43 


34 


23 


10 


34 


44 - 50, 




-15 


12 


31 


Over 50 


42 


16 




27 ' " 

K 
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\ 


Sex** 










Women 


27% 


22% 


13% 


38% 


Men, 


46 


19 




25 


*Sign1ficant at .02 level 






9 


**S1gn1f leant at or beyond 


.001 level . 
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^tost respondents to the questionnaire considered themselves to be 
transitioning in one or both areas (Categories II, III, and IV). However, 
there were sonw interesting age and sex related differences in the seV- 
perceptions of men and women and for people in different age groups. 
Table 21 provides breakdowns for the population by age and sex for each 
of the four stability/itransition categories.* 

Woinen were more likely to consider themselves to be in periods of 
transition. in life and in work than men (73 percent of the women and 
54 percent of the men). The over 44 age groups were the most stable 
overall, but tAe majority of th^se age groups considered themselves to be 
undergoing some type of trans itiori. "There was also a tendency for younger 
adults, ages 20-28, to consider themselves in transition in both life and 
work J 

* « 

When people in each of the four stability/transition ca^e^ories 
were examined, it was found that those who considered themselves to be 1n 
periods of stability in both life and work were the least likely to do 
any career planning. (See Table 22) They also made less use of all 
.available resources such as cour lelling or other available Information or 
advice. Those people who considered themselves to be in transition in 
one or both were much more likely to be actively involved in career 
planning, to make use of local resources, to apply for new jobs, and to 
develop systematic plans for their education. 

« • • 

Further, it was found that there was some differentiation within the 
three transition categories on uhese same items. Those adults who 
considered themselves to be in periods of transition in their work 
(Category !p and in both work and life (Category IV) were more likely^ 
to be actively involved in planning for career changes than those who 
were transitioning only in their life. 

♦Gould's Itfe phase categories (1972) were used for this analysis. (See Reference 
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TABLE 22 

INDIVIDUAL USE OF RESOURCES BY STABILITY/TRANSITION CATEGORY 

Percentages' of total students In each stability/transition category 
who Indicated they had taken various planning steps 



I " 
Stability In 
Life & Work 



No planning 31% 

Thinking about planning a career change 
for some time ^ 35 

Looked over lists of jobs that might 
Interest ma .24 

Learned about possible new careers through 
previous work experiences 28 

Sought information from state employment 
office 5 

Sought it; formation from people now in 
chosen care€}r(s) 31 

Activi?|y sought to expand ny knowledge of 
different career options 16 

Looked into agencies that offer Job skills 
training 5 

Sought advice of college in area 21 

Used local agency offering career planning 
services 4 

Planned additional education to prepare for 
career change 54 

Developed systematic education plan to 
accomplish career change 32 

Presently taking courses which are part of 
gt^ education plan for career change 43 

_ Filed job applications which should lead to 

ErJc^^ career 12 

"Significant at .01 level 



II 

Transition in Work 
Stable in Life 



7% 
69 
39 
41 
17 
54 
36 

11 

38 

12 
79 
60 
69 

23 



III 

Transition in Life 
Stable in Work 



16% 
57 

36 

.34 

12 

SO 

28 

9 
34 

8 

60 

38 

51 

16 



IV 

Transition 
Life & Work 



2% 

77 

48 

38 

18 

61 

43 

14 
45 

16 

79 

51 

66 

26 



These data show that, people's perceptions of their situations are 
Important Indicators of how active they are likely to be in planning for* 
career changes. Although there are obvious patterns of stability and 
transition that are associated with movement through the life cycle, there 
Is evidence that people of all ages are experiencing lift* and work transi- 
tions. Further, 1t was found^that people who are 1n transition, especially' 
those who are in work transitions, are most likely to be actively involved 
In career planning and to utilize available community resouces to facilitate 
these changes. 

■ CONCLUSIONS 

Overall, this mid-career change population Is an interesting, highly 
motivated group of individuals. The diversity of their backgrounds is 
surprising, especially when compared to the traditional postsecondary 
education population. Their ages range from the m1d-twent1es to the 
seventies — with significant perr»»ntages In the thirties, forties, and 
fifties. This is far greater than the four to six year range of traditional 
postsecondary students. These people are diverse in other ways as well. 
They are from widely different income levels. The amount of their prior 
education varies greatly. 

This population is. also highly mobile, with most people aspiring 
toward jobs in the professional category. They have aimed toward the 
professions over time, attal"^'' ' .heir original education in professionally 
oriented occupations. They to-. . first jobs in other areas, but remained 
oriented toward professional careers. They had worked toward this goal 
— more were presently employed in professional occupations than were 
origirilly employed in them. They used educational and training programs 
to pursue these goals. 
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The population 1s also surprisingly optimistic about their lives, 
the quality of their lives, their fut,ures, the options available to them, 
and the quality of the education they are receiving. Though economic 
Incentives are important, they are not considered the primary reasons for 
change. Most have returned to school to ichieve their own^oals rather 
than to please family, friends, or employers. They saw education as a 
way of fulfilling their own goals, of improving themselves and attaining 
college degrees for their pwn satisfaction, ^to$t were also trying to 
find jobs that they considered personally fulfilling, that would use their 
talents, as well as provide more security and higher pay. 

There were also interesting and subtle differences between the men 
and women Students in the sample. The women tended to be slightly older 
and to be more oriented toward finding a new career than the men. In 
contrast, the men tended to be oriented towards advancement within an 
already chosen line of work. The women knew they were taking risks and 
were aware that change might require sacrifice, although they saw a personal 
pay-off In the long run. Men had these same tendencies, although they 
were less likely to have done detailed career planning. Men students were 
also more acutely aware of the financial barriers to changing careers. 

Both men and women in the sample seemed pleased with their education 
programs. Most felt their programs had met their objectives. Those who 

had received counselling were pleased with the results. Most have been 

♦ 

actively involved in searching and planning for a new career, including 
talking with people in the chosen field and seeking their advice. These 
people experienced few barriers to attaining their educational goals once 
th#y made the decision to return to school. Even finances appeared not 
to be a problan. Almost all of those students who applied for financial 
aid received some support. Sex, race, and current economi. status were 
not perceived as barriers to change. 
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» , * • 

Most of the people in the study >cons1dered themselves to be in 
periods of transition in' their lives and/or work. This self-perception 
was a significant factor J n people's tendency to take advantage of 
education and planning. options. There were some differences in these ^. 
perceptions between men and women, with women being more transition-* 
oriented than men. Older adults were also slightly more oriented toward 
stability and security. However, a significant portion of the respondents 
In every age group were making transitions in life and work and those who 
were In transition tended to utilize available resources to a greater 
degree. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE COMMUNITY. CASE STUDIES 

r. ^ 

Seven conmmlty areas In widely separate parts of the country were 
selected for detailed case studies of the manner In which they have 
, organized and are conducting a CQtrmunlty-based effort to broaden the 
. opportunities for mid-career continuing education and training and to 
.develop greater access to these opportunities for all citizens. 

These coiiKnunltles ar^: 

Rochester, Minnesota 
> Omak, Washington . » 
Chi CO, California 
St. Albans, Vermont 
Providence, Rhode Island 

I 

Syracuse, New York 
^ long Island, New York 

• Each of these 1s a distinctly different comnunlty. Six of the seven 
are in different states.^ The legislature and education officialdom 1n 
each state takes a different poT^ approach to the support of continuing 
• postsecondary education for m1d-career adults. Three are rural coumunltles 
four are urban and suburban. Each represents a distinctly different 
economic and cultural environment. They present a variety of circumstances 
which have Influenced the manner In which a comofiunlty may address the 
problems revolving around Industrial development -and^ change, and the 
availability of education and retraining opportunities for its m1d-career 
citizens who wish to or need to readjust thel.-* lives and livelihood. 
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Each of these cojrmuniti^s has develojDed a different type of local 
• organization to Insure and improve the availability of continuing education, 
resources needed by its mid-Career citizenry. Some were initiated by and 
grew out of cdnmunity civic organizations. Others were initiated by 
•educational institutions. At least two are organizations formed indepen- 
dently of educational instttutlons and for/the sole purpose of providing 
support services for mid-career students. One is based in the county 
libraries, and one is in the form of a network of all social support 
groups in the community. 

Each serves a unique student clientele which is reflective of the 
different social and economic environments of the commuinrties in which they 
reside. Yet the similarity of "these students in relation to their goals, 
their ambitions for educational, cultural, and career advancements is 
remarkable. 

Each of these communities has perceived a need for more or different 
educational and retraining opportunities for its mid-career wage earners 
and has marshalled local efforts to fulfill the need. Each has developed 
or seep to the development of an adult career counselling service. Each 
has created a means of disseminating Information about these opportunities 
and .'ervices so that people throughout the community can participate in 
them. 

« 

These particular connupities were selected for their differences as 
much as for their similarities. The purpose of this project — to 
discover successful and transportable ideas which can be adopted by other 
comnunities — could be served best if these programs, policies, and 
organizations were seen working in different community settings. 

It was of primary importance to discover how well these conmunity 
programs were working for the people who were participating in .them. 
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The descriptive profiles of the mid-career students in ea.ch coirmunity 
and their experiences in reentering educational institutions both define 
and evaluate the programs. , ■ ' ' 

y • ■ • 

In the sections of this chapter which follow are the individual case 
studies of each comnunity. Following the individual reports is a summary 
statement~'(<:hapter V) in which the authors analyze the case 'study findings 
to draw out ideas seen In each or several communities which appear to be 
transportable and useable in other communities. 
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CASE STUDY: 



JiOCHESTER. MINNESOTA 



This is an affluent, medium- si zed 
metropolitan cofimunity in a rich farming area. Prior to 



1973, Rochester cbuld offer no local opportunity for adults 

to obtain baccalaureate or graduate degree instruction. The 
demand for these services was unusually high due to the 
increasing complexity of agri-business, the presence of the 
Mayo Clinic and. four major hospitals, an expanding techno- 
logical-industrial complex, and an active retail and wholesal 
trade. A task force of local citizens initiated a local and 
statewide effort which brought about an effective solution of 
this educational problem. 




THE COMMUNITY OF ROCHESTER 

Roches ter . 1 s known throughout Jihe^c^ and _the d ai- the home 
Of tlH5"Mayo Cltn1c^""with the presence of Mayo and four tnajor hospital 
complexes, health care services constitute Rochester's leading Industry. 
But 1t Is also a growing business-Industrial cbmnunity, with one of the 
major International Business Machines (IBM) research, development and 
manufacturing plants, as well as an expanding Industry that supplies 
and equips one of the richest farming areas of the country. 

Although Rochester Is a relatively affluent connunlty, It is not 
without a portion of Its population (about 17 percent) living either 
at or near the poverty level' (1970 Census). On the average, It has a 
more highly-educated population. Yet thousands 6f Its mid-career citizens 
needed more education and more training if they were to keep up with 
the advancing technology and the new knowledige res^^lremehts of its 
Industrial, agri-business, trade, and public service occupations. 

Rochester's local education and training facilities were not 
meeting this need and its civic leaders recognized this as a major 
comnunlty probl^. They worked hard and long seeking a solution, and 
found one that has proven to be practical, productive of the desired 
results, and quite apparently successful. 

This case was chosen for study because it is Illustrative of how 
the persistent efforts of a community's lay civic leaders, coupled with 
supportive state-level educational policy, can produce a cooperative 
organization that supplied educational services that are of Immense 
benefit to the welfare pf the area. 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC INDICES^ 

Popula/lon: ^ 
Rochester SMSA^/ 88.848 
Rochester (city) 53.766 

Unemployed as percentages of labor force: 
Rochester^ : high, January 1977 3.5% 
low, October 1977 1.7% 
State of Minnesota^ (January 1978) 5 .2% 
U.S. Average^/ {January 1973) 6.3% 

Principal Occupations, as percentage of total employed: 

Professional, technical, management 35.2% 

Sales and Clerical . 22.6% 

Craftsmen and operators In Industry 
and transportation 18.2% 

^ Laborers. ,non- farm .-2J%* 

Farmers and farm laborers 5.0% * x 

Service workers (includes private 
household workers) 16.8% . 

ti 

Education levels as a percentage of males and females 25 years old 
or older in county area, and relationship to total U.S. population 
at each level, (-h indicates greater than U.S.; - indicates less 
• than U.S.; -o- approximately same as U.S. distributions): 

Males Females 
Less than 8 years elementary 6.1% (-) 3.8% (-) 

8 years elementary 17.3% (+) 13.2% (+) 

1-3 years secondary 9.4% (-) 10.0% (-) 

4 years secondary 31.2% (+) 39.8% (+) 

1-3 years college 13.1% (+) 19.4% (+) 

4 or more years college 22.7% (-h) 13.8% (•<•) 

Median school years completed 12.5 yrs (+) 12.6 yrs (+) 

ly All data unless otherwise indicated is from the U.S. Census 1S70 
2/ Rochester Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 

y State. County, and Selected City Employment and Unemployment January- 

October 1977 , Bureau of Labor Statistics 
4/ Eflployment and Earnings March 1978 . U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 

of Labor Statistics, vol. 25 No. 3 



PROFILE OF ROCHESTER MID-CAREER STUDENTS 

* ♦ * 

The student group which provided the base for the survey in the 
Rochester area was drawn from those mid-career persons who had participated 
in various 1977-78 continuing education programs offered through the Southeastern 
Minnesota Education Center (SMEC), the Consortium. The descriptive data which 
follows is based upon 153 completed questionnaire responses -from this group. 

Forty- three percent of the student respondents were taking courses 
through Winona State College. Another twenty percent were taking courses 
through Rochester Community Tollege. Thirteen percent of the respondents 
indicated that they were taking courses through the University of Minnesota. 
A similar percentage of students (all of whom were women) indicated that - 
they were enrolled in courses offered by the College of St. Teresa, 
The remaining student respondents were taking or had recently taken 
courses offered by Mankato State College, Minnesota Bible College, 
Rochester Area Vocational Technical Institute, and the University of 
Minnesota Technt^l College. 

Seventy-^iv/ percent of the respondents were women and 25 percent 
were men. The distribution among age groups was similar for men and 
women respondents with the largest percentage of students in their 30s. 

TABLE 1 
AGE GROUPS 
Percentage of women and men students 



Age Groups Women Men 

under 30 20% 25% 

30s 44 51 

40s 24 18 

50 or over 12 5 



Columns total 100% with allowance for rounding numbers 
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Seventy- two percent of the wgmen and ninety percent of the men were at 
that time married. ' Fifteen" percent of the women and three percent of 
the men Indicated they were divorced- or widowed. Thirteen percent of 
the women and eight percent of the men students* listed themselves as 
single. 

A large majority of the women in Rochester who were enRolled in 
continuing education programs still had the responsibility of. rearing 
children. Seventy-six percent of the women students had children 17 years 
of age or under who were currently living at home with them. 

Caucasians were represented in the student population (95 percent) . 
slightly lower than in the population as a whole (99 percent). Other 
ethnic groups, primarily Native Americans, Orientals, and Filipinos 
were represented in the student population (5 percent) slightly higher 
than in the population as a whpJi^CI percent). 

The average combined family income of the students was a little over . 
$20,000, with 53 percent of' the students having family incomes of more 
than $20,000 per year. There was very little difference in annual family 
incomes indicated by women students and men students, except that only 
women students (10 percent) indicated that they had annual family Incomes 
less than $5,000 per year. 

As indicated in Table 2, most of the student respondents were 
employed full-time. Those employed either full-time or part-time 
accounted for 72 percfent of the women students and 98 percent of the 
men students. 
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TABLE 2 

PRESENT WORK STATUS 

By percentages of women and men students ' 
within indicated groups 



St, ♦•us 


Women 


Men 


Employed full-time 


46% 


85%- 


Employed part-flme 


.26 ' 


13 


Unemployed 


5 ■ ^ 


5 




52 


0 


Volunteer worker 


16 


0 


Welfare recipient 


2 


. 0 


Retired person 


1 


0 


Student 


33 


21 


Presently looking 4or work 


5 


5 


On lay-off from job 


. 0 


0 


Others 


3 


0 



Because, of multiple responses, columns "total more than 100% 

The ^dult student population in Roqhestiir apparently differs markedly, 
from the general population in occupational pursuits. There were almost 
twice as many students in the professional* technical, and m^Qageinent 
occupations (61 percent) than In the general population (3S percent).*. 
Those in clerical and sales occupations were 20 percent among the students, 
and 23 percent in the general popOlation. Craftsmen and non-farm laborers 
among students. were 3 percent vs. 20 percent in the general population. 
There were fewer farmers among the student population (1 percent vs. 
5 percent), and approximately the same percentage of service workers 
among students (1,6 percent) as in the general population (17 percent). 

, The highest levels of education already attained by students as 
well as by their spouses was, in general, considerably higher than in 
the county population as a whole. The education levels of students 
and the student spouses are shown in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 / 
• EDUCATION LEVELS OF STUDENTS AND SPOUSES 
Percentage of students and their spouses by highest level of educatiQn attained 
: " ' Spouses of 





Students 


Women 


Men 


• 


Women 


Men 


w UUUCil 




c ! Cfncn usry . scnoo 1 or less 

« 


■ 0% . 


> 0% 






QiXm . ni 9" scnoo i 


0 


.0 


3 


3 


Hign scnoo i aipionio 


7 


8 


1 mm 


' 29 


d(xne college or traimr 


50 


40 


20 


31 


Associate degree 


12 


34 




1(1 


Bachelor's degree 


16 


16 




8 


Some graduate school 


7 


3 


6 


• 

5 


Master's degree 


1 


0 


11 


3 


Doctoral or professional degree 


0 


0 




0 


Other 


7 


0 


4 


. 0 


Does not apply (not married) 






17 


• • 11 



Cclumns total 100%, with allowance for l^unding numbers 



The most important finding of the survey and the one which is most 
"pertinent to the theme of this" project is that which relates to students' 
carreer plans. 

The questionnaire asked respondents to identify themselves with one 
of five statements which were designed to classify them either as a 
present career changer (i.e. now changing or preparing to change to a 
new line of work with either a new employer or with their present employer), 
as a potential career changer (a person who would like to char..;*? to a new 
line of work at some future time), as a career upgrader (a person who is 
working for an advancement in his or her present career/line of work), 
or as a non-changer (one who prefers to stay on the present job or -areer 
for the foreseeabl e' future) . (Table 4) 
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About seven out of avery ten students Identified themselves with 
bne of the career change or advancement categories. Forty- two percent of 
the women and fifty percent of the men are presently working towards a 
goal of advancing their career aspirations. 

TABLE 4 

DESCRIPTION OF CAREER PLANS • 





Percentages of men and women students who identified 
thernselves with one of five categories of career change goals 




Change Cate<iory 


Wejmen 


Men 


1. 


Presently chanqino careers 


23% 


13% 


2. 


Presently chanoina to new line 
Of work, but with present employer 


5 


8 


3. 


Would like future chanae of career 
(Potential changer} 


32 


21 


4. 


Working for advancement in present 
career with same or new employer 


14 


29 


5. 


No change of Job or career in 
foresesable future 


27 


29 




Columns total 100%, with allowance for rounding numbers 





CO^WUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR 
MID-CAREER CONTINUING EDUCATION 

In 1962, a task force of civic-minded business and professional 
leaders in Rochester, including representatives of Mayo, IBM, and other 
principal employers was formed to do something about the deficiency In 
opportunity for its citizens to acquire all the postsecondary education 
^nd training they desired and needed. They were particularly concerned 
about the continuing education needs of citizens beyond traditional 
college-going age. Soon after it was organized, the task force sponsored 
the first of several studies of postsecondary educational needs In the 
Rochester and Southeastern Minnesota ares. 




minois School Survey Associates, the independent professional 
group that conducted this study, concluded that "the rapid growth, 
experienced by the city of Rochester in the past decade strongly 
suggests that the development of a major concentration of population 
will justify plans for a (postsecondary) iYistitution of considerable 
size within a few decades." The study reconmended that a new collegiate 
Institution be established in Rochester and that the original curricular 
offerings be developed in three major areas: (1) a general education 
program of the liberal arts and sciences, with emphasis on pre-professional 
preparation; (2) an advanqed technical education program; and (3) an 
adult late-afternoon and evening program providing a "modern continuing 
education curriculum." . ' 

The 1962 study and report convinced the Rochester community that the 
need for the baccalaureate degree was real. The cortmunity struggled 'with 
this information for a few years. The next significant step was an 
effort by the same group of people to bring the University of Minnesota 
offerings to. Rochester. The University responded by establishing a 
Resident Director of Extension and Continuing Education in Rochester 
and expanding its local program offerings. The business community 
raised more than $60,000 to assist in funding the first two years of 
operation. 

t 

.The program went into operation in 1966. During 1967-68, the 
University provided 34 quarter courses for a course enr9.nment of" 
620. The courses were provided either by live, two-way closed-circuit 
television from the Twin Cities, or by faculty of the Minneapol1s-St. Paul 
campus who offered courses in Rochester. Classes were held in the late 
afternoons, Saturday mornings, and evenings. Four additional courses 
were presented by Rochester residents who were endorsed and authorized 
by University departments to teach their courses. 
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These conmunlty efforts showed the University that there was strong 

4 

Interest and need the Rochester area and this resulted In two , 
Internal University studies the "Page Report" In 1968 and the 
"Kegler Report" in 1970. These studies agreed with previous ones In 
f'tnding the need for additional educational opportunities to be real, 
and several alternatives were suggested. 

« 

The Page Report reconttiended: (1) that legislative support be 
. sought for 1969-71 to strengthen the Extension Division program In 
Rochester; (2) that the University should present to the Minnesota 
Higher Education Coordinating Commission statistics and observations on 
the "extent and nature of demands for higher education in Rochester";^ 
and (3) that the University should indicate its willingness to be the 
"Instrumentality of the State in meeting these demands." 

The Kegler Report considered the broad needs of higher education 
In the State, and offered several alternatives for the Rochester area: 
(1) e^and the University's Rochester Extension Center; (2) establish 
a new upper division college in Rochester; (3) convert Rochester State 
Junior College into a f1ve-)'ear institution offering baccaluareate and 
selected graduate programs; and (4) establish a new five-year college 
and combine the offerings of the Junior College with those of the 
Area Vocational Technical School in Rochester. 

During this same time, Mankato State Unf^ersity and Winona State 
University, located some 65 and 45 miles distant from Rochester, were 
developing the capability to grant baccalaureate and graduate degrees 
by extensions into Rochester. The Rochester community , at the same 
time, was busy developing its own approach which resulted In a formal 
request for the establishment of a branch campus of the University of 
Minnesota in Rochester. In the process, a statewide committee to rally 
political support for the University branch campus was developed. 
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The 1971 Legislature requested the Higher Education Coordinating 
Conrolsslon to make its own assessment of the "possible need" for, 
additional public institutions In the southeastern area of the state 
and report on the implications of this for existing institutions in the 
area, the Commission held public hearings on the matter. The testimony 
presented to the. Connisslon by the' citizens of Rochester and by officials • 
of the University of Wrwesota indicated the strong desire and the im- 
portant advantages for establishing a University campus in Rochester. 
On the other hand, presentations from representatives of other conmunitlis 
and institutions 1n the area reflected concern that a Uni varsity campus 
1n Rochester would create an unnecessary duplication of postsecondary 
programs in the state and the area and this might have a negative effect 
on existing institutions in or near Rochester. 

i 

Following comprehensive study, the Coordiina'ting Commission recom- 
mended that the 1973 Legislature establish a consortium of institutions, 
the purpose of which would be to offer, or arrange to have offered, 
courses and programs at the upper division and graduate level which could • 
be developed through the cooperation of existing institutions to meet 
specific needs in the area. 

I 
i 

Recognizing that the educational needs of many area residents were 
not being met. but questioning the feasibility of anothrr- major 
investment in bricks and mortar for higher education, the 1973 legislature 
responded by establishing and funding the start of three experimental 
regional centers. This was the founding of the Southeastern Minnesota 
Education Center (5MEC) . frequently referred to as the "Consortium". 

Executive authority rests with the Coordinator of the Consortium and 
the Executive Director of HEC3. Autonomy of the institutions and the authority 
of their governing boards is in no way impaired by this Consortium 
membership. The Chairman of the Task Force frequently speaks for the 
Consortium to interpret the goals of the project to other citizen groups, 
to the Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Board, and to the Minnesota 
Legislature regarding the progress and needs of the project. The institu- 
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tlons which- participate in the Consortium are:. University of Minnesota, 
Winona State University, Mankato State University, Rochester Community 
College, Rochester Vocational-Technical Institute, St. Marys College, College 
of St. Teresa, and Minnesota Bible College. * 

The.state legislature contributes about $60,000 annually to the 
funding of the SMEC organization. This amount provides the salaries of 
the Director, a full-time counselling and advising coordinator, a full- 
time secretary, and most office expenses. The member Institutions pay 
all costs of the educational and training pr^rami offered through SMEC 
..as well as the time of executive personnel for joint long-range planning. 
The Rochester Comnnunity College contributes classroom space for classes 
conducted by the npn-Rochester-based members. Other instructional class- 
room spaces are contributed |y the Rochester Area Vo-Tech School, local 
churches, public schools, the YWCA, and business establishments. From 
time to time, extramural funding is received from foundations and govern- 
mental agencies for special needs and special programs. 

The Task Force, which acts as an informal board of trustees for the 
community of Rochester, meets on a- regular schedule of seven meetings . 
annually, with special meetings called as necessary. The institutional 
representatives occasionally meet separately to formulate plans ahd 
prepare a Joint schedule of course offerings. The Task Force approves 
the SMEC joint course offering schedule four times a year. The Task Force 
exercises continuing concern with the elimination of unnecessary duplications^ 
In the offerings of member institutions and as a result the institutions 
in several cases have prepared singular programs jointly offered and 
administered by two or more member institutions. 

The joint schedule of program offerings is published twice each 
quarter as a full -page paid advertisement in the Rochester Post-Bulletin. 
^Reprints are placed on all bulletin boards of the member Institutions; 
they are distributed to public organizations, libraries, and business ^nd 
^.public agency offices; and they are mailed on request to interested persons. 
It is estimated that. each of the announcements reaches between 20,000 
and 30,000 households. The member Institutions share the cost of ttjis 
publicity program. 




The joint guidance and 'counselling prosram is centered 1n the Con- 
sortium Offices and coordinated by a professional counsellor and offers 
career counselling and advice on the programs offered by the member 
institutions. A counselling representative of each non-Rochester 
institution comes to the SMECcOffice on a scheduled day each week' 
to meet with prospective new stuaents, as well as continuing' students 
seeking help or advice on financial aids, instructional programs, and 
other problems. 

The Consortium and its institutional members are linked to the 
Minnesota Interlibrary Tel ecomnrjuni cation Exchange (MINITEX) which makes 
the library of the University of Minnesota, State Agency libraries, and 
146 other libraries in the State available through a central service 
which handles all TWX requests, searches for the requested item, responds 
to the inquirer, and then sends the requested nftiterial via currier or 
commercial delivery service, MINITEX has a constantly updated union 
list of library holdings including a list of 85,000 serials on micro- 
fiche. This service was originated and is operated by the Minnesota 
Higher Education Coordinating Board. 

In the academic year 1976-77, the Consortium offered a total cf 
477 classes to a total student-course enrollment through the four 
quarters of 9,065. The average enrollment per quarter is about 2,500 
in the Fall, Winter and Spring, and about 1,800 in the Sunmer. It has been 
estimated by admissions officers that between 70 percent and 30 percent 
of these students are persons who are returning for more ediication and/or \ 
training after having been employed for four or five years, and up to twenty 
or more years since leaving school or college. Approximately 90 percent are part^ 
time students. About 15 percent. to 20 percent are women homemakers, either seeking 
education or training preparatory to entering (or re-entering) the job 
market or seeking additional education for personal fulfillment, These, 
and the other women who are seeking career upgrading or changes, constitute 
a little more than half of the Consortium student enrollment. 
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INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMS " 
FOR ADULT CONTINUING EDUCATION 

The Joint catalog of courses published by the Consortium Institutions 
In Rochester Is an impressive *ar ray of offerings to mid-career adults for 
$e1fofu1f111m«nt« vocational training, and instruction le^lng to 
associate, baccalaureates and masters degrees. It contains lists of 
degree-credit courses i npn-cred1t courses, seminars, special -Interest 
institutes, and programs of hobbies, crafts, and other personal -interest • 
instruction. 

The SMEC as an Institution does no teaching; it does not grant degrees. 
Each of the member institutions performs these functions according to 
their ovm academic policies. Tuition and fees vary with different 
institutional policies and levels of entrance. Individual student 
records are kept in each of the institutions and only summary reports 
are made to the SMEC office*. Statistical data on the enrollments in 
the various course offerings andv individual classes are kept by this 

office for use in planning future programs and to reporting the 
general progress of the effort. 

The Consort1ui5,'s institutional members have agreed upon transfer 
of credit for each others' courses listed in the joint catalog when 
those courses are not offered in Rochester by the degree-granting' 
institution. Thus, a student receiving a degree from one institution 
may actually have taken some of the courses credited towards that degree 
from '.some other member institutions. These course Interchanges are 
subject to the approval in each case of the appropriate dean or other 
official in the degree-granting Institution. There are, of course*, 
''dInVrences in fees , per credit-hour of instruction between the various 
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institutions, public and private'. Fees for courses taken at institutions 
other than the student's home Institutlpn are paid by the stfident 
directly to that institution, but without matriculation charges. 

The University of Minnesota offers degree programs, a variety of 
non-credit course offerings. Independent study programs, and special 
conmunlty service seminars and institutes through its Continuing Education 
and Extension Center In Rochester. 

* 

Credit, degree-oriented courses comprise about 70 percent of the 
Center's cd'urse offerings. Students taking all of their course work 
at Rochester may complete degrees of Bachelor of General Studies or 
Bachelor of Applied Studies through the U.M. General College, or they 
can complete an M.A. in Educational Administration. Other departments 
of the University offer credit courses at Rochester, but a Rochester 
student cfLnot complete his or her degree in these fields without taking 
additioneil course work at the main campus in Minneapolis-St. Paul. A 
studenlf usually enters the J.M. programs at the junior or senior level, 
though a limited amount of lower division instruction is offered. 

'T 

General College students inay select majors in the natural sciences, 
social sciences, humanities, communications, as wellas "personal life" 
courses (for example, applied social psychology), or "people and work" 
. courses (for example, personnel administration). Credit courses in 
other departmental areas include a wide variety from animal sciences 
through teacher preparation and counselling to b'jsiness education and 
home economics. 



Non-credit course offerings also cover a broad field of instruction 
including health education, agriculture and agri-business, social work 
and a variety of non-credit business courses, J^ferings in Continuin'^ 
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Education for the Professions include dentistry, law, nursing, and real 
estate. ' While the number of non-credit courses is much smaller than 
the number of credit course offerings , the non-credit courses attract 
nearly two- thirds of total enrollments. This is due to several reasons, 
such as shorter courses, conference seminars or institutes in areas of 
persSnal interests or self-fulfillment, the direct applicability of 
many courses to career-related employinent, and the need in the professional 
fields for continuing education and, in some cases, recertifi cation. 

The University of Minnesota offers a Masters Degree in Computer Science 
and Electrical Engineering to employees of IBM in Rochester. The courses are 
taught via Ifve televised lectures with audio feedback facilities from its 
classrooms in the Engineering Department on the Minneapol is-St. Paul 
campus. The lectures are received in classrooms in the IBM plant and 
these students participate in classroom discussions through the return 
audio facilities. 

IBM teaches several other courses at its Rochester plant in technical 
areas and personal career management. These are available only to IBM 
personnel. The firm offers their employees the opportunity to take 
credit and noft-credit courses through the Consortium, refunding to 
them the tuition and fee costs of the programs if they are, related 
to the employee's work. / 

Since 1973, Winona State University has offered an External Studies 
Program ultterned somewhat on the program of Metropolitan State College 
in Minneapol 1s-St. Paul and that of Empire State Col lege' of New York. 
It operates through centers established in several communities in 
southeastern Minnesota, but the program in Rochester is its focal point. 
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This 1s a baccalaureate degree program designed for adults over 
twenty- five years of age whose family or employment commltmentJi preclude 
. full-time college attendance. The average age of students In the 
program Is 37; about 51 percent are women. By evaluating or testing, 
and awarding credit for previous experiential learning, the program 
eliminates the necessity for adults to take courses which cover learning 
material they have already ^acquired. Participants entering the program 
define their particular needs, and with the assistance of the External 
Studies staff implement an Individualized curricular program. Participants 
may under*'take any combination of traditional classes, internships, -'indepen- 
dent studies, and challenge examinations. Eleven courses offered at Rochester 
are delivered through video and audio tape cassettes. A cassette listening 
area at Rochester Community College is available to students from 8:00 a.m. 
to 10:00 p.m., Monday through Saturdays. 

I 

Winona State University students in Rochester may take majors in 
business administration, education, chemistry, and several of the social 
sciences. Non-degree courses are also available in education and 
nursing for practitioners in these fields seeking professional recertifi- 
cation. 

Mankato State University offers, through the Rochester Consortium, 
Masters degrees in Business Administration, Public Administration, 
and in Instructional Media and Technology. 

The wide variety of academic courses that Rochester Corrmunity College 
offers through the Consortium relieves the four-year institutions 
of the necessity of offering many lower division courses, most of which 
would be duplicative of the CoUege'r. general education program or 
associate degree majors. The College's vocational program offerings 
supplement the offerings of the Rochester Area Vocational Technical 
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Institute by concentrating on such special fields as emergency medical 
care and law enforcement. Its courses in nursing fulfill their own 
requirements for the associate degree and provide the basic work for 
students who wish to continue to other *cert1 flea ted or degree work 
through the Mayo 'Clinic programs or those at Winona State University. 
The Community College's Consortium' offerings also Include programs in 
physical education and recreation. 

. The Rochester Area Vocational and Technical Institute offers part- 
time day and evening programs designed for traijiing, re-training, and 
upgrading of occupational skills for adults./ Its major programs include 
farm management., consumer homemaking, occupational first aid, courses 
for nursing home employees, office occupation, distributive occupations 
(banking, insurance, sales, retail management), and a variety of courses 
in trade, industrial and technical occupations. Credit 'for some of 
these programs is transferable to the Community College for their 
associate degree programs. 

Through Its Women's Institute for Lifelong Learning, the Rochester 
Campus of the College of St. Teresa offers daytime and early evening 
courses aimed at providir.g experiences for women to broaden their career 
and life goals. 'Some nine or ten courses offered for college credit 
for a degree through St. Teresa are transferable to the baccalaureate . 
degree program of Winona State University, as well as other institutions. 
These are in a variety of fields such as business and home management, history, 
English, education, and religion. They also offer Continuing Education Units 
(CEU's) for-a number of courses in self-awareness, assertiveness training, 
and career and life planning. 
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The Minnesota Bible College offers Consortium students three evening 
courses in religion and philosophy which are applicable to their own 
degrees or acceptable for transfer credit to degree programs of , other 
Consortium member institutions. 

The Women's Resource Center of the Rochester YWCA has an active 
program of instruction, conferences and seminar^ for women in subject 
areas ranging from problems associated with divorce, to in-'er- personal 
coirmunications, alcohol and chemical dependency, and problems in the 
home and ch^ Id rearing. This program is a valuable^ Supplement to the 
instructional work of the Consortium. because it gives women who are 
preparina to re-epter the job market a non-institutional setting for 
discu*ssing and solving the personal problems which frequently present 
barriers to continuing their education and training. 

STUDENT EXPERIENCES ^ 
. WITH CONTINUING EDUCATION 

•Students were questioned in detail about their instructional program 
and their experiences as adult studentjis reentering education. Their 
.^responses indicate the goals they are pursuing and their needs as students^ 
They also offer some indications of how well their needs are being met. 

We have seen (Table 4) that approximately 70 percent of the mid career 
student respondents have personal ambitions related to career change or 
advancement. Yet apparently they regard a f)igher level of general education 
as more important to their advancement than training in a specific field. 
Practically all of the Rochester students indicated they had entered or 
reentered college to increase their general knowledge and to take adyan- 
tage of the opportunity for personal enrichment and development. They' 
appear to have entered their education programs after some calculated 
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planning. However, they did not appear overly interested in professional 
^Counselling'. The respondents seemed reasonably satisfied that their 
education program was meeting, the objectives they had in mind when they 
enrolled. " 

t. * 

When the Rochester students were asked to indicate the importance of 
each Item in a long list of possible reasons for their reentry into formal 
education (Table S), the responses reflect both their educational ambitions 
and the degree to which the programs in Rochester accomodated to their, 
personal needs. 

VaBLE 5 

' REASONS FOR DECHION TO REENTER SCHOOLING 

Percentage of students indicating various reasons that were "Very fmportant" 
or "Somewhat Important" in their decision to "go back to school" 

Opportunity for personal efirichment/development/aeneral knowledge 98^ 



Could get courses near to home/work place... V 93 

Could get courses that fitted personal time schedule 90 

Opportunity for part-time study ;.. ^ 84 

Courses (or major) I wanted were offered. .Q 83 

To satisfy personal desire to have a college degree 81 

Opportunity to get credit for life/work experiences..... 69 

Good reputation of school or a particular program 66 

Could pace my own learning. . . .". ... i. .\ .-. .62 

Low tuition ( cost) ^ 59 

My family wanted me to go.. ..t 40 

The way to meet job requirements..-. 35 

Availability of financial support 35' 

'Easy way to get a degree/certificate c 31 

Friends were taking this program.... ' 17 v« 

My employer wanted me to go 15 



Because of multiple responses, percentages total to more than 100% 
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.In order to assess the amount of thought mid-career students had given 
to their career and education planning, respondents were asked to indicate 
which of a series of planning steps they had taken (Table 6). 

; About three-fifths of the Rochester students indicated that they had 
done some thinking about a career change and about the same number had 
planned on additional education as a means of prepai'ing themselves for a 
new career. Somewhat fewer, however, had developed a systematic education 
plan and about half were taking courses which were part of a planned program. 

TABLE 6 

EXPERIENCES IN PLANNING FOR CAREER CHANGE 

Percentage 6f students who indicate 

they had undertaken various planning steps 

No planning ^'^ 

Thinking about planning a career change for some time 62 

Looked over lists of jobs riiat .night interest me 32 

Learned about possible new caraers through previous 

work experience - ' 

Sought information from state employment office 13 

Sought information from people now in chosen career(s)... 5:^. 

Actively sought to expand my knowledge of different career options... 33 

Looked into agencies that offer job skills training 8 

Sought advice of college in c ea. 38 

Used local agency offering ca» ee:- olanning f>ervices 8 

Planned additional education to prepare for a career change 68 

Developed systematic education fjlan to accomplish career change 42 

Presently taxing courses which are part of- education plan for y 

career change ' 

Filed job applications which should lead to new career 17 

Because of .nultiple re-iponst^s, perc^^ntages total more than 100^ 
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Forty-seven percent of the women and 31 percent of the men respondents 
felt the need for some counsell ing about the job or line of work they 
should try to get into. Of these, 57 percent of the women and 62 percent 
of the men stated that they had received this help. They named the Rochester 
Consortium, Winona State College, the "ollege of St. Teresa, the University 
of Minnesota, their employers and others as the source of their counselling 
help. Seventy percent of the women who received counselling felt that 
they had received "good advice". Seventy-five percent of the men felt 
that they had received "good advice". Asked if they would be willing to 
pay for career counselling services, 52 percent of the women and 26 percent 
of the men responded aff irm,atively. 

In order to provide some indication of the effectiveness of various 
channels for disseminating information about continuing education oppor- 
tunities, respondents were asked "how did. you find out about the education/ 
training opportunities that were available to you?" The largest percentage 
of both women and men students learned of these opportunities through ads 
or stories in newspapers, radio, and television. 



TABLE 7 

INFORMATION SOURCES 

Percentages of men and women students who found out about 
continuing education opportunities through various channels 





Women 


Men 


from a friend 


32% 


20% 


from a member of family 


g 


5 


from a school previously attended 


22 


24 


by contacting the college directly 


42 


38 


from ads or stories In newspapers, 
radio, television 


46 


43 


from a loca'i community organization 


12 


5 


other sources . 


8 


3 



Because of multiple responses, percentages total more than 100* 
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Twenty-one percent of the mid-career students In Rochester (21 percent 
women and 21 percent men) indicated that they cip^jlied to the school or 
college for financial aid. Of those who applied, 16 percent of the women 
and U percent of the men indicated that they had received some financial 
aid. An unusually large proportion, 63 percent of the students, reported 
receiving aid in the form of tuition or other cost-reimburs'ement from 
their employers. Thirteen percent were receiving aid in the fomi o^" 
Veteran's benefits. 

When asked the general question as to whether they found that the 
courses that they wanted to taKe were available to them, over three-fourths 
of the students indicated that all or most of them were available. 
Twenty-eight percent of the women and 16 percent of the men indicated that 
few or none of the courses they wanted were available (Table 8). 

TABLE 8 

AVAILABILITY 0^ DESIRED COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

Percent of respondents who found that 
courses they wanted were available 

Women Men 

All courses wanted were available 30% \ 37% 

Most courses wanted were available 42 47 

A few courses wanted were available 25 16 

None of courses wanted were available /"~^3 0 

Of all the students in Rochester who responded to thp questionnaire, 
eleven indicated that thty felt that they would be "bothered" if most of 
the students in a particular class were younger than they. All of the 
students talcing courses were returning adult students though they did 
range in ages from mid- late-twenties to tha late fifties. 

In a sunmary questionnaire, the respondents were asked to indicate 
the extent to which they felt that their education or training pro^^ram 
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■had met the objectives they had in mind when they enrolled. About 8/ per- 
cent of the students felt that some or all of the objectives they originally 
had in mind had been met by the programs they had taken or were taking. ^ 
Approximately twc-fifths of both men and women students felt that their 
objectives had been met completely . 

TABLE 9 

EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

Percentage of men and women students, by degrees 
to which their education/training programs had met 
the objectives they had in mind w'len they enrolled 



Education program met objectives completely 
Education program " somewhat" met objectives 
^Education program did not meet objectives- 
"I am too new in the program to respond" 



Women 


Men 




39% 


45 


54 


7 


5 


7 


3 



STATE POLICY RELATED TO 
CONTINUING EDUCATION 



Historically, support for postsecondary education in Minnesota, as 
in most states, has been focused on regular academic programs at 
undergraduate and graduate levels, and on research. Except for funds 'that 
were provided to the Agricultural Extension Service of the University of 
Minnesota, and to the Vocational -Technical Division of the State Department 
of Education, relatively few support dollars had been made available to 
adult or continuing education at the postsecondary level. However, 
during the past ten years the State's interest and concern about the 
role of continuing and adult education has grown. This has been reflected 
in the biennial Reports to the Minnesota Legislature of the Minnesota 
Higher Education Coordinating Board. 
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In its 1969 report, the HEC8 stated that coivtinuing and adult 
education was an increasingly important form of public service and had 
an important role to perform in the future progress of Minnesota. 
The report made clear that "every public institution should be expected 
to maintain a significant program of public service which... has as 
its core a suitable program of continuing education." 



The evolution of state policy supportive of continuing education for 
adults in the 1970's is reflected in the history of the development of 
the Rochester Consortium as this was recounted in a previous section of 
this case study report. However, the following neview, from the state- 
wide perspective, is of value. 

The 1971 Biennial Report of HECB called for the need to develop a 
comprehensive, coordinated statewide plan for the development of adult 
and continT^flg education and community service. It urged the lagislature 
to fund programs in these areas at levels commensurate with programs of 
regular academic courses, thereby eliminating the cost differentials 
to students for day and evening classes. It requested appropriation 
of state funds which could be used as matching funds for Title I HEA 
grants to institutions to support continuing education and coirmunity 
service programs. It also urged that particular attention be given 
to the development of technologies for statewide networks of library, 
computer, radio, and television facilities. The 1971 Report also 
proposed establishment of an Interinstitutional Advisory Council oh" 
Conrnunity Service and Continuing Education as well as a Public Advisory 
Committee to maintain continuing review of the efforts of postsecondary 
educational institutions to meet the needs of the state's adult population. 

By 1973, the pressures on the legislature from citizens in Rochester 
for a new university or a branch campus of the University of Minnesota 
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had been set aside bacause of the reluctance to make sizeable investments 
In new buildings for new campuses. But the pressures for additional 
postsecondary opportunities for adults in Rochester and other areas 
continued. The 1973 Legislature issued a challenge to the HECB and to 
institutions of postsecondary education to determine whether improvements 
in efficiency and effectiveness in meeting regional needs could be ac- 
complishsd through increased cooperation and coordination of programs 
and inter- Institutional planning within a specific geographical region. 
In response to the legislative mandate, ^three experimental regional 
postsecondary planning and coordination projects were established in 
Rochester, Wadena, and the Iron Range. In each case, the projects were 
funded under Title ! HEA allocations with matching state funds. All 
became, operational between . September, 1973 and May, 1974, and they have 
continued their activities with the cooperation and participation of 
nearly all of the postsecondary institutions in each of these region?. 

« 

The 1975 Legislature appropriated $150,000 for 1976 and a similar 
amount for 1977 to sustain the planning and coordination activities 
at these three regional consortium centers. This policy of providing 
modest amounts of state funding to support the staff planning and 
coordination work at these centers has continued and in 1977, a 
fourth regional consortium, in the southwestern portion of the state, 
was funded. 

As currently organized and funded, the regional consortiums 
functioning as catalysts arc working wfth the communities and the insti- 
tutions in planning programs for the adult student clientele and also 
functioning as brokers and advocates for the adult students in their 
search ^or educational and training programs that fit their needs and 
desires. In order to offer the opportunity for* enhanced planning and 
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progranmlng, some incentive funds are needed. Developmental funds 
in 'institutional budgets are in short supply and competition for them 
is increasing. Within existing budgets, the regional projects have • 
no risk capital. As a result, a number of worthwhile program experiments 
are delayed or not conducted, for example, there is no way to 
experiment with varying tuition schedules, and there is no way to contract 
>or unique or special services even when the need is clearly identified. 
Furthermore, the ability to attract public and private grants is impaired 
by the unavailability of matching funds. 

The HECB recommended that a discretionary development fund be 
established for the purpose of making selective investments through the 
regional projects in the following: program experimentation, equalization 
of student costs, contracting for special or unique services, development 
of Inter-institutional programs, and meeting matching requirements for 



Within each of the three regions served by regional consortium 
projects, significant progress has been made in the transfer and 
acceptance of (instructional courr^s) credit among participating 
institutions. The Commission recommended that "institutions participating 
in regional experimental projects be encouraged to continue expansion 
of the transferability and acceptance of credits earned from offerings 
under the aegis of the projects." 

In its 1977 report to the Legislature, the HECB reported that after 
a careful examination of the available data and discussion with representa 
tives of citizens in the regions (Rochester, Wadena, and Iron Range) in 
which the consortiums are located, it was convinced of the merits of 
the activities to date and the dRsirability o^ continuing them. Based 



public and private grants. An appropriat 
$25,000 in 1977 was requested and funded. 
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upon the experience of the past .three year's, It was apparent, however, 
that continued Improvement was dependent upon t'.: availabnity of at 
least minimal staffing for each of the centers (a coord l4ia tor, a student 
advisor, and secretary) and that continued support for the related 
aspects of participating institutions was needed, as well as the 
continued availabnity of minimal discretionary funds for each regional 
center. The Legislature appropriated the requested .amouhts of $189,071 
for 1978 and $197,148 for 1979 for the four regional centers and 
acknowledged that institutional costs of participation in the consortiums 
(including costs of donated space) could be Included in Institutional 
budget requests. 



* ★ * ★ 

The Project Coordinator of the Southeastern Minnesota Education 
Center in Rochester is Dr. Wilbur Wakefield, Room A-102, Rochester 
Comnunity College, Rochester, Minnesota 5^901. The Chairman Is 
Frederick Hubbard, President Northwestern National Bank, 21 Second 
Street SW, Rochester, Minnesota 55901. Dr. David B. Laird, Jr. is 
Deputy Executive Director, Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating 
Bourd, 400 Capitol Square, 550 Cedar Street, Saint Paul, Minnesota 55110. 
Susan Powell is Director for Program, "lanning, and Coordination, 
•Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Board, 400 Capital Square, 
550 Cedar Street, Saint Paul, Minnesota 55110. 
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CASE STUDY: 



0^fAK, WASHINGTON 



This community is nestled in 
a remote, mountainous region. It does not have 
—and does not particularly want-— a reputation 
for population expansion and precipitous industrial/ 
technological change. But the people of the region, 
including residents of the Colville Indian Reserva- 
tion, do want (the opportunity for adult education 
and training that will improve their lives and 
economic well-being. There is no institution of 
postsecondary education within nearly 100 miles. 
Yet they have developed a local educational service 
which has enrolled nearly one in every twenty-five 
adults into college degree or occupational training 
courses. 
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THE COMMUNITY OF OMAK-OKANOGAN COUNTY 



( 



Located In the north central part of Washington, Okanogan County fs 
the largest county 1n the state, containing 5,300 square miles (about 
the size of Connecticut) but only 26,400 population. That population 
Is clustered in small communities in three major river valleys — the 
Okanogan, the Methow, and the Columbia. The local population Includes 
over 2,000 Native Americans living on the Colville Reservation, which 
occupies roughly 1.3 million acres in the southeastern quarter of 
Okanogan County. 



The principal industries in the county are timber and agriculture — 
orchards, hay, and cattle ranches. Crown Zellerbach is the single 
largest private employer. A large professional and paraprofessional 
staff is maintained by the forest service. Another major source of 
©nployment to county residents is provided by various government entitles. 

This county is considered to b^ economically disadvantaged. It 
usually has one of the highest unempWrnent rates in Washington State, 
and the mean average Income is below the national average. However, 
many people willingly trade higher incomes for what they consider the 
quality of life in this area of towering mountains and fertile valUys 
where excellent hunting and fishing areas abound. 

\ 

Prior to the establishnfent of the Okanogan County Educational 
Service, residents of the county had no local opportunity to obtain 
postsecondary education of any kind. Even the high schools did not 
offer evening adult classes. From the center of the county to the 
nearest postsecondary institution, Wenatchee Valley Cd'ege a two-year 
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community college, is ninety-four miles. The nearest four-year college 
or technical/vocational school is one hundrad and forty miles over a 
* mountain pass with seasonally hazardous driving conditions four months 
of the academic year. These conditions made it impossible for county 
residents and members of the ColvillVi^idian Tribes who could not leave 
the area to earn the ben*2f1ts of postsecondary education. 

The Okanogan County Educational Service is an educational brokering 
service in that it provides a,. professional career counselling service 
free of charge to anyone who comes to the front door. It advises them 
on the educational and vocational opportunities that are available to ^ 
them for particular skills training and for two-year or four or more 
years of college degree work. It helps them obtain the financial aids 
to which t^ey may be entitled.' and it encourages and instructs mid-career 
adults in hpw to successfully reenter the process of education and 
learning. ' It is also the outreach branch of Wenatchee Valley College. 
In this capacity, it offers lower division collegiate instruction in 
Omak and in four other surrounding towns, as well as independent study 
programs via correspondence, radio and television. 

Because this experience may offer a pattern for community action 
to many other parts of the country where local postsecondary educational 
opportunities are non-existent or insufficient, the ccnmunity of Omak 
was selected for case study. 



* 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC INDICEsl^ 



Population: 

Okanogan County 26,900^ 
Omak 4J64 

Unemployed as percentages of labor force: 

Okanogan County^: high, February 1977 16.1% 

low, October, 1977 5.5% 

State of Washington (January 1978)^ 7.7% 

U.S. Average (January 1978)4/ > 6.3% 

■ 

Principal Occupations, as 'isercentage of total employed: 

Professional, technical, management 19.7% 

Sales and Clerical 15.2% 

Craftsmen and operators in industry 

and transportation 23.3% 

Laborers, non-farm 7.1% 

Fanners and farm laborers 18.4% 

Service workers (incluoes private 

household workers) . ^ 11.9% 

Education levels as a percentage of males and females 25 years old 
or older in county area, and relationship to total U.S. population 
at each level. (+ indicates greater than U.S.; - indicates less 
than U.S. ; -o- apprdxinately same as U.S. distributions): 

Males Females 
Less than 8 years elementary 11.4% (-) 9.0% ( -) 

8 years elementary 17.8% (+) 14.5% W 

1-3 years secondary 19.0% (+) 22.0% ( +) 

4 years secondary 32.2% (+) ^ 36.5% (+) 

1-3 years college 9.6% (-) 11.1% (-h) 

4 or more years college 10.1% (-) 6.9% (-) 

. Median schools years completed 12.1 yrs (o) 12.1 yrs (o) 

1/ All data, unless otherwise indicated, is from the U-S. Census 1970. 

2/ State of Washington Population Trends . April 1976. 

3/ State, County, and Selected City Employment and Unemployment January- 
October 1977 Bureau of Labor Statistics 

4/ Employment and Earnings March, 1978 . U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 

Labor Statistics, Vol. 25, No. 3 
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PROFILE OF OMAK MID-CAREER STUDENTS 

In the early months of 1977, there were approximately 350 adult 
residents of Omak and Okanogan County enrolled in continuing education 
programs offered through the Okanogan County Education Service (OCES). 

The Infohnation on mid-career students in this conitiun-lty Is based 
on ninety-six completed questionnaires which were returned from students 
fn this area. This sample is equal to about one in every four students. 

« 

Eighty-one percent of the student respondents were taking, courses 
through Wenatchee Vall,ey/ College. Another eleven percent were taking 
courses thf-ough Ft. Wright College of the Holy Names, a four-year 
denominational college in Spokane. The remaining student respondents 
were taking or had recently taken courses offered by Central Washington 
State University, Eastern Washington State University, the University of 
Washington, and the Washington State University. 

Sixty- five percent of the respondents were women, 35 percent men — 
which approx-tmates the division of enrollments at OCES. 

TABLE 1 
AGE GROUPS 
Percentage of women and men students 

Age Groups 
under 30 
3Gs 
40s 

50 or over 

Columns total 100% with allowance for rounding numbers. 



Women f^e" 

Z]% 27% 

27 42. 

24 21 
27 9 



Seventy-seven percent of the women and seventy percent of the 

men were married. ■ Thirteen percent of the women students and 12 percent 
of the- men .Jnrilcated they were divorced or widowed.. Ten percent of the 
women and 18 percent of the men students listed themselves as single. 

Eight-one peircent of the women students had children 17 years of 
age or under who were living at home with them. 

Native Americans were represented In the student population 
(12. percent) slightly higher than In the population as a whole (8 percent) 
Elghty-iseven percent of the. students were 'Caucasian as compared to 
92 percent In the whole population of the county. Other ethnic groups 
In the student population, as In the general county population, accounted 
for less than one percent of the population. 

The average combined family Income of the students was a little over 
$15,000, with 17 percent of the students have family Incomes of less 
than $5,000 per year.' There was very little difference In annual ^family 
Income .Indicated by v'omen students and men students, except that the 
percentage of women students whose family Incomes were In excess of 
$20,000 was appreciably higher than the percentage of men students with 
family Incomes In these brackets. 

Most of the students pursuing education and training courses through 
OCES were employed full-time, as Indicated in Table 2. Those employed 
either full-time or part-tii.^e accounted for 71 percent of the woiyen 
students and 83 percent of the men students. The 20 percent of jthe 
students who indicated their work status as "student" undoubtedly 
Included only those who consider their principal occupation as that of a 
student, even though they may be holding part-time or temporary jobs. 
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" ' > TAiLE '2 — , 

PRESENT WORK STATUS 
Byipercjntages^of women and men students 
within tndlqated. groups 



Employed fdVl-time* ■■ 
Employes part- ttni^ 

Unemployed 
Homemaker 
Volunteer worker 
s, ■ Welfare recipient' . 
Retired person 
Student 

Pjreisenjtly looking for work 
• On lay-off from job 
" . Others ' 



Women 


Men 


48% 


" 73« 


23 


10 


3 • 


9 




' 






' .'S 


0 


3 


3 




18 


2 


9 






S 


^3' 



- Because of multiple.einswsrs, columns total more than 100% 

The adult student populjation in Okanogan County apparently differs 
markedly from the general pdpulati on in occupation pursuits. The 
,percen;bage of students in, the professional, technical, and managei^nt 
occupatlor^s (39 percent) was neai/ly twice tjie percentage, in the geoeral 
population (20 percent). Thd>se in clerical and sales occupations, were 
22 percent among students, and 15 ^percent in the general population, 
draftsmen anii non-farm laborers among students were 12 percent versus 
30 percent in the genera! population. There were/ fewer farmers among 
.the student population (8 percent vs. 18 percent)/ 
^rvlce workisrs among students (1.7 percent) 'than 
(12 percent) . ., 



, and a few more 
in th^ general populatl 



The highest levels of educat.ton already attained by student^ as 
well as by.trieir spouses was considerably higher than In the county 
population as a whole. The- educational levels of students and of the 
students' spouses are shown ^In Jable 3. The principal difference between 
the education levels of the students and those of their spous.es is in the 
number of students who have assinclate degrees lor presumably expect 
shortly 'to receive .them). ^ This 1s^ because most of the degree-oriented 
courses taken through OCES are oriented to the associate degree. Other 
than this phenomenon. It Is Interesting* to note that the highest education 
levels attained by woinen students Is approximately the same as that of . 
their spouses» though seven percent of 'the male spouses of women students 
have doctoral or professional degrees. In contrast, the spouses of men 
students hav^ considerably lower educational levels. Only 17 percent of 
the' men ;students have only a high sctiool diploma or less, jret 43 percent 
of their spouses have high school dip "tomas or less. Sevei^i-elght 
percent of the men students are. in educational levels from "some college" 
through the master's degree. While oti.y 26 percent of their female 
ispouses have attained education levels in these ranges. " 

TABLE 3 " ' 

EDUCATION levels' OF STUDENTS AND SPOUSES * , ^ 
Percentage of students and their spouses by highest level of education attained 

Spouses of 





Students 


Women 


Men 




Women 


Men 


"Students 


Students 


Elementary school or less . ^ ■ 


2% 






. 335 \ 


Some high' school 


• 0 


.7 


. 3 


13 


High school- diploma 


li5 


10 • ' 


14' 


"'27 


Some college or training ^ 


36' 


' 32 


37 


■ -20 


Associate degree V 


23 


36 




. 3 


Bachelor's degree 


12 


7 . - ■ 


12 


3 


Some graduate school 


7 








Master's degree 


3 


3 * 




0 ^ 


DoctiSral or professional degree 


0 


0 






oyier . 


2 . 


6 ' •■' 


. 3 


3 


Does not apply (not married) 








27 



Columns total 100%, with allowance for rounding numbers 



,.(30 percent) than'ln the general population (12 p^cent). Those lit the 
professional , ' technical t and managenient occupatlonr were -28 percent^, 
aipong 'students, and '20/percent In the^ general population.. The number of' ' 
student respondents engaged. In clerical and sales occtipatl^ons (33 pjsrcent) 
was sHghtty higher than in the general population' (26 percent) There 
were (fiarkedly few craftsmen and noii-farm laborers among the "student . 
'pppui-atlqn (5. percent vs. 44 percentl . * . ' 

The highest Teyeil's of education already attained by students as welP^ 
•as by ^h^lr spouses wi^s generally higher .than ^1n the two-county aire^ ' ' 
population ^as a whole. The educational levelslof students' and of the 
students' spouses are Shown In' Table 3. The pirlnclpal difference between 
t^e educi^lon levels of the students and those^of their spouses Is in 
• the 'number of students who have some college training. It Is 1nt#est1ng 
tp note that the highest education levels ittalped. by both men and women 
students Is considerably higher than tho^e of their spouses.* Fewer than 
"^ne-tftlrd of all student respondents have a high school diploma or less, 
yet^b^ut 40 percent of tlieir spouses have high schopl diplomas or less. 

\ ^ / EIJIICATrOJi LEVELS OF STUDENTS AND SPOUSES 









Spouses t)f 




Students 


Wombm> 


Men 




. Women 


Men . 


Students . 


•Students 


Elementary school or less/ 


0% 


0% 


6X - 


• 0% " 


Some high school 




0 - 


4 


22 


High School diplomav 


"25 


30, . 


30 


22 


Some col lege* training 




50 

t* 


n. 


n 


Associate degree 


' , V 


. 0 


2 

« 


0 


bachelor's iegree 


^- 4 


10 


4 




Some* giraduate school 


5 


10 


4 


0 '•• 


Master's degree . 


: 5 


0 


4 




Doc^Qral or profess ionar degree 


• ?■ 


0 


6 


0 


Other 




0 


4'- 


0 


Does not^ apply ^(not married) 


« 




26 ' 


' . 44- 



Columns total 1003J, with allowance for rounding numbers 



' Th9 moist lifiportant finding pf the survey and the one wh1*ch Is most, 
pertinent to .the theme of th1$ project Is that which relates to students' 
career plans. 

The quQStlonMire . aske'd respondents to Identify themselves with one. 
of five statemenjts whl^/i were deislgned to classify them e^lther as a 
present career chan »!ar (lie. now changing or preparing to change to a new* 
line of work with either .a* new employer or with their present employer) • ' 
as a potential career chancer (a person who would. like. to change to a new 
''line of work at some future time}, as a career upgrader (a. person who Is 
working for ah'-advai^ement 1ri his or her present career/l.lne of viprk), . 
of as a noh«changer (one 'who prefers to stay on the present* job or career 
for the foreseeable future). ' 

More than three out of five men students an(l more than half of' the 
women students Identified themselves with .one' of the career change or ; 
ad)tancement categories. Thirty-one percent of the women and forty-three percent 
ofJ:he.men, are presently working towards alioal of advancing their' career 
aspirations. . \ . . ' ^ \ 

« « Ci * • t 

- ■' \ ' TABLE 4 = -• • . 

, DESCRIPTION OF CAREER PLANS * 
Percentages of men and women students who Identified * . 
tIjemselVes'wIth one of five categories of career change goals ) . , 

^ Change Category 

1. Presently changing careers 

Presently changing -to new line 
of work, but with present employer 

3. Would like future change of career 
(Potential changer} T" 

4'. Working for advancement In present 
career with same or new employer 

5. No change of Job or career in 
foreseeable future 

Columns total 100%, with allowance for rounding numbers . 
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Women 


Men 


U% 


26 


7 . • 


7 


24 


23-. 


10 


10 


46 


36 



COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR 
MID-CAREER CONTINUING EDUCATION 

. ■ ^ : ' r- , ' • ^- \ 

% % * * 

In the Ute 1960*s, a few of the citizens of Omak Indicated thejr 
Interest.ln continuing education and enrolled In sojne extension courses 
offered by Wenatchee Valley College. 

- In 1971. a group of civic leaders, educators, buslnessme^n, and 
church leaders from small towns throughout the Omak-Okanogan County area 
gathered at ^ mountain retreat for a three-day^ workshop-conference 
which was sponsored by Wenatchee Valley College (VIVC) . Twenty-two WVC 
officials and two representatives of the University of Vlashington in . 
Seattle met with the group to discuss the educational interests and 
needs of the people and the' community's needs for educated and occupational ly 
trained mid-career citizens. Among the outcomes of the conference were, 
decisions tot^ (1) develop a community liafson group to facilitate 
conmjnication withl^Wenatchee Valley College; (2) -formalize and coordinate 
a conmunity action group.pf representatives of the. various communitl^. in- 
dustries and existing agencies; and (31 hold periodic local confer?n6w 
to review. needs and give priorities, to educational programs.. Funds weHi^^ 
secured later that yean from Title HIV HEA. to <nnaugurate a career 
' counselling program; the major emphasis of which was to encourage the 
Indian people to go to college. 

The strongest impetus to the adult postsecondai^ continuing education 
effort in Oroak came with the return of Vietnam veterans who wanted to i^e 
their Veterans Educattonal Benefits.. In 1973, a Veterans representative 
. was hired to work in the Omak are^, and a WVC faculty person Began 
•conducting multi-class courses -on Friday evenings and Saturdays in book- 
keeping and accounting." But the veterans wanted more. They-want^d 
occupational and academic programs that would lead to an asso'clate degree. 
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In 1974. the Okanogan County Education Service >(OCE$) got off to -a" 
major start wi.th a three-year grant from the Fund for Im^vement of 
Postsecondary Education (FIPSE) which enabled Wenatchee Valley College 
to greatly expand its offerings, to degree programs 1n Omak. The"OCES 
counsellor that year travelled approximately 1,100 mfles a month,' visiting - 
conrounltles. in a 60-mile radius of Omak and recruiting students — ^ 
practically all of t^em veterans and other etdults. From an initial ' 
enrollment of 110, the program has arown in fgur years to over 400 students.' 
Nearly half of these' now look b^^d the two-year associate degree program- 
and express goals of obtaining^ a four-year baccalaureate degree. 

The Okanogan County Education Service now operates from a building 
in Omak. (a former convent facility) jtb which have been added a row of 
four modem classroom-laboratories. It has organized outreach classes 

L 

Which are offered in. surrounding communt^tles, including two on the Col v1 lie 
Indian Reservation. They meet in school houses, churches, local machine 
shops', and other locally-available spac^is. 

Title III, HEA, provided the original funds to expand the OCES career 
counselling center and to install a computer connection with the Washington 
Occupational Information System (WOIS). However, the counselling actlvUies 
are now funded by the State throi(^h WVC, and Title III funds are used for 
vocational and other instructional activities. With a staff of full-time 
and part-time counsellors, it now interviews about 1,500 persons a year, 
encouraging people to further their education or training, offering 
professional counselling, education planning, aptitude and interest testing, 
as well as assistance on financial aids and application pro^cedures. 

■ A 

f ■ 

Finding four-year college degree opportunities for people bound 
to their homes in this region has not been easy for OCES. Fort, Wright 
College of Hgly Names, a four-year C-atholIc liberal arts college located \ 
^in Spokane, 140 miles east of Omak, became interested .in o/fering degree' 
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1 * • 

courses to. members of the tribes on the Colvllle Reservation4 Residents 
of the Reservation are assisted In their college education ambitions by 

*.a variety of financial aid programs ranging through the regular state 
and' federal aid (Epigrams to funds from the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
the local tribal treasury. These are administered by a highly organized » 

'tribal educational council. • \ 

. . The -Fort Wright external degree offerings are taught by OCES at 
'facilities on thrs Reservation. The two major areas of emphasis are 
teacher education and wild life management. Many of the courses are 

I 

. taught by OCES-WVC faculty who are hired as adjunct faculty and supervised 
by Fort Wright ColUvge, which also sends one member of its own faculty 

-to Omak each semester to offer courses in his or her specialty. The • 
College also' offers limited degree credit for experiential and prior 

. learning. 

The Fori: Wright program presently enrolls about 40 students. Most 
of these are Indian tribal students, but the program -is open to others- 
as well. However,' the tuition costs of this private college ($60 per 
senester unit) make the program prohibitive for many local people. 

Okanogan County Education Service has made strong efforts to bring 
four-year, programs to Omak from the Washington public colleges and 
universities with only limited success. A few students have been enrolled 
in the external degree program of Eastern Washington State University. 
These ire largely self- instruction programs with summer school residency 
^'re<|u1rements, From time to time other students have been' enrolled in 
extehial degree programs of other state public institutions. The , 
different institutional policies of each Institution, such as a minimum 
class enrollment of twenty students*1n each course or Insistence upon 
traditional mddes of teaching, make sustained programs thro^ugh OCES in. 
Omak nearly impossible.' However, OCES and WVC are currently working with the 
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Washington itate University in Pullman to extend their Instructional 
television network to the Okanqgan area. This may eventually make 
baccalaureateMevel credit cpurses more available to students* in this 
area. . 

INStlTUTlONAL PROGRAMS ' . ' ^ 
, ^ >0R ADULT CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Wenatchee Valley College offers a variety of services In.Omak and 
Okanogan Cojunty. Individuals may take courses which will lead to a ' 
.number of two-year degrees: (1) Associate In Arts (iHA) degree^ 
(2) Associate In General Studies (ASS) degree; "(3) Associate In Appll^ed 
Arts (AAA) degree; and (4) Associate In Applied Arts Certificate?^ '.he 
urogram Is designed to enable 1ni(|1v1duals to e^rn college credit by 
jsieans' of: ^ * " , 

Classroom Teaching - The college faculty or adjunct faculty teaches 
fully. accredited courses offered :in the WVC college catalog In 
* regular classrooms, occupational laboratories, or shops. However, 
several of the catalog courses arr not taught In Omak because of ' 
the lack, of technical facilities or lacl; of local Interest. ■ 

Credl t-by-Exam1 nat1 on - WVC is a testlhg center for the College 
Level E/i'aralnatlon Program (CLEP)l An Individual may earn up to 
a year's credit for knowledge and skill acquired outside a college 
classroom. A student may also challenc^e Individual courses by 
examination. 

Ce rtification - In some cases, an individual may be granted college 
credit for knowledge acquired in his/her occupat"fon. WVC faculty, 
upon examination of work experience records and by personal interview 
may certify that the individual already knows the material of a' 
cour^ie and may recomuend that course credit be granted. 
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^ fupervised Study - An Individual inaylattroll in courses offered In 
, the WVC Catalog and, complete the wor(c through 1nd1v1du»4^ study . 
and regMlarly scheduled conferences with* an Instructor or OCES * 
staff. * . 

Internships - AnHndlvldual may receive credit for skills learned 
through on-the-job training, by "contracting" with OpES and the- 
canjjloylng agency. An OCES staff person Is responsible for assisting 
the Individual to analyze his/her learning and to cormunlcate and 
evaluate 1t^ ' ... 

Independent Study - -*An Individual may enroll in a class, obtain 
the syllabus, outlines, and reading lists, 'and mi-term tests, and by 
using thesi, prepare for the final examinationa. Or an indiyiduar. 
has the option to propose a study program and "contract" foc^the 
learning with dCES.V ' 

Community Involvement - Another alternative available to students ' 
is to perform volunteer work for public or private non-profit - 
organizations and earn up to fifteeh credits for the experiences. 
Credits are given -in the related academic field upon. ful f ill ment' 
of the Conrninity Involvement Program (CIP) contract. 

' -Cooperative Education - The college offers a cooperative work-study 
program wfjich allows individuals to alternate between on-campus 
study and off-campus work in the ffeld of their choice. Students 
learn and. (earn) ^ for periods of three or six months, then return 
to the- campus. Credit is gVanted for Wll -planned experiences with 
a bonafide employer which fits a student's educational goals. 

Individual ■!zed Learning Kits - A limited number of courses are 
available to students to study In their homes via correspondence, 
radio, and/or television. OCES arranges < for tutors and faculty 
members to lead discussions for students using this method of study. 

The OCES-WVC program at Omak also offeris a program to those persons 
who wish to take courses to complete a high school diploma. • These 
individuals may take their classrpom\ instruction and gej}eral education 



(fiEO) examl^nftt'tons through the College, or they may take courses at , 
their local high schoorand at OCES and receive their dlplpma from the " 
high school. • * 

The administration of vocational "training programs presents some 
special problems In an area $uch as this with sparse population and 
limited depnd for particular occupational ski Us. OCgS tias developed 
a concei^^ of "phase In/phase out" In their* planning of programs for , ' 
certain occupations. One example Is the training program for law enforce- 
ment officers. When first Introduced, the program was very popular for 
about two years, until the 'local opportunities were about filled. 
T^ien enrollments dropped off considerably until more local job opportunities 
opened up*. Now, the program. is back to higher levels. This experience 
gave rise to the Idea of p uing programs in as* they anticipate a rise 
In Job opport.un1t1es, then phasing them out for a period when the Job 
market Is sated, and until such time as Job ppe'ning prospects reappear. 
The Licensed Practical Nurse program offers another example. This 
program, financed by CETA funds, was offered In the past until the need .' 
for local LPII's was largely filled and the CETA funds withdrawn for ^ 
other priority classifications. Now,, che LPN program Is being revived 
for two ll*mor\th programs of . l^candldates per program. A local 
hospital again has obtained the CETA funds and these, with some funds 
provided by the State, are financing the program for this period. 
After the second year, thp^ program may again be temporarily phased out. 
The WVC Associate 1n Applied Arts program In Forestry has rece^ntly been 
Installed fn Nespelem, on the CblvUle Reservation, to supply a local 
need for foresters trained In the particular needs of the- forest products , ^ 
Industry on the Reservation. This program will b^ phased out when the 
demand has been met, until such time as new Job openings In that area 
reappear. . 

This phase Ir^phasd out concept 1s particularly worthwhile because 
It allows OCES and the College to rotate ava11ai)le funds among changing 
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pndritles in the iccupatknal training fielnd. It offers problems only 
when costly teaching l.iboratory investments are required for courses . . 
that do not sustain enrollments on a constant basis. However, in some 
•cases, this can be. overcome by renting faciliities duri'ng off-hours from 
local businesses or industrial firms. * 

I * 

.. Currently about 70 WVC courses are offered in the Omak classrooms 
of'-in the laboratory and shop facilities of nearby Okanogan High School. 
Nineteen courses are offered In the OCES program' at Brewster, (33 miles 
.south of Omak on the Columbia Ri^er); 16 courses are offered at Nespelem 
(40 miles to the east on the Colville Reservation); V4 are offered at 
Oroville-Tonasket (50 miles to the north, near the Canadian border); and 
6 are offered at Twisp (located in the Methow Valley 37 miles to the 

4 

west). / ■ 

tt * ■ 

•* « 

Continuing education for mid-career adults in the public postsecondary 
institutions in Washington, as in most other. states, is required to be 
financially self-supporting. The Wenatchee Valley ^College full-time rate 
tuition fee (10 or more credits) is $83.00 per quarter, plus books and 
incidental fees. Part-time students pay^$lo;30 per credit hour. Programs, 
offered by the St-ate Universities (i.e.. eastern Washington, Central < 
Washington, at^d Evergrecm) are ^$20.00 per semester quarter hour for 
undergraduate credit and $22.00 per semester quarter-hour for graduate 
credit: • , 
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STUDENT EXPERIENCES 

CONTINUING EDUCATION . . ' * 

Students were- questioned 1n detail about their Instructional programs 
and their experiences as adult stud«tts -reentering education. Their 
responses indicate the goals they are pursuing and their needs as students. 
They ^Iso offer some Indidatlon of how ^11 their needs, are bcjug met. 

\ Most inld'career students at Omak are. taking courses which will lead 
them to an associate degree. More, are 1'i a general studies curriculum, 
fewer In the applied fields. , In spite uf the limited opportunity available 
to them, many hold the hope of con'-lnulnci to the bachelor "decree level. \ 

We have seen (TaiSle 4,page^l0) that'^ntore than half of the women and 
two-th1rc|s of the m<!n have personal ambitions related to career change 
or advancement.' Yet» apparently they regard a higher level of general 
education as more Important to their advancement than traflning In a . 
specific field. Practically all of the Omak students Indicated they 
had entered or reentered college to Increase their general knowledge and 
to take advantage ; of the opportunity for personal enrichment and personal 
advancement. Th^y entered Into their education programs with Vess 
, calculated planning, and they seem to have been^-less Interested in 

professional counselling than^ls the^se in the other communities ~ 

studied. In spHft.of^the llmitedMDfferlngs, they seem reasonably 
satisfied that th^lr education program is meeting the objectives they had • 
In ml nd when Jjhe/ en rol 1 ed . . . 

When the Omak istudents were asked' to indicate the importance of each 
Item In a long list of possible reasons for their reentry into formal 
education (Table .5), the responses reflected both their educational 
oambltions and the degree to which the OCES programs accomodated their 
persorjfff needs . c. ' . - 
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TABLE 5 

REASONS FOR OECIS^ON TO REENTER SCHOOLING ^ . 

' Pi»rcentage,o^ stuuerits in<ii eating "various reasons that were "Very Important 
.or "Somewhat important" In their decision to "go back to school 

Opportunity for personal enrlchment/development/general know! edge...... 96« 

Could get courses that fitted piarsonal time schedule 90 

tould. get "courses, near to home/work place — ; : *• ^8 ■ 

Opportunity (for part-time study • ' 

Xourses for major) I. wanted^ were offered.. ^7 

To satisfy personal desire- to have a college degree. ..^ 59 

Could pace my own le-^.rning • • 

..Low tuition (cost) ...... .,y • • ^ 

^ Good l-epiffation of school or a particular program 49 

'Availability of financial suppoirt.... - ..^4 

/The way to meet job requirements. 37 

Oppartunity'to get credit for life/work experiences 37 

Friends were taking this program. .. ^ • •••• '-^^ ' 

Easy way to get a degree/certificate ••• '•S 

My family wanted me to go 17 

My employer wanted me to^.. ... . 6 

Because. of multiple responses, percentagies total more than 100% 

In order to measure the amount of though mid -care^ students had 
^ given to their career and education planning, respondents were asked tp 
■indicate which of a series of planning steps they had taken (Table 6). .• 

About one-half of the Omak students indicated that they had done 
some thinking about, a career change and about the same percentage had 
planned on" additional education as a means of preparing them >^ a new ^ 
career. Somewhat fewer, however, had developed a systematic education 
plan and about on^'<M*d^e'" taking courses which were, part of a planned 
program. 
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since all .respondents were studentSo, these .data seem to Indicate 
that' between on'e«ha If and two- thirds o.f them were taking course work 
while theywe're still .fn the prqcess'of developing their eventual' career 
plans.f 
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TABLED ■ • . ' 

. ' ^ EXPERI£t!iC£S IN PLANNING FOR CAI^EER CHANGE , 

* Percentage* of Students. who Indicated 

they h4d undertaken various planning steps ^ 

•' . • ^ . 

No planning 26% 

<Thliikiiig. about planning ^ career change for some time T 50 

Looked over lists of jobs that might Interest me...*. ^ 27 

learned about possible new careers through previous 
worH;: experience *. ^ . . - • • 

Sought Information from state employmenjt office 11 

Sought Information from people now In chosen carreer(s}... 36 

•Actively" sought to expand^iny knowledge of different 
career opti ons ^ .^v i 27 

Looked Into agencies that offer ^ob skills training....?. 7 

bought advice of College In area... .21 

■ ■ » • • • 

Used local agency offering career planning Service's. . . 1 

Planned additional education to prepare for career change. ....... .r. .54 

Developed systematic education plan to accompTlsh da reer change 33 

Presently taking courses which are part of education pUn 

for career change .V- . 39 

Filed Job applications which should lead to new career. ^.....14 

Because of multiple responses, percentelges total more than 100% 

• ^* 

S1n(^e, in Omak, the "local agency offering career planning service? 
and the dpUege counselling office are the same,i these totals should be 
combined." 

\ • ■ 

r 
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Twenty-'^ree percent of- the women and 42 percent of the men 
respondents fndlcated that they hid felt the need for some^unselllng 
about the job or line of work they should try to Vet Into. Of these*, 
42 percent of the women and' 42 percent of zKe stated that they had 
received' .this. 'he! p." . They named OCES, WVC, their ^loyers. and others 
as the source of their counselling help. Sieventy percent of the. women 
who received counselling felt that they- had received. "good advice." 
Fifty-seven percent of the men felt that th^ had -received "good advice." 
Asked if they would^ve been wil.ling'to pay for career counselling services 
35 percent" of the woimen and 39 percent of the men responded affirmatively. 
•Asked if thei- would have been willing to pay for^career counselling 
services, 35 percent of the women and 39 percent of the men responded 
affirmatively. ' 

In order to provide some indication of the ef f/ficti veness of various 
"channels for disseminating iriformatibn about conti^ing education oppor- 
tunities, respondents were asked "how did you find out about the education/ 
training opportunities that" were available to you?" -A'ds or sJ:or1es* in 
newspapers, radio, and television. attracted the largest percenUge of 
women students, but most men learned of these opportunities by word-of- 
mouth from friends. • 

■ . ; TABLE 7 J • ' 

INFORMATION SOURCES 

Percentages of men and women students who found out about 
continuing education opportunities through various channels 





• Women 


Men 


from a friend 


30%^ 


5'8% 


from a member of family 


9 


5 


from a school previously attended 


13 


23 


by contacting the college directly 


22 


10 


from ads or stories in newspapers, 
radio, television 


50 


29 


from a Igcal community organization 


7 


3 


other sources " 


12 


16 


•Because of multiple responses, .percentages total more than 100% 
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Eighteen percent of the women and 25 percent -of the men Indicated 
that they had applied. for financial aid. Twenty-two' percent of the 
women and 44 percent of the nien reported *hat they had received financial 
aid, thus Inrilcatlna that' some people who*d1d not apply for aldrnevertfte- 

"ft 

Tle^s recilyed It,, presumably -from the Colvllle- Tribes, employers or other 
sources. ' , 



When asked t^e general question as to whethiv* they found that the 
courses t.hat th^ wantech-to take were available to them, a little over • 
half of the students indicated that: all or most of them were' available. 
Forty-six percent of the women and 30 percent of tWfe men Indicated that 
few«r none of the courses they wanted were available -{Table 8). This 
information probably reflects the somewhat limited number of courses 
offered. A number cf courses in the Wenatchee Valley College Catalog 
and many -of the Fort Wright College courses canrtot be given in Omak or ' 
surrounding comminities because of the small demand for tihem or because 
the technical facilities needed for some. requested courses are not 
readily available. . • 
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K AVAILABILITY OF DESIRED COURSES OF INSTRUCtlON 

Percent of respondents who found that • 
courses they wanted were available ' 



/ 



Women . Men 



All courses wanted were available 17% }Z% 

Most courses wante^were available 36 , . 58 

A, few courses wanted were available . 45 30 \ 

None of coursesj wanted were available 1 0 

a 

Of all the students in Omak who responded to the questionnaire, only 
two -indicated that they felt that they would "bothered'Mf most of 
the situdents in a particular class were yot^pger than they. All of the 
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students taking courses through OCES are returning aduTt students though 
they do range in'&^es from- mid- or late. twenties, to the^ late fifties. 

'in a summary question, the respondents were asked to Indicate. the 
extent to' which. they /felt that their education, or training program had 
met the objectives they had <n mind when they enrolled. About thre?- ^ 
fourths of both the men and the women students felt that some or all of 
the objectives they originally had In mind hajl been met by the programs 
they had taken or were taking. Approximately, one- third of the students 
felj that "5fe1r objectives had 6een met completely . ' 

' , ' TABLE 9 

EDUCATIONAL-OBJECTIVES. 

Percentage of men and'^iomen students, by degrees 
to which thetr eduv-ati on/training programs had met 
the objectives they had In mind when ,they enrolled 




■ ^ome n 

Education program met objectives completely ^ 

Education program " somewhlt" met objectives 42 

Education nrooram did not meet objectives \ 9 

"I am too new In the program to' respond" . ^ 14 



• STATE POLICY RELATED TO ' 
^" CONTINUING EDUCATION 

'* In recent years, the Washington State Senate has expressed Its 
Interest In the matter of continuing ed.ucati'on for mid-career adults and. 
of off-campus instruction through the adoption of floor resolutions 
calling upon the Council for Postsi^dary Education to review the issues 
involved. Although adopted two ye|if|5 apart,' these resolutions are linked 
in their intent. \ . ' 
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The first senate resolution (SFR 1^74-'218 adopted February 12, 1974) 
directed the Council to conduct a j^evl'ew of existing extension and' 
correspondence courses tj determine the appropriate roles of the various 
.Institutions, to examine newly developed off-campus course offerings 
and. programs, and to prepaf'e guidelines and procedures for the adopt16n of 
new programs, giving specific attention to cooperative approaches among 
the Institutions. 

Two years after the adoption of the first resolution, a second senate 
resolut;ion (SFR 1976-221) was adopted.. This resolut1or\ reflected an 
evolution of legislative thought on the subject of of f -campus Instruction. . 
It directed the Council for Postsiecondary Education to consider In the 
'general study of off-campus offerings :ie possibility of requiring that . 
pubfalc Institutions'^ obtain Council ap Toval before Initiating or 
expanding educational services outs - j of their primary geographical 
service areas. It contained statements reflecting a rather "clear cohcafn 
that institutions might seek to off-set declining on-campus enrollments 
by offering ofr-campus courses at distant locations and thus Incur intra- 
, mural competition and service ovepTJip. While the apparent emphasis of 
the 195^4 resolution was support^or expanded access' through off -campus 
instruction, that of the 1976 resolution was one of concern for coordinatic 
and public accountability. Both of these resolutions were oriented. more 
toward potential rather than then-current problems. • 

Presently, t:he Council's Vesponsi bill ty with >espect to 'institutions 
in the matter of the coordination of continuing edudation and off -campus 
offerings Is confined to reviewing and making recomnendations to the 
Institutions, the Legislature,, or" the Governor. The Council does not- 
regulate such^^rings through review of them for its own approval or 
disapproval. TSffthls. timfe the only real control of institutional program^ 
is through the budgetary process. ^ Even so, institutions are appropriated 
a specific budget by the State and when unspent budget surpluses can be 

> ■ I 
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projected (as for example an unexpected drop 1n on-campus enrollments) the 
Institutions are free to use these funds for whatever programs they feel 
ire appropriate. With the slackening of on-campus enrollments, the 
number of off-campus courses (primarily for adult students) has Increased 
i5 percent to 20 percent each ^ea»« for the past several years. 

The Council Is very much aware of the fact that off -campus credit 
instructional offerings are a growing phenomenon In Washington Stated 
They have addressed this subject and the matter of- meeting the educational 
demands of nontradltlonal age- clientele In Planning and Policy Reconwendat.lons 
for Washington Postsecondarv Education: 1976-1982 . It addresses Itself 
to four primary goals for Washington Postsecondary Education, in terms of 
(1) respofislveness, -(2) access^ (3) diversity, and (4) coordination. 

Under r^sponsivmsst It states that postseccndary education must 
respond to the full" range of adult educational. needs, and points out that • 
program quality standards must be a constant concern. It states that 
aoc9ss to education for all persons beyond high school age who desire it 
and can benefit from It Is a basic goal. It defines "all persons" 
specifically In terms of race, sex, ethnic origin, /locld-eponomic status, 
age beyond traditional high s'chool age, and by geographical isolation. 
It calls for the reduction ofrbarrries to access for tjnose .lacking in 
'pre*'e<?u1s1te educational backgrounds or lacking In financial means., Jn. 
discussing diversity' it urges, the development of a variety of 'institutions 
and program options and the. utilization of all educational resources. 
It specifically mentions off-campus.facilitles, tjelevision and other 
nontradltlonal delivery systems, credit for experiential learning, life- 
long learning programs, and the need for expert guidance and counselling 
services. Uhder the subject of coordination it emphasizes the requirement 
for coordination of aJi educational resources to improve program effective- 
. ness and services to' the public within a context of financial feasibility."' 
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The^e statbuents seem to establish a set of policies supportive of * 
continuing. education. and occupational training for- mid-career adults. 
'Their execution, however, depends upon the persuasive abilities (but not 
the author tif') of the Council on Postsrcondary Educ.i-ion. New educationaf 
development proposals — in Washington as in other states — - have to 
compete for funding Wiority with other societal needs. 

' • . • ' • • . 

The institutions themselves will have to use their present authorities 
and establish their policies in many of the suggested aj^eas-in a more 
coordinated manner and in ways that are more responsive to the "nontraditionar* 
mid-career students which throughout > the state are "seeking accomodations 
'for their continuing education and training lieeds. The orderly growth of 
adult and professional continuing education in Washington will deMnd-trponv / 
the persuasiveness of the cases made for, .new- programs by the Co'uffcll and J 
by t;he institutions to the Legislature. 



The Director of the Ok.inogan County Education Service is Ms Winifred 
Voelckers, Omakj Washington 98841. The - President of the Wenatchee Valley 
College is Dr. James Davis, 1300 Fifth Street, Wenatchee, Washington 98801. 
Executive Ot rector of the Washington Council for Postsecondary Education , 
is Mr. Gayle Norris. 908 East Sth Stre^: Olympia, Washington 98504. 
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CASE\STUOY: 

\ 
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CHICO AND NORTHEASTERN ^CALIFORNIA 

* "... 



! This large, sparsely-populated rural 

area, with many small connunl ties, relatively Isolated from 
each ot^^r, was demonstrably'jn need of comiunlty services, 
and oopurtunltles for further educating and tra1p.log Its 
adult population. A strong consortium of publjx: postsecondaiy 
Institutions centered at Chico developed a netMork whIch 
cooperatively originates and delivers educational ard^tralnlng 
programs as well, as cultural 9nd community welfare services, 
^e network consists of Inter-institution, Inter-cdninunlty 
sharing of Instructional materials, programs, and faculty, 
as well as a television network which Is the delivery system 
• for many of these resourci^s . .. . . 
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THE COfWUNITY OF CHICO-NORTHEASTERN CALIFORNIA ' ' » 

The "comnunlty" of Northeastern California Is actually a network of \ 
connu'inltles l^ed together by the cownon econonfic, wel/are., and. educational 
needs of four Jibhdred thousand people spread through an eleven^county 
.area whilch is as large as the^hole state of Ohio (39,298 square miles). 
This s.tudy truts thejjjhole area as a single comnunlty. jothVbecause of 
the presence of cowmornn^e^^ts and needs and because a ^inglc educatlonal 
consortium provides aMpt*K)rl?>«^soc1al and educational services, which 
reaches into almost every community In the area, giving administrative, 
support' and direction as well as assisting tn the funding of local and 
cooperative educatijifln^l programs and community projects. ( 

The area is p(redom1nantly rural. The largest cormiunity, center, Ch1co» 
has a population oKabout 20,000 people. More, than three-fourt/js of the 
.popumion resides in very small towns and rural areas. ' Some of the land 
area.lies.in the northern section of California's great Central Valley, 
where rice and orchard crops predominate, but most of the land inj'tWi 
eleven-county area is mountainous, 'with small crop-raising valleys and 
hundreds of small lumber and mining towns, many of them largely isolated 
from each other by' mountain ranges and winter snows. 

Throi^h most of this decade, this area has experienced economic 
-distress. Fer-xiapita irvcome, for example. Is considerably lower than 
th,e average for the state as a "whole.. . Lumbering, the manufacture of 
forest products, and raining have >een hard hit, and they account for a 
high rate of unemployment and^ underemployment. 

- <^ "... 
4 Furthermore, the highly seasonal nature of lumbering and fanning 

work causes great flucuations in employment. For example, in October of 

1977, before winter rain and snow halt the* harvesting of lumber and 

'agricultural crops,^ unemployment. in these counties was. only slightly 



greater than the State average (see data on page ). However, in the 
•previous January, unernploymertt had been nearly double the" October f-jgures, 
and In some counties, January unemployment was three times the October 
rate (e.g. Lassen County 18. n vs. 5.8%; Plunjas 24. U vs. 7.7%; and / 
Siskiyou 19. 0S8 vs. 7.5%). \ . J 

In recent^ears, improved highway sys terns \ have made parts of this 
area morie easily accessible to population centers to the south, and this 
has Increased the number and .size of resort est^bllshpiSnts which operate 
both summer and winter. A numljer of new 11.ght l\idusir1es have also 
developed In some areas, primarily concerned with food and Wood products 
technologies. \ 

A study of this eleven-county area conducted t?y the California 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education In 1972 revealed a comparatively 
low Tevel of educational attainment of aduUs. howeyer; a key .finding of «^ 
this, education-needs 'suirvey was that 45 percent of the adult population 
would be interesfed In continuing- their education somewherfe in the area 
If the opportunity were available, twenty-five percent of these desired ' % 
to attend college but could not do so for family reasons (Inability to 
Jeave the home), or for reasons of distance orSecausyB.\they7i'ad tf) work 
full-time. - ^ y . • 

Since the time of the Coordinating Council study, a strong tooperatlve 
network of all pjublic postsecondary educational institutions In tt^ area 
has been formed, and several irember colleges have established small net- 
works of outreach educational centers in rural and often remote communities 
In ^helr outlying districts. They have cooperatively developed comunity 
Improvement prcarams instructional programs that have created new 
learning opportunities for adults ^throughout the region. A television 
network now links. many conwiinltleS and is being expanded as funding 
permits. ^ ^ 
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This large conmunlty area was selected for study because 1t .offered 
an Interesting model of educational -and co».?nun1ty service networking which 
might wen be adapted '1n other areas. The- total civic and Educational value 
of this enterprise to the service area ,1s unquestionably far greater than^ 
Wld -have been thp s.um of the Individual Institutional jf forts 1f they were 
working alone and In relative Isolation from each'other. ' 



The study of this coirinunltyNwas focused on two areas -— 'on the city 

of Chi CO . where the central offloe-^of the consortium organization is 

located and where California State Unlyelrslty-Chico provides an external 

.degree service Iwhich Is utilized throughout tHe areax— * and In the town 

of Weed , where the local coninun.1ty college serves adult continuing 

education students living In and near* the town and also serves adult 

populations through, a network of ten outreach education/learning centers 

In simill and often Isolate^ towns up to one hundred and fifty miles distant, 

This viUtreach program. network at Weed is illustrative of similar Outreach 

networks of other community collegels In the consortium. . 

0 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC INDICEsl^ 

oPdpulatlon: » * 

Elevenocounty area 407.025 



1 



Unemployed as percentages of labor force: 

• Eleven-county area^/ '.high. January J977 U.7% 

low, October 1977 ^ _7J.X 

' . .State of Call fom1a2/( October, 1377) JJ? 
State' of Cal1fom1a^(January, 1978) ; 
- U.S. Averag'e^^ (January, j978) , S«3% > 

ftflnclpal Occupations, as f*»centa^e of total 'employed: . * . < 
Professional,, technical, ipanagement ,* , 2313% . ' \ ^ 

Sales and "Clerical * 21i8« * ' 

, Craftsmen and operators tn Industr^y 4* ' ^ ' ' 

. and transportation' ; ' 25.3% . . . 

Laborers, and non-ofarm ■ \i ^ ■ -its? „^ 

Farmers and farm laborers v -SJ? t * . 

Service wbr kerM Include private J"^- ' 

household workers) 15.0% 

Education levels as a„ percentage of males and females '25 years 
or old«r in the eleven-county area, and relationship. to total U.S. 4 
population at eaqh level. (+'1nd1cates greater than U.S.; - indicates v 
A less than U.S.; -0- approximately same as U.S. distributions) 
• *' - Hales . Females ' 

less than 8 years elementary ' 12.0%" (-) _8J%. (-) - 

B^iBars elementary " • 13J%. {+) lUS. (-) 

1-3 years secondary 18.8% (0) 21.0% (+) 

* 4 years secondary 31.0% (+) 36.4% W 

1-3 ye^irs college ' 14.5% (+) 14.8% (+) 

4 or more years college 10.6% (-) 7.8% (-) 

. Median school years completed 12.2 yrs (+) U.2 yrs (+) 

1/ All data, unless otherwise Indicated, Is from* the U.S. Census 1970 
2/ State, county, and Selected C1tv Emplovittent jind Unem ployment: January- 
' October 1577v 6ureau of Labor StatUtlcs ■' 
«J/ Employment 4tnd Earnings. March 1978 . U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Uabor Statistics, vol. 25 no. 3 

12L 
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PROFILE OF CHICO-NORTHEASTERN CALIFORNIA MID-CAREER STUDENTS 

' THe Gtudent group Mhlch provided the basis for the survey Irr the 
eleven-county ^area of Northeastern California was drawn from those mld- 
career persons who were^ participating or had recently participated In 
the Chico StAte External Degree Program, the progv^aiin's offered by the 
College of the SIsRIyous, or programs at one of the outreach centers * 
operated by COS In small rural communities surroundl'ng the town of Weed. 
The c 'xrlptlve data which follows Is based upon 148 responses from 'that 
group. " . • 

» ' Fctrty-one percent of the' student. respondents were taking courses 
■through the internal degree program of California State University at 
Chico, and another 41 percent were taking courses through the College 
of the Slskljrous, either at Weed or at one of the COS outreach centers. 
The remaining 'student respondents were t/sl^lng or had recently taken 
courses offered by the University of California at Davis* Shasta Comrjnity 
College, Lassen ComRiunlty College, or Southern Oregon State' College. 

• * 

Respondents .were relatively evenly distributed by sex — 54 percent 
women and 46 percent men. The women students were somewhat older than 
the men students (Table 1). • \ 

TABLE 1 . 
ASE GROUPS 
Percentage of women and men students 



AQe Grouos 


Women 


Men 


under 3Q 


m 


21% 


30s 


38 


50 


40s . 


. 35 


19 


'50 or over 


17 


10 


Columns total 


100% with allowance for rounding numbers 



Eighty-four percent~of l:he~wbfflen and. 87 percent of the men were 
^hen married.- Fourteen percent of the women and three percent of the men 
Indicated they were d1vorC»4 or widowed. Three percent of the women and 
10 percent of the men listed themselves as single. 

A large majority of the women In the'1:h1 co-Northeastern California 
area who were enrolled In continuing education programs still had the 
responsibilities of taking care of children. ' E1ghty-n1ne percent of the 
women students Indicated that they had children 17 years of age or under 
who were currently living at home with- them. 

- ' « ■ » ■ •.. . 

Native Americans were represented In the student population 
(3 percent) slightly higher than In the population as a whole (1 percent) 
Caucasians, In the student population,, as In the general eleven-codnty 
population, accounted for 96 percent of the population. Blacks were' 
represented Mri the student population (1 percent) slightly lower than 
in the? population as a whole (1.6 percent). 



The average combined family Income of the students was a little 
less than $19,000, with 8 percent of the students having family incomes 
of less than $5,000 per year. There was very lltip difference in annual 
family Income Indicated by women students and men students, except that 
the percentage of women students whose family Incomes were less than 
$5,000 was appreciabliUii^er than the percentage of men students with 
family 1ncomes,^1n these brackets, . " 

Most ol-the student resoondents were employed full-time, as indicated 
in Table 2. Those employed either full-time or part-time accounted for 
69 percent of the women students and 98 percent of the men students. ^ 
The ten percent of the students who Indicated their work status as 
"student" undoubtedly Included" only those who considered thair principal 
occupat1op\s that of a student, even though they may be otherwise employed. 
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. , TABLE i' ' ' / . 

' PRESENT WORK STATUS 
By parccntages of Wbinen. and tuen students 
. \^.1th1n Indicate^, groups 



Status 
Einployed full •time' 

Unempliftyid \ . 

Volunteer wprker 
Welfare recipient ^ ■ 
Retired person 
Student 

Presently looking for work 
On lay-off from job 
Others « 



'a 



Women 
'AS% 

' 23;, 

-■6 . 
. 52 ' 

• 5 . 
0 

V '3 .. 



Men 
8dX 
10 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
, 9 
0 
"3 
3* «' 



Mr.- 



'Because of multiple answers., columns total .more than 100%^ • ^ 

The student group in the Chlco-Nprtheastem California area apparently 
differs markedly from the general population In occupation pursuits. 
There were nearly twice as many students In the professional, technical, . 
and management occupations (55 percent) than in the general population* 
(23 percent). Those in clerical and sales occupations were 16 percent 
among students and 22 percent In the general population. Craftsmen 
and non-farm laborers were represented consilderably lower in the^student * 
group (3 percent) than In the general population (32 percent). There 
were fewer farmers among the student population (5 percent vs. 8 percent)., 
and a few more service workers among students (17 percent) than in the 
general public (15 percent). 



The highest levels of education already attained by tiie student 
respondents as weU by their spouses was considerably higher than In 



the eleven-county ar^a population as a whole. The educational levels 
the, students and of the. students' , spouses are shown in Table 3.' 

TABLE 3 

EDUCATION LEVEIES OF STUDENTS AND SPOUSES . 
Percentage of students and their spouses by highes.tlevel. of education attainecl 

. . • ' ^ Spouses .of 





Students 


Women 


Men . 




Woitien 


Men 


' Students 


Students 


Elementary school or less 


OX 


0% 


•5« 


Ox • 


Some high school 


, 4 . 


2 


. 11 


0 


High school diploma 


13 


2 


16 


.31 


Some col 1 ege or .trai ni ng 
Associate degree ' 


' 27 


'24 


21 ' 


.IS 


. 24 


21 


7 


1? ■ 


Bachelor^ s degree ^ 


12 


^ 12': 


' 12 . 


9 • 


Some ^graduate school 




4 

26 


■12 


8 ' 


Master's degree 


- 3 


9 


-. -4 . 


2 ' 

y 


Doctoral or professional degree 


. 0 


3 


4 


0' . 


X)ther " , 


^ • 

8 


2 


0 


4 


Does not apply (not married) 






5 ' 


6 ' 



Columns total" lOpX, with allowance for rounding numbers . 



■-. The most important finding of the survey and the one which is most * 
pertinent to the theme of this project is that which relates to' students' 
career^ plans. 

The questionnaire asked respondent/ to identify themselves ><1th pne 
\^of five statements which «ifere designe/ to classify them as either a 
present career changer (i.e.* now changing or preparing to change to a 
new line of work either with a new employer or with their present employer), 
a potential career changer (a person^^o would like to change to a new 
line of work at some future time), as a career lipgrader (a person who is 
working for an advancement in his or her present career/line of work), 
or as a non-changer (one who prefers to stay on the present job or career 
for the fores^jeable future >•. 



4 



Women ' 


Men. 


m 




0. . 


• * 

- 8 


26 


18 


17 


39 . 


42 


25 



ERIC 



: ^ Approximately three out of four men students and more than half of 
the women ttiidents Identified themselves with one of the career change or 
advanc^nt categories. Thirty- two percent of the women students and 
47 percent of the are presently working towards a g6al of advancing 
their career asjjlratlons. 

• > TABLED ■ * " ' • 

^ ' ^ DESCRIPTION OF CAREER PLANS . ' 

Percentages of men and women students who Identified 
themselves with one. of five categories of career change goals 
Chanqa Category 

1 . Presently changing careers 

« 

2. Presently' changing to hew line 
Of work, but with present employer 

3. Would' like future change of careers 
(Potential cnanger J 

4. Working for advancement In present 
career with same or new empTo^er^' 

5. - No change of job or career In 
foreseeable future 

Columns total 100%, with' allowance for rounding, numbers 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR 
/ MID-CAREER CONTINUING EC||JCATION 

In the late 1960's the community colleges .1n this area formed an 
Inter- institutional planning council, the purpose of which was to 
r stretch their limited resources, particularly In the planning -and provision 
of vocational* and career education programs. Following the California 
Coordinating Council's study of educational needs in this area, the* 
community college planning council was broadened to include the two 
universities which offered important educational program resouces, the 
California-State. University at Chico and the University of California, 
Davis. In late 1972, the first professional staff was hired and the 
cons^tlum was reorganized a year later as the Northeastern California 
Higher Education Council (NCHEC). 

» 
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" Member Institutions, of OEC are six- community collegfes — Butte 
College 1n OroVtlle, College .of the Sisklypur in Weed. Feather River 
College In Quincy, Lassen College in Susanvllle, Shasta College in Redding, 
and Yuba College In Marysv1l1e-Yuba City— - and California State Universltyr 
Chico and the University of California, Davis. The latter, while not " 
located in the eleven-county area, is nearby and has^ provided a valuable .. ^ 
resource, of educational materials and programs to the consortium. These 
member Institutions are the only postsecondary accredited Institutions, 
private or public, in this area. 

■■ . . ' ■ . ' 0 . " 

' ' The primary emphasis of this organize cion has been that of reaching 
o|it to the nontradltlonal student, particularly .the mid-career adults In 
•the remote areas whose prior education was interrupted for personal or 
financial* reasons, or lack of educational opportj^itles near to their ' 
home or place of work. 

^ ' * NCHEC provides a mechanism for promoting inter-institytional coopera- 
tion among Its member colleges and universities as well as cooperative 
liaison with county and state governments, and with local and area-wide 
business, civic and public welfare organizations. It i)rov1des a forum 
and a clearinghouse for sharing. information and ideas and organizing 
programs in a response to educational and vocational training needs 
throughout the area. NCHEC provides a number of supportive services to 
member Institutions and provides the means of circulating films, videotapes, 
and books amongst colleges and outreach learning centers. The Council 
. utilizes a mobile van to transport staff, equipment, and supplies to 
remote communities to conduct workshops in consumer education and early^ 
childhood development. . 

NCHEC Is organized around a Policy Board made up of the presidents 
and chancellors of the eight collegiate member institutions. It meets 
two ^r three times e^h year to develop policy, review programs, and 

( 



• prov1«ic igul^ance to the Council. The.NCHEC Executive Committee** 

coiii|»p$4*d of acjidiwil^ aclm*n1strato»»s from each the member campuses, \. 

'•gives day-to-day 'direction to the Councils activities and programs, 
working w1 th, the prof €*$s1pnal s^ff whl6h Is headed by an executive 

, director. There are- five standwlcoptttees which concern themselves 
with matters r^alated to Cjintinuyn^^^ vocational education, • 
instmic^lon. studerit personnel servfctfs, and learning resources. , 

.* • . ... 

The basic operatfng costs of the Couirieil organlza^tlvoh are 'borne 
by the iMn^ers through a dues structure based for the community colleges 
Von average d^lly aittendance and dues for the twa uni versity ^members are' 
assessed as flat sumis. Hany Individual programs are supported bj^ 
grants from State and FederaV agencies* In 1977, for example, these 
-^nclttded three in the fleW^f-health- 
flnanced consumer education programs, an^anbthen aided tjte rural 
outreach programs. ' Most of the operatfSnal costs of the outreach 
programs 'have now been assuiQed by coirniunltiy colleges throughout the 
area. ' • / , ■ 

I At- 

The NCHEC. staff Js headed by an Executive Director, assisted by 
a secretary and one student assistant. Working under the administrative 
supervision of the Executive Director are the Proje^ Directors (currently 
three who admlnsjter separately-funded project activities), t^ch of . 
these has one or two staff support persons engaged by the projects as 
program assistants, research assistants, raejdia specialists, and/or 
clerical or secretarial support. "Basjc sannual operating costs of the 
Council run 1n the. area of. $70,000. About forty'percent of this amount 
comes from the membership dues with the remainder supplied by portions 
of grants and contracts which can *be allocated to basic operations. 
The following review of NCHEC activities and projepts Is based on their 



fl.scal year '1976-77. Since, the details and scope of the Council 's 
act1\r1ty changes and progresses ^^rom yw to year, this review, vi(1 11 be 
g!?lnerally descriptive of Its work. . . / 

NCHEC takes a 4eacl1ng role In regional planning through a contrSct 
to provide administrative services to five Regional Adult and Vocational 
Educational Councils (RAVEC^s) . • Each of these was funded by the California 
Legllature (AB 1821) for the, purpose of developing adqlt and vocational • 
education?!! progV-ams . and avoiding unnecessary dupTi cations of the courses . 
an^prograws offered by high. schools, community colleges, and regional 
occupation programs. NCHEC activities have Included conducting «f ^ • 
inventory of all adult \nd vocational programs and courses, Initiating 
joint Inservlce training activities for faculty, and..draft artfculatlon 
•and deTlneatlon-of-^'unctlon agreements. The Intent of these activities , 
is to (develop ways of making It easier for. students to move from one . 
level to another and build upon prior Uarnlng-experUnces^^ -^^^^^ 

»• ■ * 0 . , 

NCHEC administers or wprks with a number of projects related to 
health services. Its Nursing Subcommittee has existed sincci 1976 as 
a part of NCHEC and as a regional "mini^consortlum" for the Northern 
California Consortium for Continuing Education/iri Nursing which is 
based in San Francisco. The NCCCEN field representative for northeastern . 
^California is housed at the. NCHEC offices in Chico and;serves as staff 
for the nursing activities of the Council. One of the projects in this 
program was the design and implementation of a live, interactive ^ 
television series for rural nurses, funded from a grant frort the Vocational 
Education Act. The .aim of this and other programs is to help licensed 
nurses meet their continuing education needs as required under state law 
for fell censure. ^ ^* ~ ~ - 

* • 

Another health services project of NCHEt was the preparation of an 
Inventory of ambulatory care settings In the region. Ten students in ^ 
a health planning class at California State University-Chico were 
employed to conduct the inventory under the supervision of their faculty. 



The Health Manpower Council Northeastern California acts as 
an.advlsory group to NCHEC and has pUced a high-priority qjn consumer 
health education. A. joint task force chose for an Initial developmeQt . 
the ^organization of heal th fairs In remote rural locations. Working 
Mith i^esional repi^sentatiyes of.H^^^ Lurig, and. Diabetes - 

Assofiat[ion$<« 1^ councils, county health departmentsr and nearby 
comnuRity cbllegtts. health fairs were organized at two ^demonstration, 
si tes and a handbook For pi anni ng and impl ementi ng future ^ events was 
prepared..' , ... ,-■ . -t^6"".'t ■ ■ 

Another service, of particular Interest, In the field of health care 
is the development by NCHEC of a Regional Data Bank for Health llanpower. 
.This is. a computerized system of maintaining reconls of alV health 

utilized to transfer the da]:a froin t^pes furnished by the State . / 
department of Consumer Affairs to modes- useable by the California 
State University-Chico's Computer Center an J to write the necessary 
programs for extracting data for any needed use. • 

i . • . " 

. ■■ V ■ • • • % ■ 

• # ■. . » * 

. ■■ • . -'■ . . 

r Project „OpEN is a three-year program funded by. the Division of 
Nursing, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. It Is designed 
to articulate the nursing training programs at all levels — Jiurses* 
aides, the LVN, the AON, and baccalaureate programs offered by collegiate 
Institutions in this area. By cooperative agreements amongst the colleges 
the. project is remodellinq the nursing' instructional curriculum to train 
students for the various levels of nursing and to enable practicing 
nurses to upgrade their skills and progress professionally. 

In the remote areas of Northeastern California, the low-density 
of population makes it nearly impossible to gather enough aduUs 
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together et. the same time an'd\place to p.ffer conventionally instructed • 
courses- it) any one subject. Under Title I funding If rom the California 
Postsecondary Education Cornniss ion, NCHEC organized a Rural Outreach 
Prpgram. This program enabled the establishment of community-oased 
learning ieriters. in rural coimiunl ties clustered around each Q% the^ 
coninunlty coTleges In thifs area. . . . 

Goals of this program are to advise adult persons in rural areas ; 
about the educational opportunities that are available to them, 
to develop infprmatlon from these remd!^e communities regarding the • ; 
'needs for various programs, and to offer irtstructlonal programs. Many 
of' the adult- students attracted to these learning centers are working 
first on. a high school equivalency diploma. As the program^ave 
developed,. community college courses are being offered,.. _ 

The Outreach Workers, community r,esource persons located in the 
rural cprnmunities, operate as two-way channels between the community 
college and their conimjnitles. These individuals relay to the college 
the various e<l>idat1onal , culture^l, and assorted personal educational 
requests and^needs of community residents and provide the community 
residents throughout the county with information, brochi^es, publicity > 
releases, course schedules, and college activity calendars. > 

Outreach Facilitators organize class.^gk)ups ai»€arrange for a local 
meeting room, which might be a. high school 6^4ssr^m, storefront, or any 
jther available local space. Groups of twelve w twenty- five adults gather 
to study a number of different subjects under the direction of the outreach 
facilitator, also referred to as a "leamlhg facilitator." The learning 
facilitators are classroohi experienced teachers, generally recruited from, 
the faculties of local high schools, who have concentrated on the learning 
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procAss rather -.than on particular academic ^^sciplines. They assist - 
students in their use of self-paced prograrnned instruction and help 
create ..a. supportive learning climate. The programmed instruction is 
augmented by visiting facuUy from the connunity college. Thevf^ci 1 i tatjjr 
functions to a certain extent as a broker between community necfos and 
college resources. XI asses usually meet for sixteen three-hour weekly 
sessions and the whoU operation is conducted under the supervision of 

an Instructional supe^rvisor from the nearby connunity college. 

» ... ■' ■ . ■ ■ . ■ • 

V One pha$e of the Outreach Program has been a special program^ 
organized b^ th9 NCHEC'i^ask Force on Women's Affairs which has 
organized a nuiiilser of regional seminars and training sessions to ^ 
Implement educational programs for women. Each comrnjnity college in turn 
organizes its own women's outreach program offering seminars and short- 
xourtses. for, women both at its home campus and at the rural outpost^'. 

■■• '* 9 o t> 0 % 

t ' 

) 

When the Title I funding was completed (after four years) four of > 
the six community colleges' continued rural outreach prog rams^^ln their 
districts using 'their own resources. , ' . 

In order to fbciis this case study on more details of the" rural .outreach 
program, a study was made of the programs conducted by the College of the 
Sis,k1yous at Weed. These are described in a following section. ^ ' 

< • 

For the past two years, NCHEc\as conducted a consumer education • ■ 
project on five community college campuses. , The Interest and needs of« 
rural people wjere assessed In the consumer home economics classes 
conducted by the rural outreach program. They Identified the need for 
consumer education Instruction in such areas as management of income, 
utilization of family resources for food, transportation and housing, 
skills In the use of community resources,, and recognition of the need 




for planning programs to meet the needs of special population groups 

such as Native Americans, the efderly. single parents, limited and non-English 

speaking,and the seasonally employed. 

' .. * ■ ' ■ 

The program Included consumer education workshops in thirty remote 
towns and hamlets, the development of instructional, materials needed ■ • 
forWal idults, and updating the professional competencies of the 
Home Economics staff at participating colleges. 



INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMS AND PpLICIES 
FOR ADULT CONTINUING EDUCATION ; 



- The non-consortium programs at the various cowmmlty colleges and 
universities throughput this region were not. reviewed In detail, other 
than the Extended D4«e Program of California State Un1vers1t;j.vh eo 
and the on-campus and outreach progr«ns of the College of the Sisklyous 
In Weed. 



California State University-Chico (CSU-C) i^ one of the majoi- 
institutions In the chain of nineteen institutions which comprise the 
California State University and College System. The Chi co Campus 
enrolls about U.OOO students in its baccalaureate and masters degree 
programs. Another 300 students are enrolled in CSU-C's Extended 
University which adminst.ers its Externa"! Degree Program. Approximately 
75 percent of these aret students returning to coVjege after having 
worked for four or fiv<Jars since computing two years of college-level 
courses. ■ J ■ ' 
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« .vThe CS\i< External Oegret Program offers upper division baccf- 
-^UMreajte degree work/ln Public Adm1ni$trat1on,„ Social Wetfare ^nd' 
CoirrectldnSi Social Sclenceft* Business Administration, liberal Studies, 
and Nursing; as will as master's 'degree programs in Public Admtni strati on, 
EnvlrbiMpntal planning, and SoclaV Sciences. The courses. are taught 
at four of the cbR^ ' 
faculty Mho coMte to the cof^ ln« 
structors (usually on the coitimunlty college faculty) Who are seliscted 
by the departmeiit cHilrperson at GSU^C. Up to 15 units of college, 
credlt'may be awarded-for experiential learning or other prior learning 
experiences* Approval of credltT for such learning Is made after assess- 
ments (Interviews, examinations, and/or topical essays) made by the 
CSU-C departments and reviewed by the^proprlate Oean and School 
Curriculum Committee., > 

V - CSJi-^ opci'itesia telephone Inquiry and referral service, known as 
^-IrIS (Iitformatlon-Referral-InqulryServlce). Jhls utilizes an 800-area 
code toll-free til phone line and extends throughout" the eleven-county area. 
Callers use th^^lne to Inquire about CSU-C courses offered, admissions 
requirements, and other Information. NCHEC Is now expanding this telephone 
i service so that It will provide Informa^fon about all adult continuing 
.education opportunities In each of the locaf communities throughout the 

Typical of other connunlty colleges, the College of the Sifclyous 
(COS) a^)/eed Is serving an Increasingly large number of mid-career adults 
through hs regular day-time class offerings and its "extended day" sessions 
In the late afternoons and evenings. 

i 

The principal areas of concentration of mid-career adu^t -students 
are lii health care services, busljiess administration, rea/ estate 

\ • , / . ' 
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•ilcerisure, law enforcement, and forest technology and f1re science. 
In Itsown program of nursing at Weed and through the consortium programs 
In.health care, COS seeks to bring health care training to men and women 
In as many of the rural centers a possible. This program, however, Is 
limited to, the few larger towns In this rural county which have tocal 
hospital facilities where students can get the practical training 
needed for state licensing examination. There Is a great need for 
rural health care - particularly the services of practical nurses - 
throughout this area and efforts are made through the NCHEC Health 
Manpower Data Bank to keep In touch with, persons v»1th some health care 
tralnlngT^d urge them to take periodical training to upgrade their 
skills so that they can better serve the ruralpdpQlatlon, The tele- 
vised health care training modules and tape cassette recordings developed 
In the NCHEC projects greatly aid this program. The college^also offers 
an emergency medical training program at Weed and at a number of the 
outlying rural communities. This program has attracted people for 
training as ambulance drivers, firemen^ law enforcement officials 
and others who can render emergency aldi.--^ 

• ' • V • ' 

^ . ■■' ■ -m. . 

) ' 

' Business administration courses lead1ng*to the associate degree 
are offered at Weed. Training courses In of f1 ce' management skills 
are being extended to outlying comfiunities where they offer courses 
In typing, shorthand., accounting and other office procedures. 

■ ? 

The real estate licensure program has been particularly popular 
with mid-career adults who are either seeking a career change or 
' adding a second career as an adjunct' to their regular employment, 
This^ program has been largely concentrated in the extended day(late 
: ' afternoon and evening) classes at Weed, but plans are now being made 
•to extend these offerings' to some of the outlying comnunities . 
Interest in this field has been partially the result of unemployment in 
the forest products industries, but it has been spurred on by the 
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< develqpinent In recent years of year-round recreation area homes, ' 
presort Investments, and businesses related to sports equipment, skiing 
facilities, and camping equipment. , 

* * .i 

The collegifc offers three levelis of programs In law enforcement, 
Mhlch attrtct approximately 100 to ISO mid-career persons each semester. 
There are courses offered tq. prepare people for entry-level positions 
which require a high school equivalency certificate. Skills upgrading' 
and retraining pourses attract other persons seeking mid-career advance- 
ments In law enforcement positions. The college alsq offers senior^lev^l- 
management training In law enforcisment. These courses, particularly ' 
thosiv related to the Jhtry level and career upgrading, a»^ extended to out- 
lying cortrounitfes where' there Is evidence of demand., > 

' ■ * ■ ■" J 

The Rural Outreacl? Program of the College of the Siskiyous at Weed 
offers basic education and an Increasing number of occupational training 
course at ten outlying small towns and hamlets such as Yreka,''the county 
seat of Siskiyou County; Happy Camp, a 3imjber camp village adjacent to an 
Indian reservation; and Alturas,,a lumberi.and mining town one hundred and 
fifty miles away. The outreach groups, In most cases, have been originally 
develoijjd by the community college coordinator who organizes the project 
and recruits the students. Outreach workers and facilitators are typically 
residents of the arei acquainted with .the local people. The worker may be 
a local banker, a barber, a librarian, an Indian woman, a retired pefson, 
or a Welcome Wagon operator. 

A typical outreach class will be made up of persons who dropped out 
of high school ten to twenty years ago (50 percent or more), workers In 
the lumber towns and mining operations who are either seasonally or 
totally unemployed, and housewlyes who are seeking further education in 
order to qualify for re-entry Into the job market or simply seeking 
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personal- fulfill me(nt. In/the toWs which '^re ^county seats or are near' 
Forest Servi^^e or other public service agency offices, the adults are ' 
seeking high school eqCilvalerjcy , diplomas or occupational training 
programs to qualify them for civil seryice jobs. None of t^* secondary 
schools throughof4,t this whole region offers adult courses, io these 
functions have beien assumed by the COS outreach staff. \ 



The outreach classes are operated as multi -subject lahoratories - 
supervised by a '•learning-facilitator" appointed by the College. This 
peoMn Is a credentlaled teadier (bften from a nearby high school) who also. 
ad|^!^ career counsellor**, tutor, and dispenser /of advice and encouragement 
to the adult students. Instruction Is through 'self-instruction materials 
— programmed textbooks, audio and visual tape cassettes and other 
materials selected or developed by the COS faculty and Outreach Director. 
Classes generally. meet one evening a week, or on Saturdays for a sixteen- • 
week semester . The. Outreach Director from COS tra/els from Weed te- ' 
meet with the. local learning facilitators ahd visits the cla^yi^s. When , 
cpllege-level work is offered, a faculty member from .COS generally ^. 
meet^with the stiSdents for orientation, at least once during the 
semester, and again to administer final examinations. • 
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/ • STUDENT EXPERIENCES . / 
. . ; WITH CONTINUING .EDUCATION ' > . .. 

. . Students .wji^re questioned In detail about their 1 instructional programs^ 
and.thelf «x|)er1ences as adult ^students reentering education. Their responses 
Indlcate.the goals they are pursuing and their needs ai students. • They also 
offer.'sonie Indication of how well their needs^are being met;~~^ ^. 

He have seen (Table 4} that more than half oCJChe women and three- 
- fourths of .the men had personal amj^lttons related^to career change or 
advancement. Yet* apparently they regard a higher level of general « 

education as more Important -to their' advancement than training in a 
specific field. Practically all of the student respondents indicated they 
ha^ entered or reentered qol lege to Increase their general knowledge and 
to take advantage of the opportunity for personal enrichment. They entered 
into their education programs with les^ calculated planning and they seem 
tb have been less interested in professional counselling than is the case 
in mjst of the. other conminltles studied. In spite of the limited offerings* 
they siem reasonably satisfied thac their education' program is meeting the 
objectives they had in mind when they enrolled. 

'4 

^When the Chico-Ndrtheastim California student group was asked to 
Indicate the Importance of each item In a long list of possible reasons for 
their reentry into formal education (Table 5)» four out of the five most 
frequently identified responses dealt with accomodations to their personal 
needs. This seems to Indicate that institutions in the area are iwcomodating 
such needs as the availability of part-time study and classes being conducted In 
convenient locations and at times when individuals could attend. 
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TABLE 5 . 
.REASONS FOR DECISION TO REENTER SCHOOLING 

Percentage of students Indicating various reasons that were "Very Important" ^ 
or "Somewhat Important" In their decision to "go back to. school 

Could get courses that flttjBd personal time schedule 953J 

Could get courses near to homp/work place 95 

Opportunity for personal enrichment/development/general knowledge 9* 

Opportunity for part-time s^udy ^ ?5. 

Courses (or major) I wanted were offered. 8^ 

Could pace my own learning ; .• • ^3 

To satisfy personal desire to have a college degree ....60 

Low. tuition (cost) Vij •• ^5 

Good reputation of schctol-or a particular program : 51 • 

Opportunity to get credlt^w life/work experiences... 45 

The way to meet job requirements.^. ^ — 38 

Availability of financial support -3^ 

Easy way to get a tlegree/certmcate. • 28 

Pty family wanted me to go.. 28 

Friends were taking this program ,....24 

My employer wanted me to go... — - > ^ 

Because of multiple responses, percentages total more than ;1;00X ^ 

In order to measure the amount of thought. mid-career students had 
given to their career and education planning, respondents were asked to 
indicate which of a series of planning steps they had taken (Table 6). • 

About 40 percent of the student respondents indicated that they had 
done some thinking about a career change- and a little over half of the 
students had planned on additional education as a means of preparing 
. themselves for a new career. Somewhat fewer, however, had developed a 
systematic education plan, and about 40 percent of the respondents were 
taMng courses which were part of a planned program. 
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TABLE 6 

eCPERjENCBS I.N PUNMiNG FOR 'CAgEjSRfCHAWe&— "t - ,....„„.„.. . .'JJ, 

" Pewntage of students /who indlcat^^ 
th^y had uhdiartaken various planning steps 

No planning 26S5 

Thinking about planning a career change for some time 44 

Looked over lists of Jobs that might InUrest ine .^26 

Leameil about possible new careers through previous 
work experience.... ...31 

Sought Informatl^ from, state employment office 6 

Sought Information fr^ piaople now iW chosen career(s )..... .44 

Actively sought to expand my knowledge of diffehint 
career options. . . . . . ... ... ..... 19 

Looked Into agencies that offer job skills training 8 

Sought advice of college In area............ 16 

Used local agency offering career planning services..... ..j^ ....2 

Planned additional education to prepare fop career change. .i"......'.... 57 

Oeveioped*systefflat1c education plan to accomplish career change... i... 32 

Presently taking courses wh.1ch are part of education plan for 
career change ; . « 41 

Filed job applications which should lead to new career...;...... 17 

Because of mulftlple responses • percentages total more than lOOX 



The perceived need for career counselling was relatively <low among the 
student group. Only 28 percent of the women and 27 percent of the men 
respondents 1nd1 ca ted ^ that they had felt the need for some counselling 
about the job or line of work they should try to get Into^ '^In addition,^ ^ 
the amount of counselling actually received was low. Of those who Indicated 
they felt the need for counselling, 60 percent of the women, but only 
30 percent of the men stated that they had received this help. They 
named college counselling services and their employers as the principal 
, sources of this help. Seventy-seven percent of the women who had received 
counselling felt that they had received "good advice." Asked if they would. 

«• ■ . * * 
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beaming to . pay for career counselling services, 32 percent of the 
women an(^26 percent of the men responded affirjiatively. < ^[^ 



In order to provide ^some in^di cation of the effectiveness of various 
cfiannels for disseminating information a^but continuing education oppor- 
tur|itie$, respQiidents were asked "How did you find out abou*^ the education/ 
training opportunities that wer6 available to you?" Ads or stories in 
the newspapers, radio, and television attracted the largest percentage of 
wonen students, but most men learned of these opportunities from a school 
or college that they previ^jusly attended. • ♦ ' 



TABLE 7 

* • INFORMATION SOURCES ' \ ' 

Percentages of men '. and women students who found out about 
continuing education opportunities through various channels 

Women . Men 

from a friend 3755 , 

"ffQm~a member-of-the-^faml ly— —- — M — 



from a school previously attended 
by contacting the college directly 

■> 

from ads or stories in newspapers, 
radio, television . 



33 
28 



30% 

-5 
46 
21 



43 

4 
6 



27 

s 

13 



from a local community organization 
other sources 

>Because of multipj6 responses, percentages total, more than 100% 

Fifteen percent of the stiWent respondents in the Chi co-Northeastern 
California area (8 percent of thVs^omen^and 24 percent of the men) 
indicated that they had applied to the school or college for financial 
aid. Of those who appliedT 7 percent of the women and 21 percent of 
the men indicated that they had received some financial atd from the 
institutions. In addition, 3 percent of the women and 15 percent of 
the men reported receiving aid from either their employers, the armed 
services, or the Veteran's Administration. 
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"Approximately -3 out of- every 4 students indicated that all or most 
of the coursest they wanted were avallal^le to them. Twenty* two percent of 
'the iiraiiiinv^and 33 p^ of the men Indicated that few or none of the 
courses they wanted were available. 

TABLE 8 ^ ^ ' 

r .AVAILABILITY OF ^ESIRED COURSES OF INSTRUCTJON 

Percent of respondents who found out that 
courses they wanted were available 

Women Hen 

All courses wanted were available 33% 23% 

. Nost courses, wanted were available 45 41 

A few courses wanted were available 22. < 3Q 

None of courses 'wanted were available 0 3 

Of all the students in Chi co-Northeastern California who responded ' 
to the questionnaire* only six (5 women and 1 man) indicated that they 
felt that they would be "bothered" if^tnost of the students in a particular 
class were younger than they. 

■■••»• 
In a suRinary question, the respondents were asked to indicateJ^the 
extent to which they felt that their eclucati on/training program had met 
the objectives they had in mind when they enrolled. Approximately one* 
third of the students felt th^t their objectives had been met completely 
and about four-fifths of the students felt that some or all of the objec- 
tives they originally had in mind had t^Teen met by the progran|s they had 
taken or were taking. 

•TABLE 9 \ . 

• • EDUCATIONAL GBiJECTIVES 
Percentage of men and women students, J)y degrees to which their education/ 
training programs had met the objectives they had 1n mind when they enrolled 



• ^ Women Men 

Education program met objectives completely 34% "2"5f~ * 

Education program " somewhat" met objectives 46 61 

Education program did not meet objectives 8 8 

"I am too new In the program to. respond" 13 6 



STATE POLICY RELATED TO 
CONTINUING EDUCATION 



To date, tht Statt of California has not articulated a clear S9i%s 
of state»1<vel policies supportive of continuing pbstsecondary education 
for flrid-carier adults. Several bill's which would have formed a basis for 
state policy have been introduced Into the legislature, some originating 
' in Its education committees and othpra In response to requests from the 
^ Institution? and the California Postsecondary Education Commlss'lon, but" ' 
all those of; any particular significance have been defeated or vetoed 
by the Oovemor. . . 



•This Situation, however/ has not prohibited the development of a 
great number, of programs which have required state or local financial 

contributions to tho F|^eral programs for adult students Which are 

'administered by the Calif ornl^ Postsecondary Education Commission. The 
many Innovative and* nontradltlonal programs In Northeastern California 
\as well as-ln other regions of the state bear wltnes^i to the ability of 
'l^ublic Institutions to mount worthwhile adult continuing education pro* 
grams. It cannot be denied, however, that if it were no| -for the 
availability of Federal funding, particularly that of Title I, H^, and. 
of other locally available funds, many of these could not have been 
Initiated. 



The California State Universities and Colleges (CSUC) have fonned 
a consortium of Its member Institutions to develop educational services 
for. students who could not be served adequately by existing, on-campus 
programs or campus-sponsored external degree programs. By utilizing the 
faculty and other existing resources of the system's nineteen campuse^, 
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the consortium has been able to develop and sponsor several state-w-fde 
external bachelor's and master's degree programs. In addition, several 
Mnd1v1dua-1 campuses offer programs In collaboration with the consortium 
such as a MA* In Vocational Education from CSU Longbeach or a BA In 
Criminal Justice from CSU Sacramento. : . 

The principal funding source for the consortium Is the Continuing 
Education Reserve Fund, created by the excess of Income over costs from . 
adult-oriented, programs (generated io a large extent by Increased fees 
charged adult students). 

r 

Financial aid can be mad^ available to part-time studentsi, and the 
State Universities and Colleges can offer reduced registration fees to 
students who enroll for less than full-time. course work. ' 

The .networlc^^L£pnimjn1ty Colleges is the only segment of the Cali- 

^^^^^^ J^l^^^^T^^^^^^^ ^^J^^Ji^^!^^ PT9^^J^^^. special jBducatl on and training 
programs for^adul^^ standard "registration fee structure and 

•using state and local district funds. In every conmjnity college* the 
programs for adults are extensive. 

« 

Most of the private universities and ,col leges in the State offer 
extensive continuing education programs which cfter to the" needs of mid- 
career adults. They provide for most of the needs and convenience^ 
required by adult participants. — evening and weekend classes, creijlit 
for prior learning experiences, course offerings at neighborhood and 
other off-campus locations, and both credential led degree programs and 
special programs and seminars to fulfill specific needs. 

The cumulative result is that there is a considerable volume and 
a great variety of continuing education and retraining offerings^ available 
to adults in the state. There are over 380 postsecondary institutions. 
Wfth, 104 public coninunlty colleges and 20 four-year institutions in the 
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In the static university and college .$ysteni spread through every section 
of ttie-itate, many programs are accessible to mid-career adults who are 
eduutlwally and economically, disadvantaged and. In need of further 
education and training, ]' . V 



* * * * 



George Mclntyre Is the Executive Director of the Northeastern 
California Higher Eiucatlon Council, California State Un1vers1ty-Ch1co. 
Chico, California 95929. Patrick M. Callan Is the Director of the 
California Postsecondary Education Coninlsslon. 1020'l2th Street. Sacramento; 
California 9S814. 
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CASE STUDY: 



ST. ALBANS, VERMONT 



This community Is Hn Irftportant center 
of trade and light Industry, as well a^^a railroad center 
serving the largely rural regions of northwestern Vermont. 
Prior to 1974 It could oVfer Its ml d-scarebr adults only 
very limited opportunities for continuing Wucatlon and 
^^r4intttt^--HiO€*l-c4^t|2ens-^^ 
res^T*fced in attracting new postsecondary edu^tlonal ^ 
offerings, expansile of existing programs, and\the ij^atlon 
of a strong connunlty organization which comblnits the educa« 
tlonal and training resources Into a supportive network with 
the region's welfare and community pi amijj^ organisations. 
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THE COMMUNITY OF ST. ALBANS 

•!■>•. . 

St. Albans,. Il^e hundreds of other small and niibd1uin*si:ted cdninunltles 
across the nation, has a strong. tradition that local probl^ can best be 
solved by local people. 

In • - 

' St. Albans found Itself In a changing world. Its Importance as a 
railroad center declined with the declining fortune of the railroads. 
Farming became more complicated, both In technology and In business 
management. St. Albans* Importance as a rural trading center continued 
evenasNjhe tl^slness methbds of "trade" changed and new service and light 
manufacturing Industries developed, ^ut change brought new requirements \ 
for bothlmanagers and workers. They' needed moce education and new 

aining In Jiew-SlclUs^ — Many^otfaecs-deslr-ed moce-educatlonlas-par-t^of-....^ 
their life fulfillment. . 

° People do not mo^e out or move In to these rural conmunltles the 
way they do In other parts of thii country, so It Is the local residents, 
particularly those In mid-career years, that need opportunities for^ 
additional education and retraining If they are to keep up with the 
times and hold their places.ln theleconomlc as well as the social and 
Intellectual life of the^coflmunlty. 

.This local need was met by the local civic leaders 1n Franklin and 
Grand Isle Counties. They developed a community education program which 
offers lifelong learning opportunities as well as degree-oriented programs. 
Thus adults of all ages may enter and' reenter schooling at any time In 
'life to continue their education and satisfy their Irnmedlate learning 
needs through existing course offerings, or they may continue to structure 
an education plan which will lead towards an associate or a bachelor degree. 

This Is -why It seamed Important to study St. Albans. 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC INOICEsi/ 

Franklin and Grand Isle Counties 34.856 
St. Albans 8.082 



Unenj^loyed as percentages of labor fdree: |: 

• Franklin Countjl^ February 1977 10.7X ; July 1977 6J« y ^ 

Grand Isle County^ February 1977 14. 8X ; August 1977 10.1% . . / | 

State of Vennent2/(januai7 1978) 7.4X ' / ? 



Ayeragi^Oanuary 1978) 6.3X 



/ 



Principal occupations* as a percentage pf total employed: 

Professional, tiBchnlcal* management ■ 21.1% ' ■ -"'^ | 
Sales and Clerical 17. 8X 

Craftsmen and operators In - "^H i 

Industry an<r? transportation ' 33.0% ; \ ^ 

.UbererSi mn-f arm ' -a ^ \ 



Farmers and farm laborers 12.9% 

Service workers (Includes private 

household workers) 11.6% 

w 



■ 'A 



( 



Education levels as a percentage of males and females 25 years old 
or older In two-county area, and relationship to total U.S. population 
at each level. (+ Indicates greater than U'.S.j - iridlcates less than 
U.S.; -0- approximately same as U.S. distributions): 

Males Females 
Less than 8 years elementary 14.5% (-) 12.1% ( -) > 

8 years elementary 22.7% M - 19.4% (-<•) • - 

1-3 years secondary " • 18.6% (6) 18.2% (-) , 

4 years secondary ^ - 28.7% (+) 34.1% (o) 

>' 1-3 years college * 7.5% (-) 10.5% ( -) 

4 or more years college 8.0% •(-') 5.7% (-) 

Median school years completed 11.1 yrs (-) 12 yrs (-) 

y All data, unless otherwise Indicated, 1s from the U.S. Census, 1970 

2/ State. County and Selected City Employment and Unemployment January-October 197! 
Bureau of tabor Statistics ■ 

3/ Emolovment and Earnings March 1978 . U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Vol. 25, No. 3 • ^ 
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PROFILE OF ST. ALBANS MlD-CAREER STUDENTS 

' ' ' . ' 

During the winter semester of 1978, there were approximately six 
hundred adult residents of Franklin and Grand Isle Counttes enrolled in 
the mid-career programs offered by the Adult Education Council in 
St. Albans and Its surrounding communities.. The information on. mid-career 
students In this C0Rinun1ty1$,4)^ed on ninety-four completed questionna''?es 
— iHwunple equal to'^bout one in every 6.4 students ^ in many respects 
(age, sex, and schools attended) this sample has characteristics that 
matcb the student group as*a whole. 

All biit a few of the students were taking courses from Vermont 
Community College, University of Vermont Extension, and aellows Free 
Acaden\y. 

Eighty-five percent of the respondents were women and 15 percent 
were men. More of the men than women were in the age group under 30. 
Fifteen percent- of the women were over 50, but there were no men in" thH~ 
age group (Table 1). 

TABLE 1 
. . -AGE GROUPS 

Percentage of wome'^ and men students 

Age Groups Women Men 

Under 30 m \ B0% 

• 30s 30 29 . 

• 40s 15 21 

50 pr over 15 .0 

ColunBis total 100% with allowance for rounding numbers 

^^^/tompared with the other groups of mid-career students surveyed, the 
"~St. Albans students were younger; the proportion of divorced persons, both 
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men and women, was considerably higher; and the proportions of married 
persons was a little lower in spite of the younger ages of the students, 
'The proportion of single persons, particularly aitong men, was higher. 

0 TABLE 2 

MARITAL STATUS 
Percentages of men and women students by marital status 



Married (or remarried) 

Divorced 
Single 



Women 
61% 
.24 
15 



Men 

43% 
29 

^27 



• 

Columns total 100% with allowance for rounding numbers 



Natl American students were represented, in the student population- 
(10%) much hlahpr than in the general population (less than .1%) All 
other students were Caucasian* (90 percent vs. 99.7 percent in the general 
population). ^ 

Most of the students in the St. Albans area. were employed full-time; 
and 74 percent of the women and 93 percent qf the men reported either 
full-time or part-time employment (Table 3).' 
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TABLE 3 * « 

PRESENT WORK STATUS 
Percentages of women and men students within indicated groups 



ERIC 



Status 

Employed full -time 
Employfii^d part-time 
Unemployed * 
. Homemaker 
Volunteer worker 
Welfare recipient 
Retired person 
Student 

Presently looking for work 
On. lay-off from job 
Others 

Because of multiple answers, columns total, more than 1^0% 

150 



Women 


Men 


53% 


87% 


21 


6 


8 


3 


47 


1 


10 


1 


1 


1 


0 . 


4 


40 


11 


4 


4 


0 


1 


8 


1 



>The eiverage comi^Qd family Income was a Uttle t^mlir $12,000, with 
27'pjefcent of trfe-rtudenb^aving famjly incomes of less than $5,00 per year 

The adult students apparently differ markedly from the population of 
the community in occupational pursuits, the percentage of students in 
professional, technical, and management positions (SO^rcent) was two-and- 

• one-half times the ratio in the general population .(21 percent). The 
percentage of students in clerical and sales oc'b^pations (18 percent) was 

nhe same as in' the ge)^ral population jl8 percent. Craftsmen and 
non-farm wbrkeriif^de up 40 percent of the gener^ population, but they 
were represented by only 5 percent of the studahts. Among the student 
respondents there was only one farm worker. Tten^three percent of ^ 

• the students reported service occupations, wtich l^mpares with 12 percent 
in the general population. ' ^^^^ . 

The highest^evels of education already attained by students as well • 
as their spouses is considerably highe'f than in the general population. 
Education \evel*s of students and 'their spouses are shown in Table 4. and 
"the 5ocio-Economic Indices,, page "St. 3. * 

^ . ' ■ . - V- V - 

, . V. ' * ' , • ' •• ' ■ . TABLE% '.. '• _ ■ * 

EDUCATION LEVELS OF STUDENTS AND SPOUSES 

Percentage of students and thdir spouses • . ' 

I - by highest level of education attained" . 
. , . Spouses4^f 

■ ../Students Women M§n 

V> Women Men Students Students 

Elementary school or less 0% ^% 0% 

'-«^ome .high School- ^ ' ^ 1 11 .0 

High school diploma"- " - 2? 7 2& 21 

•Some college or training 34 36 15 29 

Associate degj^ee ' . 8 " .29 0 0 

BasJ:ieldr's degree 9 44 ' 7 0 " 

Some graduate schoo] ^'*5 . 0 . 6 0 • 

Master's degree ' / .6 0 6 0 

^^Doctoral or professisnal degree -0 7 ^ 0 . 0 

Other ' ' . ^ 6 ''•O . ' 8 • 0 . 

Does not .apply (not i^arried) - r 20 50 . " 

Columns .total 1002 with allowance for rounding numbers 



'The highest level degree prpgram presently available to Adult 
^Education Council ^tudents Is the associate degree. Therefore, those 
Students who already have associate degrees or some higher level of 
education are students enrolled 1n non-degree ^programs (teacher re- 
certification or one of the occupational, cultural, or self-improvement 
programs). 

The most Important finding of the survey and the on^ which Is nost 
pertinent to the theme of this project is that which relates to students' 
career plans. . V 

: ' The. questionnaire asked respondents to Identify themselves with 
one of five statements which were designed to classify, them either as a . 
present career changer (i.e. now changing or preparing to ^hange to a 
new Hne^f work with either « hew employer or with their present employer) 
as a potential Career changer (a person who would like to change to a new 
line of work at some fofure time), as a career upgrader (a person who Is 
working for an advanc^nt in his oriher present career/line of work), 
or as a non-changer Jone ^55(10 prefers to stay on the present Job or career 
for the foreseeable future). 



TABLE 5 

DESCRIPTIOll*OF CAREER PLANS , 

Percentages of men, and women students who identifi^ssd 
themselves with one of five categories of career change goals 



. Change Category Moro" JSSH 

1 . Presently changing careers '24% 36% 

2. Presently changing to new line 

^ Ojr,.work,. but with present employer 3 . 0 

3. Would like future change . 43 14 

4. Working for advancement in f 
present career with sanie or new ^ 

employer 11 • '14 

5. No change of job or career in 

' Toroseeable future 20 36 

Colunijs total 100% with allowance for roundinf numbers 
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Most of the! mid-career students in St. Albans were looking towards 
some career change or career advancement (80 percent of the women and 
64 percent of the men). One-third of the men and one-fourth of the 
women were involvjed In a career change. 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
FOR MID-CAREER CONTINUING EDUCATION 

The Adult Education Council of Franklin-Grand Isle is the consortium , 

of educational institutions and community agencies centered in St. Albans 

which provides continuing education offerings for mid-career adults. 

-Member institutions in this organization are the Community College of 

Vermont, the University of Vermont Extension Service, the Franklin and 

Grand Isle county agriculture agents, the. University of Vermont Continuing 

Education Division (the statewide university off-campus programs for \ 

adults). Bellows Free Academy (a private secondary school which contracts 

with the, city of St. Albans to provide free public high school and adult 

education), Mlssiquoi Valley Union Hig!. Cchool Adult Edjjcation Division, » 

Champlain College Evening Di^vision (a private two-year Institution), the • 

Champlaifl Valley Work and Training (CETA) Agency, the Franklin and Grand 

Isle Office of Economic Opportunity, and the Franklin and Grand Isle Regional 
Planning Commission. < . 

The Adult Education Council was formed In 1974, when a number of 
local citizens organized themselves into a comnunity task force. Its 
activities, ware under the Teadershio of a small steering conmittee, 
headed by the St. . Albans' Postmast. . .10 later became one of the first 
mid-career continuing education stuoentF and completed an associate 
degree from the Community College of Vermont in St. Albans. 

• The first aim of the task force was to Interest tj^e Community. College 
of Vermon^inta coming into- the northwest region of the state. CCV had 
been in existence only three years but had developed a comprehensive 
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program pf vocational, technical, and liberal arts education above the 
secondary and below the baccalaureate level. Its operation at t;h^ time 
was confined largely to the central, southeast, and northeast regions of. 
the state. However, as the work of this local steering comnltteg^ J 
progressed.. they found broader community suoport for the^idea of forming 
a' cooperative organization in the area which would Include CCV as well 
as all of the existing resources for adult educational and training 
programs. At the time these were largely the sparse offerings of the 
adult evening programs of the high school districts, the Bellows Fr-ee^__._ 

• Academy in St. Albans.- and the county agriculture agent network of the 
University of Vermont Agriculture Extension. This . proposal was expanded 
into a community-wide consortium to include all planning, civic and 

. welfare agencies, as well as. the educational Institutions. .Because the 
proposal specified that all; educational , service, and training programs • 
would be jointly planned by alV members of thtf cooperative and that there 
would be no duplication of programs , between any of the members, the 
Idea had strong appeal. 

• 

It was under this set of agreements that the consortium was 
organized. in 1975. It was funded from the state's allptment of funds 
under Title I. HEA. Administration of the Consortium was under the 
direction of the broadly- representative Board made up of nine members 
from the educational and comnunity agencies and nine representatives 
of the public in St. Albans and other nearby towns in Franklin and ^ 
Grand Isle Counties. 

* ■ 

, The organizational pattern of the Board proved to" be a cumbersome 
dekcision making body, and a .planning committee was formed to handle th 
/^y-to-day work of program and course development, scheduling^ and ^ 
other matters rela^d to educational services. This planning conmittee 
consisted of eight educators, other than the regular institutional 
representatives who were members of the Board, plus two community 
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representatives. The latter were added to the planning group In an 
effort tp build a closer' liaison between the planning. coirmlttee aVid the . 
Board Itself. In actual practice, however, the planning function became 
•quite separate from the activity of the. Consortium Board, a|»d^he community 
advisement and program monitoring role of the BoarO*mfn1shed. The two 
groups tended to meet and work separately, wltMflie plann.ing committee 
meeting' frequently and assuming most, of the administrative decisions 
while thi! Consortium Board met less frequently. It developed problems 
jrf_CQiiinun1 eating the cbmnttinfty's Interests. 



In December, 1977, the' Consortium was reorganized. The, new • 
organization established a single board to administer all details of 
the joint consortium offerings. It now consists of one member from each ' 
agency which provides. adult education services, one member from each 
of the three connunlty agencies — the OEO, the l^glonal Planning 
Commission,, and the local CETA organization, plus seven community 
members selected to represent the different townships In the region^ 
Each of the representatives from the education delivery agencies. and 
the community agencies are appointed by their own agency- authority. 
Their appointments are for a one-year term, of office, though there is 

no limit on the number of terms any member may serve. A nominating 

committee is designated yearly to select potential community members 
who are elected or re-elected by a majority of the Board. The 
Cbnsortium Board elects its own officers, determines the meeting 
schedule for the Board, and appoints committees and sub-committees as are 
deemed necessary. The Consortium operates ^n the basis of consensus. 
It has tio authority to make decisions for individual educational of public 
service agencies. However, the group '•in point out overlaps in programs and 

make suggestions; so-far th^^s has proven^ to be an effective working 
relationship. 
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The Consortium has set forth three primary goals or purpose?. 
They are: (1^ to promote. adult educatlon^n Franklin and Grand Isle ^ 
Counties; (2) to reduce duplication of offerings and provide a forum for 
coordination of adult education offerings; and^ (3) to assess community- 
wide educat1on?il needs in an effort to 1dent1'-*y n|w services needed 
and to provide for them. 

;.. Information about educational offerinss is widely disseminated through 
the region through the existing resources of the.jnember institutions and 
through periodic distribution of a consolidated list of pfferings pub- 
lished periodically and without Gha'rge by a local Shopping Guide which 
goes into some 12,000 homes in communities -throughout the two-county 
area. While inquiries ibout course offerings ordinarily are made of 
the institution listing particular courses or offerings, many inquiries 
are directed to the consortium offices or the office of the regional 
representative of the Community College of Vermont. The latter also 
publishes 'its- lifelong learning and degree course -offerings on a 
three-county basis which includes Lamoille County, adjacent to 
Franklin County, but which to date is not Included in the „ consortium 
"organizat'ion. Because the course. offerings of all member iBStitutions 



are almost completely non-duplicative7and non-competjtive, referrals 
can be made by any member institution to the. appropriate provider of the 

. • • - " .... 

desired educational service. ' 

J' 

There is no consolidated or centralized career counselling 
service operated by the ConsoVtium, Those seeking this service are 
usually attracted to the community college because of its well-known 
policy of offering learner-designed programs. The process of designing 
these programs for prospective students constitutes an effective adult 
career counselling program. 
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' . In April, 1977, the AmeH cart Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges enterta1,ned and subsequently approved a proposal from the 
Conmunlty College of Vermont to establish a Community Education-Work. 
p}uncil In northMe.s tern Vermont. . thllflyrogvam was an extension of the 
community work-study movement. originated the National Manpower Institute In 
Washington, 0*C.,. headed by Wlllard WIrtz,/ former Secretary of Labor ' 
for the' United States. The AACJC with the support and collaboration 
of NMI h.ad received a grant from the U.S. Department of Labor to 
estabTlsh-seven communtty college*based-«du€*t4ottHi««Mt-sttidy=^ounc14^-==^ 
In different regions of the colintry. The CCV Northwestern Vermont 
proposal was accepted "so jthat It •could serve a.$ a model for development 
of communlty^based work study programs In a rural area plagued with 
depressed .econotfilc circumstances.". The principal purposes of the 
Conpunlty Education-Work Council are to bring guidance counselors, 
training officers, and personnel directors together In. a series ^of 
meetings to share Information, discuss education/employment strategies; 
to place learning support grograms In local businesses using, wherever 
possible, employees as adjunct training personnel; and to Identify and 
activate "bridging points" b^een. education and work such' as coun- 
selling, career planning, In-service institutes for college credit, 
job upgrading, assessment, of prior learning, planning for diegrees or 
certificates, and life goal planning. At the time this case study 
was conducted, th^ educat1on-«^rk~coimGil. j^^^^ In Its early stages of 
—OTS^Oizatlon and 'planning. A director , had ahd chairged ^ " 

with responsibility for coordinating the relationships between the 
council and the conmunlty as a whole, and establishing the linkages 
..between the educational providers and the local public service, 
business, and Industry employers. 

The Consortium has joined with CCV in developing opportunities for 
closer ties between the Education-Work Council and the employers in the 
community on the one hand and on the othet^^ between the Education-Work 

■ / 
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Council an.d the 4)roy1ders of education and training for young as well 
as mid-cai^er adults. Many coiiiiiuni'ty leaders are interested In both' ^ 
the program of the Consortium and that of the Education-Work, Council 
and serve on the boards or committees of both. Both organizations ; 
collaborate on Identifying work needs (and hence career opportunities) 
in the community. The Consortium In turn will provjWe training sessions 
and courses for high school instructors and counseljbrs. as the program 
of the Education-Work Council develops more fully. 



Particularly for a !coni]ilunity of this size, and given the disperse- 
ment of people within a rural area, this type of IcoVlaboration between 
organizations seeking to build the first bridges (between education and 
work antf^evel oping better work and career oppoif'^unities for mid-career 
persons seems to be most advantageous. . As career mobility continues to 
be a phenomenon of the work life of Americans, an^ as. the concept of 
learning and training as a lifelong activity becomes more firmly established 
those who direct these services and those who provide the education and 
training will find themselves working toward common goals, 
. Hence., their collaboration at the community level and in the early 
•stages of program development can increase the value of each to the 
welfare of the community. 

INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMS AND P'PVICIES 
• ^ FOR ADULT CONTINUING EDUCATION * V ' 

The unique feature of the continuing education and training 
.programs offered in St. Albans and in the nprthwest region of Vermont 
is that all of the institutions work together in developing a common 
program of offerings for mid-career persons seeking additional education 
or training. The Coimiunity College of Vermont, for example, does not 
offer many of the vocational programs which it makes available in 
other regions. The adult evening divisions of the Bellows Free Academy 
in St. Albans and, the other secondary high school districts in the 
region concentrate largely on vocational offerings related to the 
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trades and skills for which there are job opportunities In the region 
— real estate, office occupations, farm tractor repair and maintenance, 
baslc^ carpentry, cabinet making, etc. The community college programs 
In the area of business administration do not Include offerings In ^ 
typing, bookkeeping, and farm accounting, but rather emphasize principals 
of economics, public accountancy, and business management theory and 
practice. The extension service of the Unl vers tty of Vermont, In turn, 
focuse^on hom e^kll l s and irjbtJicaO such as^ home econbmlcs, , 
cooking, sewing, pottery, macrame, and 'needlepoint. The University's 
Continuing^ Education Program offers business faw, community services, . 
and self-fulfniment programs In the humanities and liberal arts, as . 
wen as teacher training and recertlfl cation. 

4 

0 * - , , 

The unique operation of the Community College of Vermont has 
been described In a number of detailed studljes and evaluative reports. 
It will be well, however, to review Its basic policies to Illustrate the 
services It offers to the, education and training of adult mid-career 
persons In the St. Albans area as well as throughout most of Vermont. 
It Is dedicated to the development of comniunlty education opportunities 
for people whose family and"'3ob' resporisi bill ties might otherwise 
. limit their atjility to engage in further education and persons who 
have been discouraged in the past by high costs, limiting admissions 
policies, or distance from campuses. The college operates through local 
facilities in scores oft conmunl ties throughout the state and taifors 
its offerings in each community to the needs of people in the area as 
relayed to the college through a network of local advisory committees. 
Jhk college owns no facilities, using Instead existing community 
/aclHties for all of its learning sites. It employs only counselling, 
assessment, and program divelopmpnt staff on a full-time basis. All 
Instructors are drawn from the ranks of community practitioners in 
response to the learning needs of the college's students. Thus, 
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instruction 1s a part-time function which is contracted for each ^ 
learning experience.. The college has developed an accredited program 
structure which allocs students to progress toward their learning goals 
at a rate and- in the manner which Is most appropriate to their needs 
and life situation. Using a learning contract approach, students may 
develop a certificate or degree program based on assessment of prior 
learning and constructed around the^fM)wn personal life and/or career 
goals. Using its counsel Hng/learningV«i4BPort professional staff, CCV 
is organized to assist learners in understanding where they are, where 
they would like to be. and how they can get there using the resources 
of the conmunlty. In addition, it has included community practitioners 
in the assesment, planning, and degree-awarding process through local 
review committees in which learners' programs are discussed with, cri- 
tiqued by, and finally passed on by the college's local review committees. 
While the college controls the process, the community has responsibility 
for the content of the programs. Its offerings are primarily in two^ 
categories. , "Lifelong Learning Programs" offer a wide variety of 
individual course offerings from which persons may choose things which 
fit their personal interest and goals without necessarily involving 
them in degree-oriented programs. Degree programs leading to the 
associate degree are formulated in the development of learning contracts 
whereby previous education and life experiences are combined with other 
specific courses which lead to the awarding of an associate degree. 

Johnson State College in nearby Lamoille County recently made plans . 
to join the Consortium and will thereby broaden the offerings of ttie 
Consortium to a wider range of baccalaureate degree programs as well as 
the possibility of master's degree programs in professional fields. As 
these higher level program offerings are developed, they will serve an 
increasing clientele of people who have completed associate degrees, and 
wish to continue their education at the baccalaureate or master's level. 
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. student experiences 
with' continuing education 




Students were questioned In detail about their Instructional programs 
and their experiences as adult students reentering education. Their 
responseClndlcate the goals they are pursuing and their needs as students. 
Th^ also offer sosie Indications of how well these needs are being met. 

' * • . / 

Most of the mid-career students In St. Albans are taking non«degree 
courses that are related either to their present or proposed occupations 
(recertlfl cation courses, ski lis- training courses) or general education 
courses In which they are exploring new career options and broadening 
their general knowledge. About 30% of the students are taking courses 
that are directed towards the associate degree. At the time of the. survey, 
bachelor degree courses were not available, but many of the community 
college adult students hope to continue to higher level collWuite work. 



We have seen (TabU 5, page St7) that the St. Albans mid-career 
nts are highly motivated to career-advancement goals. Striking 
evidence of the impact that the Adult Education Service has made In this 
.area is the fact that most students Indicated that their "Important 
reasons" for returning to postsecondary education are the availabnity of 
programs near to their homes, the opporturiity for part-time study, and 
other reasons related to the accomodations made possible by the existence 
of AES. However, the single reason these students identified as "most 
important" In their decision to reenter education was the opportunity 
they perceived for personal enrichment and development and to acquire, 
a broader general education (Table 6). 
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. . \ . • TABLE 6 , 

^ • . , REASONS FOR DECISION TO REENTER SCHOOLING 

Percentage of students Indicating various reasons that were "Very Important 
or "Somewhat Important" 1h their decision to "go back to school' 

Opportunity for personal enrichment/ development/general knowledge 97% 

Could get courses near to home/work place '93 

Could get courses that fitted personal time. schedule.. 90 

Opportunity for pArt-tlme study... — •••89 

Courses (or major) 1 wanted were offered.. 79 

Low tuition (cost)i.7.7.T.~."77.'. .. - ^. 78 

Opportunity to get credit for 11*e/work experiences 65 

Jo satisfy personal desire to have a college dejgree.. ..64 

Could pace my own learning ^62 

Good reputation of school or a particular program — 59 

Availability of financial support... ^ ...55 

The way to. meet job. requirements • 40 

Easy way to get a degree/certificate 

.fly family wanted me to go ^ 25 

Hy employer wanted me to go — ........13 

Friends were taking this program.... 9 

'Because of multiple responses, percentages tbtal more than 100« 

There is also strong evidence that the St. Albans students who 
anticipate- career changes have done more calculated planning than is 
true of student in other areas. The high response to the important 
steps in career planning and preparation for an educational program 
to accomplish this char.ge is indicated in Table 7. 
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X , VJABLE 7 

• EXPERIENCES IN PLANNING FOR CAREER CHANGE 

X Percentage of students who Indicated 
N they had undertaken various planning steps 



No planning. ; . . . v ; 8% 

Thinking about plarining a career change for some time.... ..67 

Looked over lists of jobs that might interest me. ' 43 

Learned about possible new careers through previous ' 

work experience. . . ..... .^.^ 

Sought 'Information from state employmen^t office ^ ^ ...... .23 

Sought Information from people now In chosen career (s }.,.... 54\ 

Actively sought to expand my knowledge of different 

career options , 39 

Looked Into agencies that offer job skills training..... 15 

Sought advice' of college In area... 40 

Used local agency offering carejggj^l^nhTng services 15 

-Planned additional education to prepare for career change....... ..64 

Developed systematic education plan to accomplish career change..-. 33 

Presently taking courses which are part of education plan 

for cariser change .* 56 

• * 

Filed job applications which should lead to new career.... , 27 



Because of multiple responses, percentages total more than 100% 

The emphasis of Vermont Comnunlty College on the learning contract 
and personal planning of course work In the direction of defined goals 
undoubtedly accounts for the high level of planning Indicated by these 
students. 

Approximately half of the mid-career students (49 percent of the 
women and 57 percent of the men) stated that they had felt the need for 
some counselling about the job or line of work they wanted to c[et Into. 
More women students Indicated they had received counselling help than' ^ 
the number who felt they needed it (,56 percent). This is probably due\o 
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the fact that VCC counsleUing becomes part of the planning of a degree- 
oriented learning contract. Fewer mfen students, however, stated they 
had received counselling help (44 percent) and this Is probably accounted, 
for by the fac:t that a larger proportion of the men are taking non-degree- 
occupational training courses which do not- require the same long-term 
planning. Men tended to identify their e^r.plcver or: people -in theV 
occupational, field as the source of their counseTlIng help, rather than' 
.VCC. Of the students who received counseTling, 77 percent of the women 
■ .. and 67 percent that they had received;" good adyice". 

Asked if they would have been willing to pay for counselling services, - 
37' percent of the women students and 46 percent of ihe men responded \ 

affirmatively. ' , . ' ' 

• . V • ■ • 

. The effectiveness Of* the Shopping Guide (circulation: 12,000 in "the 
two counties) as a medium of infonnation about the opportunities offered ' 
by Adult Education Service is indicatild in the statements that most 
people found out about tijese opportunities through the print and broadcast 
media (Table 8). It has been noted in other areas that when the community 
organization -has access (donated or paid) to a Shopping Guide publication,' 
the students attracted by that medium is much higher. ^ 

TABLE 8 
INFORMiJiJION SOURCES 



Percentages of men and women students who found out about 
"continuing education opportunities through various channels 




Women 


Men' 


from a friend 


. Z7% 


23% 


from a vinember of family 


9 


0 


from a school .previously attended 


10 


15 


by contacting the college directly 


19 


31. 


from ads or stories irr newspapers, 
radio, television 


62 


77 


from a local community organization 


8 


21 


Other sources 


" 13 


7 



Because of multiple responses, percentages total more than 100%* 
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In St. ^Ji>ans, a relative!^ higherj)roporffon of the mid-career 
students stated that-they had applied for and received financial aid. 
Forty-two percent' of " the, wcnien applied foN-a^d-Zand 36 percent 'received 
such aid. Forty- two percent of the inen students stated th#y had received 
financial a"id, through only ^1 percent indicated they had applied ^for itT 
This apparent discrepancy is accounted for tiy the fact that a number of the 
men used the G.I. benefits available to them, and others received J^inancial 
help from their /employers ejnd other non- institutional sources. 

The Adult Education Service in St. Albans was only in its third year ' 
of development at the time of this s\lr>fey. Thij^ probably accounts for 
the fact that the Service is apparently still not .ab^te-'to offer all o1^ 
the courses that the mid-career students want. .A relatively high percentage 
of them' (41 pepcent of the women and 39^rcent of the men) stated ;that. 
only "a few" of the courses they really wanted were available to them 
(Table i). Considerably more of the mert than the iomen found that all 
of the courses they wanted were available. This' is probably due to .the 
fact that a higher proportion of the mejj^are' taking .occupation^] ly- 
..priented courses, and if these courses were not! availabfe, th'(|^im^ 
wduld not be students./ ^ . * 

' '. ■' ■ ii. . _ . . ^ 
.*>. . TABLE 9 , .. 

AVAILABILITY^ OF, DESIRED COURSES OF INSTRUCTION , 

* . ■ ■ ' " ■ . 

r Percent of respondents who found that . - ^ 

courses they wanted were 'available ' ' 

Women rten . 



'/ - All courses wanted were available ' 19% 39% 

Most courses wanted were Available "39 ^23 

A few courses wanted mr4 available 41 .39 

None of courses wanted were available 1 , ■ 0 

Eight percent of the women students, but none of the men, indicated ' 
they felt they would be ."bothered" if most of the students In a particular 
class were younger than they. . " " ■ 
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In a summary question, the respondents, were asked to indicate the 
Extent to wh1ch..they felt that their education or training program had 
met the objectives they had In mind when they enrolled.' While a substantial 
number Indicated ^hey w^re too new in the program to respond to this 
inquiry (Table '10), three-fourths of the men and 63 percent of the women 
Indicated that all or most of their 'objectives were being met. 



TABLt 10 

EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

Percentage of meij and women students, by degrees 
,to which their education/training programs had met 
the objectives they had in mind when they enrolled 



Education program met objectives completely 
Education program " somewhat " Tnet objectives 
Education program did not meet objectives 
"I am too new in the program to respond" 



Women 


Men 


29% 


2U 


34 


57 


8 


9 


Z9 


14 



•STATE POLICY REALTED TO , 
CONTINUING EDUCATION 

There are a number of evidences that Vermont, despite its sparse 
population and its lower than average state-local tax capacity has 
made substantial commitments to the concept of providing continuing 
education and./Jraining opportunities for its mid-career citizens. 
Primary amon? these commitments was the establishment of the Community 
College of Vermont in 1970-71 and its later commitment in 1976 to 
preserve and continue this operation in spite of considerable opposition 
in -he legislature and amoijg other' public education institutions. 
CCV, now a member of the Vermont State Colleges System, is open to any 
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resident of. the state, regardless pf age, financial, situation, geographic • 
location, or previous educational experience. Since its conception ^ . 
more than 90 percent of its clientele have been mid-career persons. 
The college caters primarily to low-income adults, serving 80 percent 
of the adults in the state *who are receiving higher education in some 
form. The average age of the college's students is in the 30-35 
year age bracket, x . ^ 

This commi tment .was been exemplified in the willingness of the 
Board of '!fH<^stees of the Vermont state colleges when it approved th^ 
expansion ofCCV Into the northwest region and its other program develop- 
ments throughout the state. It was parti (iul^^rly exemplified under cir- 
cumstances of a "crisis" situation. in 1976 when . opponents of the community 
college sought through legislative enactment to either (drastically, cut; 
the budget of the Community college, eliminate it com|jietely, or move 
it from the control of the state colleges board to that of the University 
of Vermont, a move which would have largely eclipsed the unique community 
college program. After much political debate over the scramble of 
various institutions for funding during a period of severe economic 
downturn , and .encouraged by -^the political clout of the unionized posts^cohdary 
inst.-uctors, the key educators of the state and members of the stSte exec- 

utive office won '(Sver the support of the legislature and received its 
full funding under its existing organisational structure. Tbis 
coinmitinent affirmed the decision of the State to continue to provide 
a postsecondary opportunity to adults who need the additional education 
opportunity to enter or advance their Careers, most of whoiji are working 
full- or part-time and need the opportunities which CCV and other 
institution^ are providing. The fact, that through the community 
coUege a major effort has been made to eliminate duplicative educational 
services has had strong appeal to legislators concerned with 
the dispersement of diminished tax revenues. . 
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The President of the St. Albans Adult Education Council Is 
■ Mr. Stanley Beaurega.rd, Post Office Box 1, St. Albans, Vermont 05478. 

The Acting Presfldent of Vjermont Cormunity Cpllege, which furnishes 
.* adfn<|l strati ve staff to the Council, is Ms Nancy Wylle, 18 Langdon Street, 
' Box 81, Mohtifeller, Vermont 05602. The Regional Director for the Council 

1n -St. Albans is Ms. Margaret. Williams, 48 Lower Newton Street, St. Albans, 
\ Vermont P5478 . ^ 
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CASE STUDY: , • 

a * 
^ ■ 

•providence; rhod^ island 



. . This major metropolitan area is now 

In- a sti|ge of modest recovery after *a period of declining 

ecohomy and loss of local, industry and civilian Navy employ- 
'm^nt. In spite of nptable gains, per-caplta- Income Is 
. sttn low and unemployment ftlgh. Vhe. labor force remains 

largely unskilled, under-educated, and relatively immobile. 

A better-educated and skills- trained work force Is a primary 
. need of .the new industries which" will revive the lagging 

econorriy/ Rhode Island lias mobilized Its counselling,. 

education, and. training forces to address this problem; 



I 

» 

t 



- The iwtropoHtan eomnunlty of Provtdenw is very Uroelv th> 

" than thr...f,urths of .11 

Rhod. ai4mi.« .re located in the Providence n»t„polUan a^e. Ifter 

.up:r ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

pn.spe:;;:. :;i:y::r;T:aT:;Lr"iirr? r " 

IS erne. t«7«.',n needt!';: ' .''^T st^CI^ 

pe^on. ~ ~ ^^^^^^^ - 

peopleTstk 2""""" ' " Island ' 

people to seek the means of making career changes or ffndlno new ioJ 

This is parttcularly true of wc«»n who^-ave been dtspl ce i \ k - 

or are housewives who now wish to reenter the LTljet - 

tralninTJlsml*''' *"« 
ITIV M " Of these resources Is 

had.Htfle or no experience with these processes. P P « w"" "ave 
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Fortunately also, coninuni cations. facilities in Rhode Island are 
centralized, extensive, and accessible. A single newspaper publisher 
reaches' out to the entire state, and five other dailies and 18 weekly 
newspapers are published. Four television stations and 21 radio stations 
are progranroed primarily for the Rhode Island audience. Perhaps most 
remarkable is the fact that 96 percent of all Rhode Island households 
ha vr telephones and 85 percent of the .population is able to call a . 
Providence exchange without toll charges. 

In 1975, cooperation between Federal, state, and local agencies 
created the Career Counseling Service, an extensive telephone service 
that offers free occupational counselling, information on educational and 
training resources, and assf!^ce in gaining access to the appropriate 
educational/training serv1c4Mhe following year a cooperative effort be- 
tween the State Department ofiducation and two state-supported instltutij 
of higher education resulted In'the formation of the Clearinghouse on 
Information on Continuing Education (Project CHOICE) which reaches an 
urban clientele and has developed effective liaison between persons 
seeking infonaatlon and counselling, the organizations which offer these 
services, and the providers of education and training services, 

• 

This case was chosen for study because 1t contains the experiences 
of a large metropolitan area as it seeks to solve its pressing economic 
problems, as well as continuing education and training problems. 



( 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC INDICES^ 

\ 

Population: 

Providence and Kent Counties 723,852 
Providence (city) 179JJ6. 

Unemployed as percentiages of •labor force: 

Providence SMS/^ : high, July 1977 ' 8Ji 
(Rhode IsUnd only) October 1977 S.U 

State of Rhode Island^/ (January 1978) 8J« 

, U.S. Average^/ (January 1978) ' iJi 

Principal Occupations,. as percentage of total employed: 

Professional » technical • managemenl;^ j2JS' 

Sales and clerical 2i:i* 

Craftsmen and operators In industry > 
S^nd transportation . 29J.» 

Olborers, non-farm 

Farmers "and farm laborers — J? 

Service workers (iftcludes private ^ 
household workers) ' 1U25. 

Education levels as a percentage of males and females 25 years old 
or older In the two-county area, and relationship to total U.S. population 
at each level. (+ indicates greater than U.S.; - indicates less than . 
U.S. ; -0- approximately same as U.S. distributions): 

Males ■ Females 

less than 8 years elementary ILiS. (*) l§i2£ (*) 

8 years elementary liii (*) JlJi (+) 

1-3 years secondary 24J3L (*) MJi (+) 

4 years secondary 25^ (-) ^OJl (-) 



1-3 years college 



7.9« (-) i3i (-) 



4 or* more years college 10^81 (-) Ji§i 

Median school years completed 11.5 yrs (-) 11.6 yrs (-) 

1/ All d«t?., unless otherwise indicated, is from the U.S. Census 1970 
2/ state. Cajntv and Selected Ci ty Employment and ^"«"Ploy^ent January 
^ plsiem?^, U.^. Department o^ Labor, ikireau of Laoor :^taT:isi;ic5, 
December, 1$77 

y Efftolovment and E ar yinos March 1978 . U,S. Depariment' of Labor, Bureau of 
.Labor Statht-itsi Vol. 2b, No. i / I 
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PROFILE OF PROVIDENCE MID-CAREER STUDENTS 

The student group which provided the base for the survey *in the 
Providenc/! area was drawn from those mid-career persons who had sought 
advice on career and education opportunities from Career Counselling Service 
.(CCS) or Project CHOICE and who had indicated their intention to reenter 
/education or training. The descriptive data which follows is based upon 
si xty-ei^ht questionnaire responses from this group. While this group 
ycannot be considered representative of the mid-career student population 
of the Providence area, it Is nevertheless generally representative of 
the young adult group which presents the greatest problem — as well .as . 
the most challenging opportunity — to 'the education and training 
institutions^'in^s economically depressed area. , 

Thirty percent of the student respondents were taking courses at 
Rhode Island Junior College. Another twenty-nine percent were taking 
courses offend by Rhode Island College, a four-year public infaitution. 
The remalhir/g student respondents were taking or had recently taken 
courses offered by the University of Rhode Island, Johnson and Wales College 
Providence College, Bryant College, Roger Williams College, Salve Regina 
College,, and the Rhode Island School of Design. 

Eighty-five percent of the respondents were women and 15 percent o 
were men. This ratie^ls similar to the enrollments in Career Counselling 
Service and Project CHOICE, each of which serves more than twice as many 
women as men. 

The persons who sought the help of these two educational planning 
and coOnselling services were generally younger mid-career adults and 
this was also reflected in the sample of respondents. Men students who 
had re^fitefed education or retraining were primarily under 30 years of 
age. The larger proportion of women students, most of whom were parents 
of small children, were a little older. 



TABLE 1 
AGE GROUPS 
Percentage of women and men students 



Age Groups Women Men 

under 30 36% , 70% 

Q 30s 43 . ao 

« 40s 14 10 

50 or over .7 0 



Forty-seven percent of the women and fifty percent of the . 
men were married. Thirty-two percent of the women Indicated they were 
divorced or widowed. Twenty-one percent of the women and fifty percent 
of the men listed themselves as single. Eighty-five percent of the women 
respondents had children 17 years of age or under currently living at . 
home with them, » ' • . 

Blacks were represented In the student group (12 percent) which Is 
considerably higher than In the tworccunty populatlcri as a vihole (3 psrcent 
Eighty-two percent of the. students were Caucasian, as compared to 97 per- 
cent In the whole population. Other ethnic groups, predominantly Native 
Americans, and Filipinos, accounted for the remaining six percent of the 
student group. 

/' ' " 

The students were predominantly in lower income levels, and a sizeable 
proportion had lacomes below the. poverty level.-' The average -Combined 
^ family Income of the students was approximately $8,500, with 30 percent 
of the st(^ents having family Incomes of less than $5,000 per year. 
Over half of all students had combined family Incomes of less than $9,000 
annually; 17 percent were In the lower middle range of $9,000 to $15,000; 
14 percent were^ln the upper middle range of $15,000 to $20,000; and 
(somewhat surprisingly) 20 percent had annual incomes In excess of $20,000. 
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This bl-modal distribution of incomes will be reflected In later data 
related to occupations and attained education levels. 

The proportion of students in the Providence group who are Employed 
full-time while attending school or college (one-third of the women and 
70 percent of the men) is markedly lower than the student population 
employed full-time in all other commjnities studied (half of the women 
and 86 percent of the men, as shown in Table 7, Chapter III). The ' 
proportion of students unemployed is much larger, as is the proportion 
of persons (in this case, all women students) who are welfare recipients. 
Data on the Providence group are shown in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 
PRESENT WORK STATUS 
By percentages of women and men students 
within indicated groups 





Women 


Men 


Employed full-time 


33% 


70% 


Employed part-time 


16 


20 


Unemployed 


12 


20 


Homemaker 


48 


" 0 


Volunteer worker 


12 


0 


Welfare recipient' 


17 


0 


Retired person 


0 


0* 


Student 


'40 


30 


Presently looking for work 


7 


0 


On lay-off from job 


0 


0 


Others 


2 


0 


Because of multiple answers » 


columns total 


more than 100% 



The listed occupations of the studwnt group in Providence differs 
in several areas from occupational characteristics of the general population. 
There were nearly three times as many students classified as service workers 
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(30 percent) than In the general population. (12 percent). Those 1n the 
professional, technical, and management occupations were 28 percent among 
students and 20 percent^ in the general population, the number of student 
respondents engaged in clerical and sales occupations (33 percent) was 
slightly higher than In the general population (26 percent). There 
were markedly few craftsmen- and non-farm laborers among the student popu- 
lation (5 percent vs. 44 percent). 

The highest levels of education already attained by students as well 
as, by their spouses was generally higher than in the tworcounty area 
population as a whole. The educational levels of students and of the 
'students' spouses are shown in Table 3. The principal difference between 
the education levels of the students and those of their spouses Is In 
the number of students who have some jcollege training. It- Is interesting 
to note that the highest education levels attained by both men and women stu- 
dents were considerably higher than those of their spouses. Fewer than 
one- third of all student respondents have a high school diploma or less, 
yet about 40 percent of their spouses have high school diplomas or less. 

TABLE 3 ' 

EDUCATION LEVELS OF STUDENTS AND SPCySES 
Percentage of students and their spouses by highest level of education attained 



1 






Spouses of 




Students 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Students 


Stude 


Elementary school or less 


0% 


0% 


6% 


0% 


Some high school ^ 


2 


0 


4 " 


22 . 


High school diploma 


25 


30 


30 


22 


Some college training 


52 


50 


n . 


n 


Associate degree 


0 


0 


2 


0 


Bachelor's degree 


4 


10 ' 


4 


0 


Some graduate school 


5 


10 


4 


0 


Master's degree 


5 


0 


4 


0 


Doctoral or professional degree 


2 


0 


6 • 


0 


Other 


4 


0 


4 ■ 


0 


Does riot apply (not married) 






26 


44 



Columns total 1005S with allowance for rounding figures 
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Thfemost Important finding of the survey and the one which Is most 
pertinent to the theme of this project Is that which relates to students' 
career plans. . 

/ ' 

The questionnaire asked respondents to identify themselves with one 
of flJ/e statements which were designed to classify them either as a 
^resent career changer (now changing or preparing to change to a new line 
of work with either a new employer or with their present employer), as 
a potential career changer (a person who would like to change t'^ a new 
line of work at some future time), as a career upgrader (a person who is ^ 
working for, an advancement in his or her present career/line of work), 
or as a non-changer (one who prefers to stay on the present job or career 
for the foreseeable future). 

Because this group of students had taken the step of seeking career 
guidance through CCS or CHOICE it is not surprising that more than four 
out of five identified themselves with one of the career change or advance- 
ment categories. Forty-six percent of the women and 70 percent of the 
men a!re* presently working towards a goal of advancing their career 
aspirations. A larger percentage of the women students saw themselves as 
potential changers (47 percent) than (jid the men students (10 percent). 
Apparently more of the men had already decided their career change plans*^ 
'while the women wanted change at some future time but were still, "shopping 
for. a new career while improving their educational backgrounds. 



' TABLE 4 
DESCRIPTION OF CAREER PLANS 





Percentages of men and women students who Identifed themselves 
with one of five categories of career change goals 




Change Category 


Women 


Men 


1. 


Presently changing careers 


28% 


30% 


2. 


Presently changing to new line of work, 
but with present employer 


4 


20 


3. 


Would Tike future change of career 
(Potential changer; 


47 


; . 10 


4. 


Working for advancement in present" career 
with same or new employer 


14 




5. 


No change of job or career in foreseeable 
future . 


7 


20 
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C0!f4UNITY ORGANIZATION FOR 
• - MID-CAREER CONTINUING EDUCATION 

r ■ '* 

*■ y . i 

When, the Rhod^ Istaincl Board of Regents for Educati on, was created in 
1973, It adopted continuing. education for adults as a co-equal concern 
and area of developmental activity along with the traditional .concerns 
of governing boards for primary and secondary education and higher 
education. Additional postsecondary education and skills training » 
particularly as these services can facilitate occupational change for . 
mfd-career adults, has been a continuing effort in Rhode Island centered 

in the Providence metropolitan, cownunity. \ ^ 

. \ * ' 

The Regents' early planning emphasized three objectives. . .Flrsjt, 
to find ways to effectively coordinate the continuing eduqat'lpn and 
re-training offerings of the numerousJ'chools, colleges, and universities 
in the area. Second, to establish a service' center which would dis- 
seminatg educational Information and materials and otherwise assist 
adults" who were Interested In going back to school or college. for 
additional education or training. Third, to establish an external 
degree-granting university In the state. Reactions to these suggestions 
both from state offices and from the educational .institutions wer^ mixed 
and, in anyX^vent, state funds were not made available to Initiate them. 
The institutlW were not supportive of the external university proposal 
because they sa^ it as a state-administered 'program, as contrasted to 
an institutionally-conceived program. Others regarded it as dupjicative 
of their own extension or other outreach instructional programs. 

In early 1972, the Providence area was selected 'by the National 
Institute of Education as the pilot^slte for the demonstration of its 
national jnodel of "home/community-based career education" for adults. 
The proposed organization, which was administered by Educational Develop 
menjt Center (EDC) and funded by NIE, would disseminate career-related 
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information, counselling and guidance services, and referral to educational 
and trac ing resources for home-based adults .— those '16 years and older 
who' were neither working nor attending school on a full-time basis. In 
late 1973. NIE award^: a subcontract to" the Rhode Island State Department • 
of -Education to create a 24-men4>er comminity task, force composed of citizens 
representing business:, labor, education, government agencies, and consumer 
groups, whose charge was ji^sti^y the feasibility of maintaining the sarvice 
on a permanent basis in Rhode Island. , * 



Their report, was receivrd by the Project and forwarded to NIE for 
funding. Althoigh' funding for complete replication of the model in 
Proviiience was not provided, CETA funds were subsequently mau6 available for 
a transitional operation of the Career •Couns'eling Service (CCS). The 
Regents authorized an initial operation period of six months, with the 
NIE Project staff providing planning assistance, staff training, and 
program implementation. In mid-1975, the Career* Counseling Service started 
full operation at a state occupational training .facility at Quonset PoLnt. 
The service was sponsored and funded by four state agencies whose interests^ 
related to career counselling, manpower needs, retraining , and employmen^ 
security. They were the Division of Job Development and Training of thf 
Department of Economic Development {which administers the CETA program) 
the Department of Education, the Department of Employment Security, an^ 
the Departiftent of Social and Rehabilitative Serviced. Currently the / 
service is funded by a CETA grant a d vocational education moneys provided 
through the Governor's Special Grant Office. The ^jfSsAntati ves yProm 
the four departments now serve in an advisory capacity tc the Ser\^ce. 

Activities of CCS are designed to respond to client needs and are 
achieved by four related sf^rvices: Outreach , using mass media and other 
approaches to attract clients; Cou nselling to provide career information 
and guidance, and referral by telephone, using parapro Sessional counsell;>rs 
-..-the Resource Center to collect and disseminate career- related ma^t^rials 
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for staff , clients, and the comnunltyi and the Information Unit , to 
develop special directories and materials which support the counselling 
project and which can be sent to clients. 

The outreach component develops materials and techniques to attract 
adults to the Service, and provides the general public and the professional 
connWty with information about the nature .and purpose of the service as 
a Members of the CCS staff speak to meetings of various organiza- 

tions wil thin the community and they conduct workshops with educators and 
community service groups. CCS sends flyers and assorted infoicmational 
materials to places where unemployed, under-employed, and economically >. 
disadvantaged people are likely to be found. They prepare and place radio 
4nd television public service announcements, and advertisements in local 
newspapers («nd magazines. Press releases usually lead to news and feature 
coverage by both the print and broadcast media. 

Counselling is the central program component of the Career Counseling 
Service. Staffed by paraprofassional counsellors, who are hired under ■ 
CETA as public service employees, the Counselling component provides a . 
range of career- related services to adults using the telephone as the 
principal mode of serv;ice delivery: 

It helps clients assess their, interests and capabi Titles; 

It helps clients develop, implement, and where necessary, revise 

their career plans and decisions; 

It informs clients of educational and training requirements for . 
career entry and refers them to the providers of the necessary » 
education or crainlngs 

It provides clients with information and refers them to supportive 
services available in the community such as child care, financial 
aid, testing, and job placement; 

It provides clients with encouragement and emotional support 
throughout the process of counselling. 
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The Resource Center of the Career Counseling Ser.ice wa?- estsbHshed 
to 1dentify^cquire.-and mjke accessible a wide variety o^career-related 
resource matTrials. An Important source of information for users of the j 
Resource Center is the Occupational Files. whi(* contain up-to--?hrte-_^ 
pamphlets, brochures. clipR,ings. and other descriptive information 
about occupations Vnd career fields. Another file provides up-to-date 
information in such sub.iects as independent study, equal employment, 
volunteer, opportunities, gerontology, testing, ancfwomen's roles. 
The Center also houses curi«nt catalogues foit approxinately 200 
educational and training institutions in Rhodt^sland and nearby 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. -In addition, 1t provides staff and J 
clients with access to. numerous directories containing detailed infor- 
mation on sources of financial assistance and job opportunities in business 
and Industry. 

F^or career counsellors to function effectively, they need ready 
access to detailed infomation about the variety of educational 
insfftutions^afning programs, and supportive service agencies in the 
'conmunity. In order to. provide this important infonfflrtion base, ^ 
st;iff created three major directories: fThe Educational and Trai,nin£ \ 
Resources (ETR) Directory is a two-volume loose-leaf compendium which . 
provides detailed information on^5\v^r 90 institutions and^ 2.000 courses 
in full-time ^nd part-time programs, as well as information on the 
ancillary support services of f ered by each. It also includes sections 
on non-local resources such as correspondence study, external- degree 
programs, and educational and training programs in other nearby areas. 
T he Directory nf Supportive Services^ resents detailed information about 
those services which can help clients 'in a variety of ways, such as. 
Americanization classes, career infomation. child*care, consumer and 
legal services, personal counselling, financial aid. placement, service- 
for the handicapped, women's services, testing, transportation, and 
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volunteer services. The .Occupational Projections Oirlgfery presents 
current employment prospects and projections for over" 350 careers. ^ 
This directory Is organized according to occupational area and indiv^idual 
job. titles as defined by the Bureau of Labor StatistiofK 

In Its first two years of op|r.ation, prior to September 30, 1S77, 
Career Counseling Service acconiijjMtec^ a total of 3,359 client^ .through 
tha telephone network services. Thirty percent of these callers 
requested only specific information and mpst of these were served with \/" \ 
the single call or call -back. Sixty-five percent received the fulT 
counselling service. Another four percent "were referred to the 
Resource Center and visited- the facility at Quonset Point. "Twenty- 
four percent of the interviewees went into some local education or 
training program, and another 45 percent went directly to a new job. On the 
day of. September 30, 1977, CCS had a case load of, 347 persons receiving 
some type of service. ^ 

€xamlpation of CCS. data on .the characteristics of the clients 
served in the year prior to September 30, 1977 indicates, that 54 percent 
were unemployed, and 46 percjint employed either part-time or full-plme. 
The latter were probably seeking an opportunity to change occupatiMS. 
Thirteen percent had not graduated from high school, 51 percent Kad'"^^ 
high school diplomas, and another 36 percent had had some post-high 
school educaicion or training. Ninety-four percent of the clients were 
Caucasian and 6 percent from non-white minorities. (Of these 5 percent 
were black, which compardis to ? 3 percent black minority in Providence 
County.; Sixty-seven percent were women, 33 percent men. Forty-two . 
percent had family incomes under $S^,C00; 30 percent Incomes between 
$5,000 and $10,000; and 26 percent had annual incomes over $10,000. 

Career Counseling Service performing a valuable service in the 
Providence and Rhode Island community because It' is accomodating a 
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sizeable portion of the unemployed, the under-employed, and the under- 
educated population. This population has been a problem to the 
coninunity's welfare, but at the same time it is one of the community's 
great resources to provide available manpower for the new industries 
coining in to the area. The CETA-eligible clientele of CCS go either 
to onr the- job training in local industries', or many. go to the trade 
schools, weational-technical institutions pr the occupational course 
offerings of the Rhode Island Ounior College or other^4flstltut1ons. 



\ 
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The collegiate institutions have no.t looked upon CtS as i major 
source of outreach or 'counsel ling and referral to their Wult jcontinulng 
education and lifelong learning programs. Consequently. the/lJniversity 
of Rhode Island and Rhode Island College joined in a consortium with the 
State Department of Education and. with Title I funding in 1975. sponspred 
the Clearinghouse on Information on*Continuing Education (Project CHOICE). 
Its stated purpose is to make postsecpndary education more accessible 
to all of. the. adult population of Rhode Island. This purpose is achieved 
through the" follbwing objectives: (1) to act as clearinghouse on 
information on educational* occupational, and technical opportunities, 
(2) to collect and disseginate the information, (3) to provide financial 
aid Informa'tion, (4) to-provlde career counselling. (5) to offer assistance 
in filing for financial aid and admissisions to postsecondary institutions. 
(6) to act as an advocate for all clients- (especially the physically disad- 
vantaged) . (7) to offer workshops to students, and (8) to refer cltents to 
other agencies when appropriate. 

Project CHOICE disseminates information on all postsecondary 
institutions in Rhode Island as well as those In nearby Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. In addition to providing descriptive printed material, 
videotape cassettes prepared by the directors of continuing education at 
the various Institutions are available. Information kits have been 
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assanb1«d which include the video cassette, a catalogue of courses,^ an 
application, and a picture of a person speaking on the cassette. Tfiese 
media kits may be taken home and listened to at the person's leisure. 
•Services are provided either by phone or in person, with or without an" 
appointment at the CHOICE center, which is located at the Urban Educational 
Center in Providence. This inner city location allows Project CHOICE to 
be readily accessible to its target population, the economically and 
educationally disadvantaged. 

Extensive mailings are made of CHOKE brochures an* public "service 
announcements are broadcast on radio and television. Actional ine , a 
popular help column in the local newspaper, has been notified of the ' 
service and regula>)ly contacts it for information on educational problems 
or programs. ClMCE's outreach campal-n, during the first 19 months of • 
operation, dre*^^ total oi" 2,100 persons seeking information and assistance. 

Project CHOICE has established a cooperative link with Career Counseling 
Service. Clients with need for^ more extensive career counselling and 
guidance than can be supplied by .the limited CHOICE staff are referred to 
CCS, 

> « 

A Liaison Committefe has also been established »o that Project CHOICE 
will have systematic linkage with. the collegicte Institutions and other 
agencies involved in continuing education cctivUles. The sp^cif-fc 
purposes of the Committee are to review irrormation packets and directories 
It CHOICE to determine their adequacy, comprehensiveness, and relevance; 
to provide a forum where new ideas and proposals can be discussed ^ and 
to identify gaps in available nrogram offerings that are identified in 
the counselling process. 

The Liaison Conmittee consists of 15 voting members composed of 
representatives from the public and private colics and universities, 



the State Department of Education, the proprietary schools, the school 
systems adulCeducatI on programs, the* Vocational Education Adyisbry 
Council, and other non-collegiate agencies, Th.e^ Coordinator of CHOICE - 
and the Director of the Career Counsel IriSH.. Service are key resource 
persons and ex-officio non- voting, members. 

^ INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMS AND POLICIES 

FOR ADULT CONTINUING EDUCATION 

'V 

Within the P;'ovidence coirfliunity or immediately adjacent to it there are 
twelve collegiate postsecondary institutions', some with breuch campuses. 
They offer a wide variety of lifelong learning and continuing education 
programs for adults. Also within this area there are numerous public, ^ 
private and pvoprtetarj^ t.-ads schools, vocational -technical institutes • 
and business schools. The narmal clienttOe ^of these Instn^tions 1s 
adults seeking further training or retraining to new skills for new 
careers. Many more collegiate institutions pnd training schools are 
located in these areas of Connecticut and Massachusetts whUi are 
Inmedlately adjacentp^to Rhode Island and within commuting distance for many 
Rhiode Island people. 

There has been little 1n the way of coordination of these thousands 
of program offerings, or cooperative planning that would reduce duplications 
of service and/or identify markets for new needed programs. However, it' 
can be said that the Independent and cosnpetitive nature of this sizeable 
educational enterprise has produced a wide variety of programs-. Access 
to thesa programs by the people that are in most need of them, both for 
their perscnal advanceraient and to fulfill the community's trained rsar.power 
fiseiis, is be^ng improved by new directions in state educational policy 
«nd by. the existence of such org?ini2at1ons as Career Countieling Service 



In the public education sector are Rhode Island College, Rhode Island 
Junior College, and the University of .Rhdde Island iit^ Kingston and its 
Division of University Extension located in downto* . ?'rovidence with other 
centers in thirteen surrounding city and suburban locations. 

Rriodft Island College attracts adult students to its regular curriculum 
offerings. It dpens up the full range of its course offerings in both day 
and evening classes, to adult part-time students. .As a matter of policy, 
it does not segregate its adult and traditional-age students into 
separate classes, i(ut it does provide special programs of orientation to 
study and work habits, brush-up courses in English, mathematics, and 
writing for the reentering adult students. 

Rhode Island Junior College has two campuses, one in Warwick just 
south of downtown. Providence which was founded in 1964, and the other 
in Lincoln to the north of downtown Providence opened in 1976. Both 
campuses offer late afternoon, evening, and week-end classes and r urses 
both for associate degree- students and for students not seeking degrees 
but who wish to avail themselves of selected courses in the Vocational- 
Technical Division. All classes are open to adult and traditional -age 
students. 
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The URI Division of University Extension offers mid-career adults 
nearl:* 500 courses each term and' baccalaureate degrees in ten areas 
ranging .from General Studies to Industri?"" Engineering. They also 
offer Master's Degrees in English, Business Administration, and Public 
Administration. Their evening and week-end programs make it possible 
to hold a full -time job and still jLam a B.S. in Industrial Engineering, 
for example, 1n four years. They oWer credit for previous training 
and experiential learninq th'ou'.n CLEP exaftrlnations. 

In the private sector, Roger Williams College in recent years has 
n'.ade a m^^^ commitment to continuing education fd<:^ adults. Founded ^ 
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in 1948 as a junior college, Roger Williams is an outgrowth of an 
earlier business and law branch of Northeastern University and later as 
a YMCA Institute offering courses in business administration and 
engineering. In 1970 it was rechartered by the state to offer the 
baccalaureate degree and subsequently also won accreditation for degrees 
in the liberal arts and sciences and general studies. Its Division of 
Continuing Education offers evening and week-end classes for adult 
students, providing coursework for non-degree students as well as 
students seeking either associate or baccalaureate degrees in business 
administration, engineering, administration of justice, general studies, 
and the social sciences. While the main campus for day students is 
located in Bristol, the evening Division of Continuing Education is 
located in Providence. It also offers two-year as^octate degrees 
in management, engineering, and industrial technology at Quonset Point, North 
Kingstown, "the site of the former naval and marine installation which is now bein*. 
developed as ao industrial park. A two-year program in business adminis- 
tration is also offered at the Naval Education and Training Center in 
Newport. The. Division of Continiring Education now serves well over 
one thousand adult students which is nearly the number of students 
attending daytime classes at the main campus in Bristol. 

Johnson and Wales College, or%,^nally a proprietary business school, 
was chartered in 1963 as a non-profit independent college to offer ^ 
associate decrees in business management. In 1970, the state approved 
it to grant the baccalaureate degree. It is still dedicated to 
specializing in "business education and other job/income producing 
training." The College of Continuing Education has recently consolidated 
its evening and week-end divisions with the addition of morning classes. 
In addition to the associate and baccalaureate degrees, it offers diploma/ 
certificate prpgrams and special interest extension courses. 
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The Johnson and Wales Weekend College operates from 6:00 p.m. on 
Fridays until 4:00 p.m. on Sundays and offers both degree and certificate 
programs In business as well as a number of other areas such as hotel- 
restaurant management, culinary arts. Insurance, real estate, and 
travel -tour management. The Weekend College attracts resident students 
by offering accomodations for Friday and Saturday evenings at Its own 
dormitories or other accomodations arranged by the college. 

Salve .Reglna, a Catholic coeducational college of arts and 
sciences in Newport, enrol 1 s an Increasing number of mid-career adults 
seeking advanced work or career changes In several areas such as 
managanent, nursing, criminal justice, medical technology, and social 
work. In addition to the regular baccalaureate programs, the College 
offers associate degrees In management and law enforcement. It accepts 
part-time students In courses offered after 4:00 p.m. 

T4ie state of Rhode Island operates a large public technical training 
institute at Qubnset Point. Proprietary and other trade schools offer 
:programs in various fields of business, engineering, secretarial work, 
cosmetoli^gy, and other fields as needs are perceived. 

STUDENT EXPERIENCES 
WITH CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Students were questioned in detail about" their instructional programs 
and their experiences as adult studei^^s reentering education. Their responses 
indicate the goals they are pursuing and their needs as students. They 
also offer some indication of how well their needs- are being met. 

As indicated previously (Table 4) a large majority of the mid-career 
student group ts seeking career change or advancement. However, at the 
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same time they regard a higher level of general education as important 
(if not more important) to their advancement than acquiring training in 
a specific field. Approximately 90 percent of the student respondents 
indicated that they had entered or reentered college to increase their 
general knowledge or to take advantage of the opportunity for personal, 
enrichment and personal advancement. It appears that individuals had 
made a significant number of planning decisions before they entered into 
their education programs. In general, most students felt reasonably 
satisfied that their education, program was meeting the objectives they had 
in mind when they enrolled. 

When the students were asked to indicate the importance of possible 
reasons for their reentry into formal education (Table 5), the responses 
reflected ^oth their educational ambitions and the availability of diverse 
programs which would accomodate their personal needs,^ 

TABLE 5 

REASONS FOR D|CISION TO REENTER SCHOOLING 

Percentage of students indicating various reasons that were "Very Important 
or "Somewhat Important" in their decision to "go back to school" 

Opportunity for personal enrichment/development/general knowledge. 89% 

Could get courses near to home/work place 83 

Could get courses that fitted personal time schedule 81 

Courses (or major) I wanted were offered - 77 

Good reputation of school or a particular program.... 77 

Low tuition (cost) 

Opportunity for part-time study 66 

Availability of financial support 

The way to meet job requirements 58 

To satisfy personal desire to have a college degree. 57 

Could pace my own learninci 52 

Opportunity to get credit for life/work experiences 42 

My family wanted me to go ;...30 

Easy way to get a degree/certificate 13 

^^ employer wanted me to go 3 

Friends were taking this program 0 

Because of multiple responses, percentages total more than 100% . 
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In order to measure the amount of thought m1d-career students had 
iven to their career and education planning respondents v'ere asked, to 
ndlcate which of a series of planning steps they taken Rafale 6). 

( 

Approximately 80 percent of the Providence area students indicated 
that they had done some thinking about a career change and a slightly 
lower percentage had planned on additional education as a means of pre- 
paring them for a new career. About one-half of the students Indicated 
that they had developed a systematic education plan and about three-fourths 
were taking courses which were part of a planned program. This seems to 
imply that about one fourth of the students are taking course work while 
they are still in the process of developing their eventual career plans. 



TABLE 6 

'experiences in planning for career change 

Percentage of students who indicated 
they had undertaken various planning steps 

No planning , 2% 

Thinking about planning- a career change for^ some time 81 

Looked over lists of jobs that might interest me 57 

Learned about possible new careers through previous 

work experience 27 

Sought information from state employment office 40 

-Sought information from people now in chosen career(s) 45 

Actively sought" to expand my knowledge of different career options 45 

Looked into agencies that offer job skills training 39 

Sought advice of college in area 70 

Used local agency offering career planning services 43 

Planned additional education to prepare for career change 73 

Developed systematic education plan to accomplish career change 49 

Presently taking courses which are part of education plan for 

career change < 72 

Filed job applications which should lead to new career 28 

Because of multiple responses, percentages total more than 100% 
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Seventy-four percent of the women and 60 percent of the men indicated 
that they had felt the need for counselling about the job or line of work 
they should enter'. Of these. 74 percent of- the women and 50 percent 
of the men stated that they had received the help they wanted from Career 
Counseling Service and Project CHOICE. Eighty-three percent of the 
women and 80 percent of the n»en who received counselling felt that they 
had received "good advice". Asked if they would have been willing to 
pay for career counselling services, 46 percent of the women and 39 .percent 
of the men responded affirmatively. 

These findings are similar to those found by Arbelter^^ in a follow- 
up study of 400 randomly selected former clients of the Career Education 
Project; which was the model project from which Career Counseling Service 
evolved. It was found that "CEP clients were overwhelmingly satisfied 
with the service they received, with their counselors and with the telephone 
as a medium of comnunication." In addition, about one-half said that they 
would be willing to pay for the services they received. 

In order to provide some indication of the effectiveness of various 
channels for disseminating information about continuing education opportun- 
ities, resi)ondents were asked "how did you find out about the education/ 
training opportunities that were available to you?" Ads or stories in 
newspapers, radio, and television attracted the largest percentage of 
men students, but most womeh learned of these opportunities by contacting 
the college or institution directly. 



l/ArbeiTier, S. Telephone Counseling for Home-Based Adults . New York: 
College Entrance Examination Board, Spring 1978. 
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TABLE 7 ^ 

INFORMATION. SOURCES 

Percentage of men and women students who found out about 
continuing education opportunities through various channels 





Women 


Men 


from a friend ' . . j 


30%' 


40% 


from a member of family 


7 


30 


from a school previously attended 


25 


40 


by contacting the college directly 


42 


60 


from ads or stories in newspapers » 
radio, television 


26 


70 


(from a local iormiunity.. organization 


23 ' 


30 


other sources 


12 


0 


Because of multiple responses, columns total more 


than 100% 



While most of the Providence mid-career students had little tirouble 
being admitted to postseuondary institutions, the number" of specific 
problems encountered, and presumably solved In one way or another, listed 
by students was somewhat higher than in" the other communities studied. 
-For example, 7 perc.ent of the women reported they had run into the problem 
of not having a required (high' school) diploma. -Twenty percent of the men 
and 4 percent of the women said they had trouble because their .previous 
grades were not high enough. Thirteen percent of the women and 10 percent 
of the men ran into the ^ problem of not having taken certain (presumably 
prerequisite) courses. ; 

Fifty-one percent of these mid-career students (49 percent, of the 
women and 60 percent of the men) indicated that' they had applied to the 
school or college for financial aid. Of those who applied, 29 'percent of 
the women and 30 percent of the men indicated that they had received -some 
financial aid. In addition to institutional aid, 22 percent reported 
receiving aid in the form of tuition or other cost reimbursement from 
their employers and 6 percent were receiving aid in the form of-Veterans' 
benefits. ^ 
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; When asked the sener^l .question as^to whether they found that the. 
. coarses^^Tist^tW wanted^to take were available to them (Table 8) a little 
over75 (percent; of the students Indicated that "all" or *'most",of them • 
we.revevallable and 2Q percentjndlcated that "a few" of the courses they 
wanted were available-. , ' . 



TABLE 8 ' • 



AVAILABIUry Qf^ tiESIRED COURSES'^ OF INSTRUCTION 

Rercent of si^spondents vfho found that , 
. courses th^ wanted were available / " 

Wowen. • Hen 

ed were available t 4j5i* 30X 

Most courses war|ted wer& available^ ^i8 ' 60' 

A "few courses win ted were available /^22 10 

None of courses wanted were available 4 0 



All courses wanii 



./ 



• 51xteen*'percent of the /student respbnden;ts Indicated that they would 
.be "bothered" If most of t^ie studjBnts .In a particular class were younger 
than they. This percentage was somewhat higher than^ln the other commu- 
n1t1es.^tud1^d and^ could reflect the fact that fi larger, proportion of ' 
theseirjstudents rare Integraj^d Into classes that al^o serve tfadltlbhal* 
aged students. - 

In a sunnary question , the respondents were asked to Indicate the 
extent to which they felt tha,t their education or training program had 
met the objectives they had 1n mind When they enrolled (Table 9). Most 
of the students who were- able to respond 'to this question felt that some 
or alVof the objectives they originally had In mind had been met by the 
programs they were taking. Nearly half of the women and 20 percent of the 
men could not respond because they were too new In their programs. 

/ . • • ■ ' . • ■ / 
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^ ' V • TABLE 9 

EDUCATIONAL 'OBJECTIVES / 

Ptrcentage of men and viomen- studenti , by degrees 
to which their education/ training programs had met 
the objectives th^ey Had In mind when th^y enrolled^ 

Women Men 

Education program met objectives completely^ 20% 20% 

EJucatlon program " somewhat" met objective 20 40 

; Education program did not meet objectives 11 ' 10 

"I* aw too new In the program to respond" .48 20 
Columns tptal 100X-*£fth allowance for , rounding numbers 



= ^ . STATE POLICY REUTEO TO . . ' 

. CONTINUING EDUCATION / ^' 

. Rhode Island's conmltments tt.the development of contlltuing 
edu<:at1on and training for adults date from the 1971 planning policy 
statement of ^he Board of Regents which proposed coequal status^ for 

r continuing education along with proylslons for elementary •^secondary, 
and higher education. As has been the case In states which have 
suffered less from economic adversities Rhode Island has found It 
difficult to coninit large shaces of the state's general funds tp.all 
the new and Innovative educational programs proposed to it.\ Progress 
has been made through the Individual, efforts In adult continuing educa- 
tion and training undertaken by the public and private postsecondary 
Institutions And th^ public 'and private occupational training. Institutes. 

' The. Career Counseling Service, Project CHOICE,, and the new Liaison 

. Conmlttee have made major steps to improve access to continuing education 
among those segments of the population most In need of .these services. 
Ii^<i!e 1977 ^statement of reconmended policy by the? State Gommlssion^r 

' ^f Education, Purposes of Postsecondary Education , several new needs and 
conditions are Identified that "must be addressed by the system of 
postsecondary education / * . . . • 
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ttducatlonal need.$ of much broader «ross-s^ction of 

.tht popuUt<<on thivn evff bifore. It) the last severe) 

decades; a inajpr expansion In parti cipetl on .has occurred . • : 

and the character of ^oth the ectual 'anK potential , 

population in postsecoodar^r education has been trans*"^ ■ 

formed.' * longer does' education beyond ^high school 

almost solely lirtvolve thos^ young adults In colleges and 

; . Universities seelcing* credentials for^ professional and 
uppei*- level basinets careerV The traaitional fun-time 

. • residency' progrwhs that-s^rylh these students are now ' 
regarded as onl^^e'nisp^i^t of a qomplex and diversified 
system. As more !andt,mor'e jobs require education beyond 
. ^ hi^h .school 'and ^s'th^ rate of> growth in knowledge 
'decelerates; increasing numbers of persons firm all*. 

* socid-econujflic, racial , ethnic, and age groups ^.require 
. bolih more initital training and more fretiuent re- 
training to keep abreast of changing cohditibn^. 

Af a resiJt. the view of eduaitlon as a Hfe-lpng . 
' . acti'Vlty' is becoming more recognized and accepted. 
Tfnis, 'postsecondary education programs mus^ now 'be > 
.offered a variety of new wa>s to meet the needs. 
V new kinds of students. , . . Vr; 

* Tenifflkiry goal statenients ^ere developed to. serve as a frame of 
refeVence for a Master Plan for Postsecondary Edutation.. Notable 
amoni them are tjie following: • . 
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"All persons In.Phode Island will have an iqual opportunity to .* 

complete a postseconda^y e.ducat1on,progr«)rii." 

"Ijidivlduals will acquire skills and Icnowl edge to help them 

choose. and realize their c'Sreer and ecdnomic goa]s./' 

"Information and assi^lstance will be provided to individuals 

as they 1:ons1der^ education and career -choices." 

"Persons continuing -their education on- a part-time or Intermittent 

basil win be provided programs suited to their circumstances." 

"Serv.ice to the community will be a major responsibility of the 

postsfecondary education system.", \ 



There is a demonstrated ..concern for thd continuing education student 
on the piart of the 3oard of Regents. Recently, a new tuition' policy was 
adopted which stated that the fees charge;! continuing education students 
$hou1d be brought closer to the fees ciiarged regular students. State 
financial aid programs malje no distinction between full-time, and part- 
time .^tudents. 

^. — 0 



The Director of the Career Counseling. 'service, at Ocean State 
Training. Center, Quonset Point, North Kingstown,. Rhode Island * 028S2, 
is Ms Mildred Nichols. The Coordinator of Project CHOJCE, 830 Eddy Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island 02905, -Is Ms Brenda Oann-Messter. The Catnissioner 
of Education of the Rhode Island Board of Regonts for Education, 199 
Promenade Street, Rhode Island 02908, is Dr. Thomas C. Schmidt. 




CASE STUDY: • ; \ 

SYRACUSE, NEW;YORK 

« ■ V • 

° ' • V ' This ci ty is the pHnd pal Industrial 

; and distribution canter for the central region of New York 
^tate. During the last decade new opportunities for adults 
to conlliuie their postsecondary education or acdulre .\ 
additional occupation training were developed, and by the 
1970's, mid-career adults had a broad array, of educational 
and training resources available to ^hem. They were 
bewildered, by the multitude of-cholces and especially the . 
new non^tradltlonal programs and non traditional methods of 
delivering educational services. In 1973, an Independent 
community educational and career counsell.1nig service for 
adliVt^was Inaugurated, and this was the start, nationally, 
of the "educational brokering" movement. ^- \ . ' 
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• THE COMMUNITY -OF SYRACUSE ^ 

f ♦ • • 

o 

C ' i 4 „ . . , 

Sljtct the early diys of America's 'westward expansion', Syracuse 
parti eylarly aftier the'^openlng of the old Erte Canal — has teen a 
'■principal trading an^ Industrial tenter. In modem times It has developed' 
heavy- industry manufacturing and highly technical elettronlcs Industries, 
though It Is still the center of a rich farming area. As industrial 
technologies have advanced, and iis business and trade expanded and 
contracted with ever-changing mai^kets, the econoa\y and ^pnclitions of 
employment^ fluctuated.' Many adults at mid-career found that they had tb 
acquire new^knowiedge and new skills to keep up with changing conditions 
of their employment, or seek new careers as old occupational skills found 
dimlitlshing demand and new knowledge and new skills came Into increasing" 
demand. • , • 

'Prior to the early 1960*s, the opportunity for all adults in Syracuse 
to enter institutions of education and training were limited. Most 
private colleges and universities offerecl traditionally taught courses at 
traditional times of the day to traditional -age college students. These 
were the options open to mid-career students wtth few variations. A 
hoteable. exception was the formation of University College at Syracuse 
University in 1946, which began offering evening classes in both degree 
and non-degree programs, these have expanded, particularly in the cur- 

ft 

rent decade, to a broad, array of offerings. In 1962, the State University 
of New York (SUNY) opened the Onondaga Ccmnunity College. The first 
public posjtsf^cpndary educational institution in Syracuse began to attract 
many adults to its general education and and occupationally-ori anted 
courses. In 1966, Syracuse University's University College opened 
further opportunities for adults to eam^baccal aureate and masters degrees 
through its Independent ^Study Programs. Then in the ear?y l97Q's, the* 
nontradit-fohal programs of SUNY's Empire State Colleg'* and the State 
Regents External Degree Prpgre^in opened t]ie doors to adult postsecondary^^ 
continuing education even wider. In the meantime, BOCES, the coopera- 
tive arrangemant among vocational programs of the school distjs^cts 

' ' • ' . 19S 



expanded Its adult conffn^lng education offerings in the Onondaga 
County area to m1d-c;areer persons seeking Job skills training. All of 

* * * * 

«th1s opportunity for continuing education and training, found a ready 
market in. the adult populatipn of Syracuse. 
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^As. a result of this rapid expansion of educational opportunities, 
v.there.was confusion over the multitude^of choices available and the 
nontraditional programs and ihstitutions. Adults needed more Information, 
an,d preferably from an -independent, nonlnstitutional source. They also 
•needed counselling in how to choose the most advantageous way to prepare 
^themselves for their new career goals. 

*^ From this need there emerged the Regional Learning Service of 
Central New York, an information and counselling service geared to the 
consumers of educational Services, and dedicated to acting as the advocate 
of the adult student In hls^quest for approporiate education and vocational 
training. Thfs organization established the pattern for "educational 
brokering" In the educational consumer movement that Is now spreading 
across the country. 



These are the reasons for 'choosing the Syracuse community for case 



study. 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC INDICEsi^ 
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Population:* 

. Onondaga County* 472,835 *, 

Syracuse^/, :^ 197.297 

i)ni^p»loyed as percentages 'of labor force: ^ 

. Onondaga County^ (January 1978) . 6.9t» 

• State of New York^ (January 1978) 8;8« ' 

U.S. Ayerage^^ (January 1978) 6.3g • 

Principal (^Occupations, as a percentage of total employed: 

Professional, technical, management 26. 4g ^ 

• Sales and clerical ' ■ ' ^ 29.9% 

Craftsmen and operators In . ' • ' 

Industry and transportation 27.8% . 

Laborers, non-farm 3.' 4% 

Fanners and farm laborers * .7% 

•Service worker^ (Include private ' . - 

' ^ household workers) 11 .8% 

Education levels as a percentage of males and females 25 years ol.d 
or' older In the Onondaga. .County are^ and relationship tp total U.S. ^ 
* at each level, Indicates greater than U.S.; - Inillcates less 
than U.S. ; -o- approximately same as U.S^ distributions): 

. Males Females 
Less than "^ yeari elementary . ' . 11.0% (-) 10.0% (-) 

'8 years elementary 10. j% (-) 10.3% {-) 

1-3 years secondary 18 Jg. (o) 19.1% (-) 

4 years secondary 30J% (+) 38J%.(+) 

. 1-3 y^rs college 10.9% (+) - 10.8% M 

♦ 4 or more years college 18.6% (+) « 10.9% {*) ' 

. Median school years completed • ^' 12.3 yrs (+) - 12.3 yrs (+) 

1/ All data, unless otherwise indicated, is from U.S. Census 1970 . 
.. 2/ Greater Syracuse Chamber of Cormierca 1970 Census 

3/ Employment and Earnings March 1978 . U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Vol. 25 No. 3 
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' . ^ PROFILE OF SYRACUSE MID-CAREER STUDENTS 

There are sq marty collegiate Institutions, statewide educational 
services and local public, private and proprietary occupational schools 
In the Syracuse area whlcM^^^i^ continuing education ^po^unltU^r^ 
mid-career adults* thiMt Is extremely difficult to estimate the total • 
number of .adul ts enrolled In these programs. The information on Syracuse 
mjjd-tareer studentsjibl^h follows Is based on 210 completed and returned 
questlonnairesu^The adult students, who responded were enrolVed In 
fourteen differed Institutions or services. Thes'e Included, principally, 
Syracuse University and University College, The Regents External Degree 
Program, SUNY Empire State College,- and Onondaga Cbnmunlty College. 

« 

Fifty-seven percent of the respondents *ifere women, 43 percent men. 
They were quite evenly distributed among, ajge groups, except that there ' 
were more women than 'men 1|i the group aged 50 or over {Tabli;l). ° ' % 

f I 

TABLE .1 

AGE GROUPS ^ : ' ^' - - . ' 
Percentage of women and men students ^ . \ 

Age ^Groups , , Women Men 

under 30 ' 21« ' .26% 

30s . 34 39 ■ 

40s • V -26' 29 ■ 

50 or- over ^ " ' 20 7 

Columns total 100% with illowance for rounding numbers. 

Slxty-sevlen percent of the women and 86 percent of the men were 

married. Nineteen percent of the women and two percent of the . 
men were divorced or widowed. Fourteen percent of the women and 12 percent 
of the men listed thanselves as single. .Seventy-three percent of the 
women students have children under 17 years of age living at home with them 
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Ninety-tshree. percent listed themselves as Caucasian, , and the remainder 
identified themselves as Native AmerlcaTvs. Blacks*, and Chicanes. This fs 
very closely the same ethnic composition as that of the population of- 
Onondaga County. ' 

the average combined family Income of these" adult students was 
approximately $17,900, with six percent of the. students having family 
Nncomes of less 'tha;k.$5, 000 per year. Women studenf were predominantly 
In the middle and lower Income groups; men were In income groups" of over 
$15,000, 

« • 

Most of the Syracuse mid-career students were employed full-time, 
as Indicated In. Table 2. About Sf:out of 10 students were working either 
full-time or part-time whilu a.ttend1n9 school. 

TABLE ,2 

- PRESENT WORK STATUS 

■ ' By percentages of women and men studt.tts 

. within indicated groups' ^ « 



Status 


Women 


Men 


Employed fiill-tW 


532 


87% 


Employed part-time 


21 


6 


Unemployed ' 


8 


3 


Homemaker 


47 


1 ' 


Volunteer worker 


10- 


1 


Welfare recipient 




1 


Retired person. 


0 


. 4 


Student 

• 


40 


n 


Presently looking for wprk 


4 


4 • 


On lay-off ^from job 


0 


1 


Others ' 


8 


^'1 



Because of multiple answers, columns total more than 100% 



The adult student population of Syracuse apparently differs fron^ 
the general population of Onondaga County in that there were many more 
students now In professional, technical, and management occupations 
"(68 percent vs. 12 percent). Fewer students were in clerical and sales' 
jobs (12 percent vs.^ 30 percent). Craftsmen and laborers were only . 
3.perc^t among the students; 30 percent in the general population. 
There vi^re no farmers among the students'. The number of students in 
service occupations was comparable, to those in the general population.' 
(16 percent vs. 12 percent). 

% 

The highest levels of education already attained by mid-career 
students as well as by their spouses was considerably higher 'than those 
^ of the county population as a whole (Table 3 and Socio-economic IndiceSt pageS4 

^ ■ TABLE 3 . ■ , ' 

EDUCATION LEVELS OF STUDENTS AND SPOUSES „ . 
Percentage of students and their spouses by highest level of education attained 







if 


^ Spouses of 




Students 


' Women 


Men 




Women 


Men 


Students ' 


Students 


Elementary school or less 


■ 0% 


z% ■■ 


Z% 


0% . 


Some high school ^" 


1 


0 


" * 4 


6 


High school diploma ^ . 


10 


2 


13 


16 


Some college or training 


36 


41 


13 


32 


Associate degree 


25 


31 


3' 


10 ' ■ 


Bachelor's degree 


,12 


16 


•14 


9 


Some graduate school 


4 


2 


8 


2 


Master's degree , 




0- 


13 


7 


Doctoral or professional degree 


" 0 


0 


7 


0 


Other 


• 9 


6 


• 

4 


4 


. Does not apply (not married) ^ 






20 


15 



Columns total-'l00%. with allowance for rounding numbers 
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- The most Important findjpt) of the survey and tHe one which Is most 
pertinent to the theme of this project Is that Which relates to students 
career* plans. . * , 



• The questionnaire asked respondents tr» , Identify themselves with one 
of five statements which wer^ designed to classify them either as a 
present career chanw (i.e. now changing or preparing to change to a new 
line of work with eltW a new employer or with their present employer), 
as a potential career changer- (a person who would, like to change to a 
new line of work at siome -future time), is a career upgrafler (a. person 
who is working for an advancement in his or her present career/line of 
work),' or as a non-changer (one wl^o prefers to istay on the present job 
or career for the foreseeable future). 



. In Syracuse, the career changers among women students (40 percent) 
are more numerous than among men students (26 percent), and potential ^ 
career changers are more numerous among women (23 pencent) (han amonQ men 
(14 percent). More men students are preparing for advancements In their 
present careers (42 percent) than women (23 percent). In all, th1e proper 
ttbns of students In Syracuse who are working towards a goal of career 
change or advancement 1s ^gher than in the other student. populations 
-examined in this project. . . ^ 

\aBLE 4 ^^ 

. DESCRIPTION OF CAREER i LANS 

Percentages of men and women students who identified 
themselves with one of five categories of career change /goals 

■ * • 

• Change Category W6men Men ^ 

1. Pr esently changing careers 31% - 19% 

2. Presently changing to 1iew line Of wtfrk, 
but with present employer 

3.0 Would like future chailge of career , 
(PotM^Wal changer) 

Working for, advancement in present career 
with same or new employer 

5, No change of job or career in foreseeable 
/titure 

Columns total 100%, with allowance for r6tindi;ig numbers 



9 


7 


23 


14 


23 


*42 


15 


18 



; COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR 
'mid-career CONTINUING EDUCAT.lONi/' 



' The Regional Learning Service of , Central New York' (RLS) Is a not- 
for-profit, comlpunlty-based educational and'career counselling agency . 
for adults^ It lis neither connected with nor financed by an educational 
Institution, m since Its Inception has been a division of the Syracuse 
Resedrch Corporajtion, originally a part of Syracuse University and now an • 
independent * reiearch and development organization working in the social 
and physical sciences. RLS grants no degnees or credits; rather, it ^ 
serves as middleinan, between Individuals seek'ing reentry into education 
and the educationdl resources which deliver postsecondary continuing 
education efnd trailing. It is an advocate "for indi vidua 1 sleeking new • 
vocational and educational directions in their lives. RLS rtfelps 
individuals (clients) to assess their goals and^what they need to reach 
them. .As a "bfoker", it works with them , to match thisir needs with the 
offerings of various schools, colleges, bus inesse$,7.ai^d 'government agencies. 

^'Steph^ K. Bailey, while serving as Chairman of the Policy Institute 
«of the Syracuse University feear^h Corporation and as a Regent of the 
University^f the State of New York, was instrumental in sparking the 
initial idea for .RLS. lu ig71, the Ford Foundat^n-iWi^rded the Policy 
Institute a tworyear grant to design "a comprehensive study of extramural, 
postsecondary educational opportunities for central New York —focusing 
-initially on external degree options." The Central New York Planning 
Consortium for the External Degree, whose members were the fourteen public 
and private colleges and uniyersities in Syracuse and the surrounding five 
counties, was established to assist in the design of the proposed system. 

» o 

1/ The authors are indebted for much of the historic data and descriptive 
information on the Regional Learning Service, to: 
Kordalewski. J., & Almaprese-Johnson J. Impacts of S ervices 1^7-4r1977, 
•Syracuse, New York; Regional Learning Service of Central New yotk, iy/7. 
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In addition to the colleges and universities, potential client groups 
and represental^lvels from education, J>us1ness» labor »h propHetary schoo\js, ' 
and cultural Institutions participated In the olannlng. 

During the first year of Investigation the need fcr counselling and 
testing services for Individua^ls Interested in nontradltlonal degree . 
programs' becaine apparent. Consequently, the Consortium siiifte^ the fociis 
of the Initial effort to the counselling support system. What emerged 
was a system to provide educational and career counselling to adults^ In 
f^ve counties of central New Yo^» called Learning Consultant Network. 
After a period of recruiting* and training peer counsellors for the" mid- * 
career adults, funded by the Carnegie Corporation, the organization was 
formalized as the Regional ,Leam1 fig Service in late 1973. ' In January, 

1974, RLS opened its doors tt its first clients'. 

■ ' .. ■ .\ ' • , ' . 

The learning consultant Is a career counsellor, and education resource 
consultant whose primary role is to provide a. relationship cf support in 
which all the decisions and Issues related to learning can be dealt with 
In a productive manner. Personal evaluation and goaV setting are central/ 
to the learner-consultant relationship. Of equal 1;iportance is the * / 
learning consultant's role in Identifying the variety of educational " ^ 
i^sources available to the client. From time to time, the learning 
consultant assumes an advocacy .role on behalf 'of ^he individual le^er. 
In practice, the specific functions which 'the learning consi^ltant performs 
with any individual learner vai-y greatly depending upon the situation, 

. o / • 

The Ifeaming consultants are a diverse group — representative in 
age, sex, race, geographic location, educational experience^ occupatlonar 
Interest, and\11fe style of the diverse clientele which RIS aims to serve. 
They are all ^ployed on a part-time basis. Some hold other jobs, somte 
work only for RliS. s • 
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/ • Presently, ^the Regional Learning Service Is manaaed by a Director 
and a.LetfdershIp Te^m. Jhe Utter Is 'composed of thi?ee learning ' 
consultants who In addition to-^thetr counselllT^g du^es have taken on 
specific primary areas of responsibility In the managehient areas of 
Outreach, Staff Training, Service Developmentr^or Operational Assistance. 
In addition, there, are 15 learning- consultants, an administrative assistant, 
« secretary, an Information resource person, and a part-time piiWtc service 
employee on the staff. ' " ■ ■ ' 

. 'rLS continues under aegis of the Syracuse Research Corporation whjch 
provides accountinig and other adminis'trative se,rv1ces. The Consortium 
of colleiges ahd universities and community representatives, wKich Mas 
formed to conduct the original 1971-72 studies, is -rfo. longer active. 
Policy direction and operation is determined within RLS as a function of 
the* Director and the Leadership Team.. 

^ Vhe major functions cf RLS. are to provide information on learnir^g 
opportunities, assessment pf occupational preference and capacity for 
learning, advisement on career lines .and "how to study and learn;' refer- 
ral to appropriate sources of education and training, and advocacy of 
his/her educational /training interests and needs. 

The services of RLS are provided in the forms of: (l)/bne^time . 
contacts for information; (£] single or mult1 -session- group workshops; 
and (3) one-to-one individual counselling/consulting contracts for a 
several-month period. RLS has served over 9,000 people in one or another 
of these methods during its four years of operation. 

The largest number of Individuals (over B, 000) have been reached 
in the one-time .contact situation. Information has been offered regularly 
at no cf-t ^over the telephone, by mail, to walk-ins, an(;l at regularly 
scheduled information sessions. Requests for information have been in 
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such subject ai^^as as course offerings and schedules, traditional and 
nontradltional educetli^nal programs, fieanclal alci,* testing programs, 
job outlooks, vocational training, and teacher certification. . The./ 
. number of requests for' these types^ cf information has markedly increased 
'in recent yeairs and as a result plans are now being made to expand .this 
service; / . . • 

.RLS has designed and provided various workshop/' for area agencies, . 
businesses, 'and industries at times and places which were convenient for 
all concerned parties. The workshops have taken place^. in a' variety of 
community settings, and usually each has. focused on a special topic 
Skin and Interest assessment, goal setting, resume writing, interviewing 
techniques, -education and training opportunities. They have been con- 
structed to .meet the special- needs of specific interest groups .such as 
.women, laid-off , professional employe.es, engineers whose Jobs, were being 
phased out, employed clerical workers, retired persons, and Individuals 
In public service (CETA)." 

While the largest number of individuals have been reached by one- 
'tlme contacts^, the core of the service'lias"^een~the-ind1v,i(lu8l consulting 
contract. During the first three years, 1,034 were served in this manner. 

TABLE 5 

Numbers of Consulting Contract Clients, by Years^ 

January 1974 - January 1975 204 
February 1975 - January 1976 378 
February 1976 -^January 1977 452 > 

• . , Total 1034 , 

This method is chosen by persons whose need for education or career 
guidance can best be met by individual meetings with an assigned learning 
consultant. The cost of the individual contract is $20.00 for a two-month 

2/ Ibid. . \ 



i3Ner1ocl> with no limit onahe number of session^, a client may have with 
the learning consuUanjt. / 

In 1977, ^n experleinental group-counselling $6rv1.ce-was added to the » 
Individual CQUrisyiinei ^arvice. It is a series of structured workshops 
with each session coyerfng a specific topic. Workshop sessions are* 

Jlinlted to. seven persons, with a minimum of four. In addition to' 
workshop lectures^ the leamlng consultants have produced' taper on 
specific subjects that can be used as part. of th^ workshop or for Individual 
use. These tapes are a. concentration of information 5 which is usually ' 

' attainable only from the learning consultants. The cost^of'the group 
counsel 11ng< workshops is $20.00. A person may sign up for a group ' 
workshoo and then-after it is. over« pa^ a $10.00 renewal fee for another 
month of either group or individual counselling. In the eVent of the 
\atter option, the person wool i^be assigned an individual learning 
consul te ^ith whom he/she would meet two or three times during that . 
one month period. ^ \ " • ? ' ' -: 

RLS Is experimentina with this format for two'reasons; (1) They want 
to see If there a^fe some cost-effr ctlve benefit? to.*be giined from 
counselling a group of people-/t one time; (2) they feel that there may ' 
."be benefits for some individuals from exploring their concerns in a group 
setting as distinct from an individual settijig. 

The origlrfal financial supporters of RLS were the Fund for Improve-^ 
merit of Posts.econdary Education (FIPSE), the fbnl Foundation, the Carnegie 
Corpar&tlon, and the New York State Department of Education. The FIPSE, 
Ford and Carnegie grants wsre ror funds to cover «startf»up costs and to 
sustain the operation •'or the first two or v three yfears. The Department 
}.of Education provided a series of grants to design and test a competency- ^ 
based program to enable adults to complete their Jiigh school diplomas 
and this became the basis for the present New York State Externail High 
School Diploma, companion to the^ Regents External (College) t)egree Program. 
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As of June, 1977, all the original funding h^d terminated. So 
beginning Jul){ 1, i977. R.S funding^ consisted of a new ^erles of grants." 
A new Carnog,1e Corporation grant extended their support for another 
elgfiteen months. A three-year grant from .Kellogg Fourrdatlon will be 
applied to general 'operating costs and dsvelopment of new services. 
FIPSE provided a 'new grant to enable RLS to work with colleges and 
/universities to |levelop new policies and practices for adult learners. 
The State Department of Education Is continuing the external high 
school d1p.loma program under Its own direction and budget, but housed 
RLS« • . * * 

RLS currently has an annual operating cost of about $160,000. 
Annual Income from fees, paid by Its cll ..its for counselling and other 
services *ils in the neighborhood of $10-000. Thus, a. little over 90 percent 
of the RLS operation .Is presently sub^ dized by tlie private, foundations, 

.... ' * <■ ' 

Federal grants, and by the State. 



, INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMS ^ 

1 FOR ADULT CONTINUING EDUCATION - ' 

• • • 
* * * 

Educational resources and leam'ing opportunities available to 
mid-career adults 1n Syracuse are numerous., The fol] owing is a brief , 
description of several educationalinstitutions to which RLS clients 
were referred and enrolled in courses or programs. 

The Syracuse tjniversity University College , in its Evening College 
program, offers over 300 coufses in -the whole range of the S.U., degree . 
offerings in Architecture, Education, arid tawv as well as scores 
of non-credit courses ranging from personal awareness subjects to * 
speed reading. It has a Women's Center program with special offerings 
for mid-career women. It operates the Maxwell Training and Development 
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Program, in public a^falr^ and cttlzenship which offers career advancement 
training opportunities for federal, state, and local government career 
employees. It operates a Police Academy program for career -upgrading of 
police chiefs, sheriffs, and other administrative personnel in law 
enforcement. It organizes specTa] training institutes and workshops 
for indiistries^d c1,v1c groups. .It sponsors community Round Table 
luncheon meetings which periodically bring educators In touch with 
Syracuse people holding various civic responsibilities. 

« 

The InBiipendent Study Degree Program of University College makes 
it possible for mid-career adults to earn a BA-in Liberal Studies, a 
BS in Business Administra*:1on, a Masters in Fine Arts, Masters in Social 
defence, and a new Masters in Business Administration. Specifically^ 
desiigned for the adult* student, this program consists of a combination 
of Independent directed study and resident seminars. It requires an 
eight-day campus session during each trimester for undergraduate progr^. 
The MFA program requires two-week summer sessipns foV three successive years 
and Che NSS requires two 12-da5r campus seminars in two successive summers. 

The Regents External Degree Program was created in 1971 by the 
State of New York to enable indepedent students with c6llege-leve\ 
Interests and learning potential to earn a degree without actually 
attending college. The aegree ,is truly "external"; it is awarded by ■„ 
a university which evaluated a student it has not directly taught. The 
Program has no campus, resident faculty, or students in the. trad itionaJ 
sense. It publishes its requirements and awards a degree to anyone who 
can meet them.,. There are no previous academic requirements, for admission, 
and there are no restrictions on residence or age. Degree requirenients 
can be satisfied in several ways including p>oficiency examinations, • 
college courses from regionally accredited institutions, noncollegiate 
educational programs, and through special assessments of knowledge 

♦ 

gained from experience. No classroom attendance is required and rio 
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Icistructlon Is provided. Since 1971 » enrollment has been opened In 
programs 'leading to Associate in Arts. Assocta^ in Science^ Associate 
•in Applied Science (nursing), Associate In Science (nursing), Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science (business administra- 
tion)'. , ^ r ^ 

Empire State College in 'filew York was created In 1971 by the State 
University of New York as a non-residential degree-granting college with,^ 
a statMde mandate to provide flexible, student-centered-a^proaches to 
higher' education. The college is open for^full-time and part-time work 
to students of all ages and backgrounds ; and awards the AA, AS, BA, and 
BS degr^s. Specific degree areps offered are the Arts, business, and - 
Economics; Commuirttty and Social Services; Human Development; Science, 
Mathematics, and Technology; and Social Theory, Social Structure and^Snclar 
Change. It has no campus in the traditional sense.^ It operates through 
regional learning ce]1ters and other special purpose learning units * - 
dispersed throughout the state and administered by a coordinating center 
located in Saratoga Springs. 

The college requires; each student to define an Individualized program 
of study which will include a plan for concentration In a major specialty 
and a plan for general learning. Individual learning contracts and programs 
fif study are developed between the student and his mentor, and contracts 
are arranged for specific periods of tijne. In addition, stutlents may earn 
credit by taking prof iclenpy examinations and through assessment. of prior 
college level learning. ' 

Mentors at the learning centers constitute the core staff of the' 
college. They are responsible for Instructional /and tutorial activity. 
They help develop and evaluate student contracts and programs of/study, 
assign^and coordinate- the use of tutors. Identify specla^ learning 
resources, and evaluate and'assess students* prior learning. 



LeMovne College is a private four-year Institution which offers 
BA and BS degroes and a special program that l^ads to a certificate In ' 
business and itidustrlal management. Of particular Interest a^ various . 
non-credit semiijiirs which are offered'. An example Is the Institute for 
the Career OeveT^opment of Women In Management whose obJect1\tts> are (1) to 
teach manageiQent\sk111s./(2) to build career-planning and develolpiiient 
sklllSt (3) to iucptore the special problems of women In business and 
industryt and (4) to provide particular work •skills. Workshops are 
offered 'to employed yomen who have recently bpen" promoted to management 
positions or who are elig'ible for iuch promotionv . 

Onondarfla Community College is one of 30 locally-sponsored community 
colleges in the 64-campu$ network of the State University of New York. 
It is ^located four miles southwest of downtown Syracuse and is sponsored 
jointly by Onondaga County and the State of New York. A comprehensive 
institution created to fill the educational and cultural needs of the 
people of Onondaga County, OZQ, offers the Associate in ArtSt the Associate 
in Science, and the Associate in Applied Science degrees. An^nrollment 
of nearly 6,000 is eilmost equally divided between full-time students and 
those pursuing degrees^ on a part-time basis through the Division of . 
Continuing Education. This division operates one of the largest programs 
within Central New York. Each semester the Division offers over 300 class^ 
sections in various credit -and non-credit courses. The '/following programs are 
obtainable through evening study: Aaninistration of^tice; Bustness 
Accounting; Business Adminil^tration^; Computer Science; Electrical Ye^hhology; 
Executive Secretarial; Fire Protection Technology; -General Studies; 

Humanities; Human Services; Math-Science; and Mechanical Technology. 

• • • j» • 

Extension- centers. and courses offered at x)ff-campus locations help 
the College bring their course offerings for adults to inner-city as 
well as suburban locations. The Division set^s up mobile registration 
units in various locations, such as shopping centers, for the convenience 
, of 'its students. . . 



. BOgES* the Board of Cooperative Educational Services, was formed 
by state legislation In 1948. The primary purpose of BOCES Is to provlda 
services to two or more membe^^ school districts mor^ effectively and 
economically than one district can^prbvlde. ' ' « 

Each year the member dlstrlcts'^request the services they want their 
BOCES to provide for them the foil owing year. The cost of each approved 
program or service Is allocated to the "buying** districts basfSd upon their 
share of participation, mst districts In Ononciaga County, except the 
city of Syracuse, participate In the program. 

<* 

Jhe BOCES Adult Continuing Education Division offers courses. In 
over 40 occupational ski 11. areas designed to assist adults In acquiring 
specific job skills or In upgrading existing skills. Courses have been 
^eveloped^f or Licensed Practical Nursing, Welding, Business. Education, 
* Auto* Nechanlcs, Auto Body Repair , Carpentry t and other 'occupations. > . 
General ^interest courses are designed to assist adults In self-Improvement, 
creative use of le'lsure time, hanidy man skills, and extra-empToyment 
opportunities. Under this general Interest catetgory, courses such as the 
following have been offered: Home Repairs and Maintenance, Psychol og^lcal' 
Testing, Leathercraft, Sewing, Tennis, and Music Instruction. 



. -STUDENT EXPERIENCES 

WITH CONTINUINB EDUCATION 

A saple of mid-career students In the Syracuse area we're questioned 
In detail about their experiences In pla'hnlng their reentry Into post- 
secondary education, their reasons for this decision, and the programs 

• * 

and siervlces^of the institutions th^ were attending. 

"We have already seen (Table 4, pageSS ) that about 86 percent of 
all student have personal ambitions related to their careers — either 



to change capers or seek advancements In their Vpresent career. When 
they -were asked to rate the Importance of each of a list of possible 
reasons for their decision to "^o back' to school '\ and take the particular 
courses they were enrolled In, the reason most frequently mentioned was , 
:"the opportunity for personal enrichment and development and Increase 
general knowledge." Another reason related to an Educational goal ranked 
close to this In Importance, at4 It was "to* sat1sfy\a personal desire to 
have a college degree. When asked to Indicate the '^single, most Important 
reason for their decision, nearly One- thdrd of the stude|f(ts named. tiSe 
former and another third of them Indicated the latteA of these two education 
related reasons. - \ ^ 

■ ' " ' • \ ■ ■ ■ 

The accomodations that are made available by institutions for mid- 
career, employed istudents all drew high rankings, as se^n In Table 6. 



V' . ' REASONS FOI\. DECISION TO REENTER SCH00LIN6?\ ' ' 

Percentage of student Indicating varjouis reasons 'that were "Very Important" 
or '."Somewhat Important" in their decision to "go back to school" 

Opportunity for personal en'richment/development/general kni^ledge.. — 943^ 

Could get courses that fitted personal time schedule ^. 93. 

To satisfy personal deitre to have a college degreefi \ 91 

Opportunity for part-time study. 89 

Could pace n\y-own learning. \,,,s 87 

Could get courses near to home/work place * ..84 

Courses (or major) I wanted were offered •••••^^^ 

Opportunity to get cr&it for life/work experiences ..1 78 

Good reputation of schoql or a particular program...... 75 

Low tuition (cost) " 66 

Hy fami ly wanted ma to go. ; 47 

Availability of fin<Jncfa1 support 46 

The way to meet job requirements T 43 

Easy way to get a degree/certificate ,....36 . 

' Hy employer wanted me to^ go 22. 

Friends were taking this program 14 



Because of multiple, responses, percentages "total more than 100% 
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It 1s Interesting that two aspects of nontfarfltlonal programs which 
are generally more available 1n Njew^York Srtate than In other areas Vtudled 
—the opportunity to get credit for Tife/work experiences, and the oppor- 
tunity for self-paced learning— received' significantly Jilgh^r numbers of 
mentions as Important reasons for the decision to reenter dbUege than was 
the case of sjtudents In comnunl ties In other; states. 7^ . 



In order to measure the amount ql thought mid-career .students had given 
to their career and education planning, respondents were asked to Indicate' 



taken (TaBle 7). A substantial 
Involved Ijp planning, This is 



which of a series of planning, steps they had 
majority of these students had been actively 
undoubtedly a reflection of the counselling arid assistance on detailed' plan- 
ning provided by Regional Learning Service and by the Empire State College 
^services and those of the Regents External Program. 

• • • • , " ' TABLE 7 ' • ^ . -* 

. EXPERIENCES IN PLANNNING FOR CAREER CHANGE 
Percentage of students' who Indicated 
they had undertaken various planning s^eps 

No planninj,..:*... 14% 

Thinkii^ about planning a career -change fpr some t1me....\; 63 

Looked over lists of jobs that might Interest me......... 39 

Learned about -possible new careers through previous 

work experiences ; 41 

Sous|ht_1nformat1on from state employment office 10 

Sought Information from people now in chosen career (s) 54 

Actively sought to expand my knowledge of different career options... 38 

Looked into agencies that offer job skills training 8 

Sought advice of college in area 40 

Used local agency offering career planning services 12 

Planned additional education to prepare for career change .79 

Developed systematic education plan to accomplish career change 59 

Presently taking courses' which are part of education plan for 

career change 68 

Filed job "applications which should lead to. new career 22 

Because of multiple responses^ percentages tc^t^ more than 100% 
; , -S20- 



F-1ftyf>two percent of the women and 29 percent of the Indicated ' 
, that thi^ had felt the -need for some counselling about the Job or line 
, of work they should try to get Into. Seiventy-six percent of the women 

and 39 percent of the men stated" th^t they had received th!s type of 
' adv1ce« The principal source of this h^lp uamed by women, students was 
" the Regional Learning Service, 'follow^ b> their employer, their school 
^<v1$or» Empire State College, and people In the career field they were i 
Interested \n. Men students named their employers, people 1n their career 
field, and Empire State as their principal sources. ^ 

Mostr'students were satisfied with the. quality of the advice they had, 
reci^tvcd ,(87* percent of the women and 65 percent ofUbe men). ° Fifty-eight- c 
percent of the women and 38 percent of the men stated that ^ they would be 
"Willing to pay for (^counsel ling, services. 

• ' • - , '. <> . 

•*.'«, o' > ■ ' ^ 

In order to provide some tr^dl cation of the effectiveness of var1t)i]i . 
channels for disseminating, information abcfut contlnuln^^ducatlon oppor-' 
tunitles, respondents, were asked » "How did you find out about the educajtlon/ 
tratning opportunities that were available to you?" The responses are 
Shown in Table 8. Ads and stories in the print and broadcast media rated ^ 
much lower than among students in other comnunlties. 

. . . TABLE 8 • . ' 

. . \S ' . INFORMATION SOURCES 



continuing education opportunities through various channels 


... 


Woroen 


.Men 


from a friend 


42% 


38% 


from a member of family 


n 


10 


from a school previously attended 


22 ' 


21 


by contacting the college directly 


32 


, 16 


from ads or stories In newspapers, 
radio, television 


31 


36 


from a local community organization 


14 ^' ' 


13 


other sources 


12. 


,16 


^Bec.ause of multiple responses, percentages total more than 100% 
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• Tht principal "other sources" named were Regional Learning Servtce» . 
the student'^ einployer, and local .libraries. ' ' ^ ' 

Twenty-nine percent of the women students and 18^ percent of the meW 
students indicated they had applied for financial aid. Most of the Mrpmen 
who applied (25 percent of all women) and 40 percent o1^ all men actually, 
received aid. Meh who received aid, though they did not^tndlcate having - 
applied "^or Its named as the source of this aid tuition-refunds or other 
aid from th&lr employers, the Veterans -ministration and other miscellaneous 
sources. ^'v . • ' • ^ * 

• Over 90 percent of the students Indicated that they. found that. all 
'or most of the courses they wahtetl were available tp them (TabTe ,9), 



ft 




. • - TABLES 

, * * AVAILABILITY OF DESIRED COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

Per*cent of respondents 'who found tha^t 
courses they wanted were available 

'< '■ . Women . • • 

' All courses wanted were available , 50% 
' Most courses wanted were available 42* 
>A f ew courses wanted were available 7 
None of course$.i^ed were a valal bl e ^1 

Columns total' 100!Ssi4^j)u4illowance In rounding numbers 

Asked if they felt they were (or would be) "bothered" 1f most of the 
students In a particular class were younger than they, seven* percent of 
the women and five percent of the men responded affirmatively. 

In a summary question, the students were astced to Indicate the 
ei^tent to which they felt that their education or training program had 
ntet the objectives they had In mind when they enrolled. A large majority 
of the students who were able to responid Indicated jbhelr. programs had 
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completely niet their objectivesV^^^Abbut one-fifth of the students felt 
they were' too neyir in 'their programs, to respond (Table 10). \ 

* V 

TABLE 10 

EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

Percentage of men' and women students, by degrees 
,to which their education/training programs had met 
the objectives they had In mind when they enrolled. 



Women 


Men 


49% 


38% 


27 


41 


3 . 


. 2 * 


21 


' 19 


t 





Education program met objectives completely 

Education prografn " somewhat " met objectives 

Education program did not meet objectives 

"I am too new In the program to respond" 

. ^ . . . STATE POLICY RELATED TO ^ • ^ 

CONTINUING EDUCATION 

' The Stlate of New York has made substantial commitments to the 
concept of providing continuing education and training opportunities 
for Its inld-career citizens. This commitment was confirmed by the 
New York State. Board of jlegents In The Regents Statewide Plan for the 
Development of Postsecondary Education 1976 ; 

There Is a need to reaffirm the traditional mission of 
postsecondary education, no less than to note new activities 
that affect the quality of our lives. Significant gains have 
already been made in serving a cross-section of the population. 
These gains must not be given up". A retreat from the means 
by which broad access is now made available to New York citizens 
would be Inconsistent with our long-standing goals for providing 
* opportunities for social and economic mobility In American 
society.. ' ' 

^ ■ ' 

. For several years independent and public higher education institu 
tions of New York State have been successfully extending educational 
opportunity 3S to a new clientele of students. Hence, postsecondary 
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work offered at non-campus sites has proliferated. "This off-'canipus, 
study, often in tirae-*fcofnpressed formats* is- now offered at nearly 800 - 
locations In the state. The Regents encourage effective delivery of 
education to new student populations, howeyer, they .are concerned about 
the quality of the educational prjograms ofl^red at .a distance from the 
main campus. As a> result of this concern at>out.the quality of such 
programs, the Stat*i Department of EdBCjaition wilT be intensifying Its " 
evaluation of the non-campus centers. 

Granting credit for life expedience has become common practice at- 
many New York State Institutions,. The Regents have long 'supported th.is 
concept when carried out according to the foil owing basic principles: 
"Credit should be awarded for demonstrated learning, not experience alone; 

4 

the means of validating the learning should involve direct examination of 
the student, unless the student has {pursued a formal course of study 
under noncoUeglate sponsorship, in which case an evaluation of 
the course would be appropriate, the policies of an institution regarding 
credit for life experience must be publicly and explicitly stated." 

The Regents believe that. nontraditional programs can be off^d 
at costs that compare favorably with the costs of operating traditional 
programs. Some off-campus programs use rented .classrooms while others 
have no building needs whatsoever except for office space for tutoring 
and advisement. Students often use the library resources of other \ 
colleges or the public library, A significant portion of tfieir programs 
iavolve independent study or internships conducted at little or no 
expense to the college. On the other hand, individualized programs 
call for more personal contact between administrators, faculty, 
advisors, and students. 

several nontraditional programs In New York State have been 
funded in large part by private foundation grants; The Regents External 
Degree Program receives no State funds and operates on private t^nd 
Federal grants and student fees. Other programs,, like Empire State 
College and university-without-walls institutions used grant funds to 
meet initial costs, but now follow normal ''funding patterns. 
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The Regents are cognizant. that In the current 'economic situation 
there are limited opportunities for Immediate state action.to lower the 
cost barriers for part-time students. Presently, part-time students 
in degree programs are eligible for financial aid through some federal 
p^grams and some employers. However, they ar^ not eligible for funds 
.through the .State's Taltlon Assistance Program (TAP). "Nevertheless, 
the Regents will continue to pursue, as long-term spals, equitable aid ^ 
policies for all students In collegiate -programs." 

It Kas been found that cc>] leges alqne have been unable to me6t 
the needs of older students in terms of providing needed inforrnation 
'and advisement services. As a result of this, several different methods 
of delivering educational inl^ormation ar^ already in operation in the state. 
These Include the statewidf Regents External Degree volunteer advisor . 
network, the Adult Inidiependent Learner Program 'of the public libraries, and 
the Regional Learning Service of Central New York. The st^te^also supports 
the Admissions Referral and Information Center (ARIC) in New York City. 
In addition, the Regents are giving special attention to the role that 
p^.bl1c libraries can play in advising adults. With the help of federal . 
'jundV, the Regents ar6 sponsoring, pilot projects In libraries to provide ' 
^information about a wide variety of postsecondary educational opportunities. 

In.January, 1978, the New York Commissioner of Education appointed a 
St^te EducatiohH^rtment Conmittee on Adult Learning Services, and in 
May, a Statewide Advisory Council on Adult Learning Services. The charge 
to these groups 1s to help plan a state system of information and counselling 
services for adults. • 

The Director of the Regional Learning Service of Central New York is 
,Ms Jean Kordalewski, 405 Oak Street, Syracuse, New York 13203. Dr. FrancisU. Macy 
is Director of the National Center )^or Educational Brokering, 1211 Connecticut . 
Avenue, N.W., Washington D.C. 20036 .< Dr. Gordon M. Ambach is Comnlssioner 
of Education, State of New York, 99 lashington Avenu^, Albany, New York 12230. ■ 
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LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK . ! . *; 

Sx|ieav11y populated urban and sub* 
urban cdnnunlty has experienced .changes In Its tradltlonil 
patterns, of ^loyAient. Several major Industries have laid 
off workers, ^yet others search.for workers with specific skills* 
There is unemployment among office workers, school teachers .v 
and other traditional white-collar jobs. Ml d^-career workers \ 
facing displacement have not been aware of the many educational 
and training opportunities available to them. A network of • 
county Mbrartw, working with' colleges and universities, has 
established |n Information and Counselling service that has 



[ - THE COMMljHlty OF iQNG ISUWD ^[ 

.This case study of the cewmunlty of Nassau and Suffolk Counties on |\ 
, Idni UUhd/New York^d^fffers from the other studies in. the Mld^Career ' *:|;5 
^Chanoi ProJ^^feln^^b^^ contrast with the other -^ v 

' cpmiuni ties studied, this coipunl ty was chosen only to illustrate a larse* .ilj v 

scale utilization V Mb»'*>^«s the rn^i^or organlzatlpnaj tntl^ for 
^s-^bllshlng a cortnwnlty-wlde educational Information and.carfeer counsjTllltjgrS 

service.. .. • ' . ' ■• , : v^- - ' ■ ^ . -.^-^yi 

The Project Team, In Its prcillralnary surveys,. as .In* the* detailed 
Investigations of the case study communities, becane avfare of the^potentlally^^^^^^^ 
strong role public libraries cari play not onljj as educational resources. 
but jis service agencies for dispensing. Information on educatipn and ^ra1niM| v . 
opportunities and for direct contact with persons seeking decision maliing 
guidance and. career counselling. ' t ■ 

Libraries traditionally have been viewed as a pHnary community 
Information resource center. They are the places, most people think of \ . 
first when they are In need of Information, particularly Information 
related to self- improvement and education. They are perceived by persons 
who have had little contact with formal education for several years as 
less threatening than educational Institutions Vthen they are beginning to 
"shop around" for Information. They are regarded as a neutral, unbiased 
source of Information and, perhaps,. of advice. ^ 

Two major recent precedent-setting developments in the utilization" 
of Ijbraries as education service centers have been the establishment 
in 1972 of the Office of Library Independent Stiudy and Guidance Project 
wUhln the College Entrance. Examination. Board, and the establishment by 
'the Regents of the University of the State of New York of the Higher 

4 
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Education Library Advisory Service (HELAS) In 1976. These' two projects 
•offer superb guidelines for libraries across the nation wishing to expand , 
their servicifes, artd for community organizations Interested in making 
greater use of their libraries as resources for educational Information, 
guidance, and advisory services. I 

\ The CEEB prograhi,1s ^n outgrowth of the work done -in 1970-1972 by thtf 
-kaff of the College Level Exaini nation Program (CLEPj who worked with four 
library systems in developing an information, study planning, and materials 
resource service for idults interest in gaining college credit by examina- 
tion, this early work led to the establishment of the .Office of Library ^ 

, Independent Study and Guidance within CEEB in 1972. This office w^s 
jointly funded for a three year pe?'1od by the Council oh Library Resources, 
The National Endowment for the Humarjities, the United States Offici^of : v 
Educit ion. Office of Library Research ahd Demonstration and CEEB. The 
Final Report, published by CEEB .in 1976 (see References), provides a 
detailed. descrl^Jtion of the project and the work of the conmunity 
libraries and state library system (New York) which. cooperated with the 
study. ^ ' ^ 

'The CEEB National. Office of Library Independent Study and Guidance 
identified its foiir major functions as follows: 

1.^ Identifying and describing services for aduH independent learners 
?. Encouraging public libraries in different a^as of the country 
to participate in the planning and testing of\ services to 
independent learners in their respective communities. 

3. Providing participating Mbriries With training in both service 

■■■ J) . 

planning and service provision. 

4. Assisting participating libraries' in the testing and evaluation 
of. planned services. ■ , ' 
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, The libirarles which participated In the project were the Public 
LIbraHes of Atlanta, Georgia; CleveTand» Ohio; Denver, Coloracl</i Miami- 
Oade, Florida; Portland, Maine; Salt Lake City, -Utah; St.* Louis* Missouri; 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; Woodbridge, 'New Jersey; Worcester, Massachusetts; and 
the Enoch Pratt Fre^ Library In Baltimore, Maryland. 

CEEB started the project by calling a .seminar meeting In April, 1973, 

» ' • ■ * 

to discuss and develop a statement of national goals for the project, and 
Individual program goals, service characteristics, and training needs.. 
The. meeting Included librarians, educators, and members of the business 
"community. . • • . ' ^ 

Among the services the, libraries decided were necessary to implenysnt 
the goals of supporting Independent learners , the following were listed: 

(1) helping the Independent learner to sped fy ^his/her learning goals; . 

(2) helping the learner plan a program of study; (3) providing tfie 
learner with' methods to assess^ his/her level of progress; (4). guiding . 
the learner In the selection and .use of study materials, and (5) making 
group learning sessions available In the library. 

The results oiP this floals semjnar set the stage for the work of the 
project over the next two years. The Final' Report of the project (see' 
References) Is an Iniportant source of Information and g^jl dance to communi- 
ties wishing to develop the use of their "libraries as Information and 
cou^iSel ling centers for adult Independent learners. ' ^ , 

t 

The following 'descriptive Information on the New York HELAS Project 
Is excerpted from Its Annual Report of November 1, 1977 (See References). 

In August 1976, the Regents of the University of the State of* New . 
York received a grant from the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Educat:ion (HEM) to establish an educational advisory service for adults^ 

-s 

* A - 
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In representative public libraries across New York State. The purpose of 
the two-year denionstrati on projiect 1s two-fold: 

1. To provWe Informatlonj advice, and, where appropHate, referral' 
to a wide range of postsecondary educational opportunities -that 
meet individual adult needs and interests;-, and ' - 

<2« To deiRonstrate that the public library -t- long viewed as a - 
conwunlty information resource' center -— can plan an active 
linking role between adults and the'vast array of learning 
options offered by the educational community. ' 

■<•... . • 

At the end.Qf th^ first year, a follow-up^ study was conducted of the 
InitlaT users of HELAS^in four public libraries across the State. 

■A ' ■ ' ' ' .* 

" . , ^ " ' it it it it 

6 ■■ ■ ■ 

In each of the public libraries, a fuU-tfme librarian with an adult > 
services or reference background was selected and trained as an. educationa.l 
advisor. The selection process was carvried out jointly by the project 
director and the library administration and gave heavy considieration toward 
the librarian's prior experience^in working with, adults, familiarity with 
the library's existing collections, and resouces and possession of certain 
interpe>rsonal' skills necessary to the role of an advisor. ' 

' The training component of HELAS emphasized communication and inter- 
viewing skill , characteristics- and concerns of the adult learner, educational 
decision making and planning, and knowledge of educational and financial 
aid resources. Among the training techniques employed were role-playing 
and role-modeling, case studies, and discussion groups, both large and 
small. Experiential learning was emphasized to enhance the personal 
qualities and* professional capabilities of each of the librarians. 
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An Inventory of Educational Resources was compiled for each of the 
demonstration sites to be used\s a reference tool. These HELAS 
directories feature continuing educat1(Jn offerings by local colleges and; 
universities, and .nondegree*granting Institutions^ such as licensed 
proprietary schools, adult education and BOCES programs, and coiiwunlty 
'agencies, ^ach directory also contains Information on .nontrad1%1o.nal 
educational programs, such as external degrees, credlt-by-exaihl nation 
programs, correspondence cours.es, and noncolleglate sponsoir^d Instruction; 
Information on financial aid li^lso Included because Its availability 
Influences the continuing education choices made by 'adults.. 

The Librarian/advisors also make use of their libraries' established . 
collections and resouces, particularly those compiled fors career exploration, 
resume writing, and job search strategies. A computer terminal, which 
accesses a data b^nk composed of educational and occupatlortal Infonifiatlon, 
Is an added feature In ^he Corning Public Library. Adults can use tlje 
terminal to explore a multitude of career options and then' localize their 
investigation of a few career choices with print and other library resources.^ 

* * * * 

f 

The Higher Education Library Advisory Service was officially opened 
on February 1, 1977. Over 2,200 people contacted the HELAS librarians 
during the first six months of operation because of^ extensive promotion 
efforts In the public media,, community contacts with local service agencies 
and employers, and the distribution of brochures and posters. .Mbr*e than 
one-third (787 in all) scheduled an appointment to explore their continuing 
education goals in depth. In August 1977, these 787 individuals were 
mailed a five-page questionnaire to determine the effectiveness of HELAS 
In achieving its goals. Of these, 390 responses (about haU of the total 
mailing) were received; considered an unusually high return. The survey \ 
results that follow are based on this responding group of HELAS clients. 



For th^ niost part, HELAS useVs are aduTt§ seeking a career change or 
advanpement, men and women returning to — or beginning an education, 
the unemployed and senior citizens-seeking to enrich their leisure activities 
Many ar^ traditional 1 1 brary users , but as the service. becomes better known 
-1n each community, first-time library users are beginning to expire. the 
11 brary,* s services through HELAS. • r 

* « 

Nearly iSO percent of the users are women, which Is typical of the 

clients of other educeitional advisory services. Since HELAS was designed 

* •• • ■ .« 

and promoted as a service for adults, it is not surprising that three- • 

quarters of its clients, are ovelr 25 years of age ^and Include peopje of 

retirement age V The eftjnic background of HELAS users is well diversified, 

althdugh the majority of nonwhite clients come .from the NeW York City 

area. And lastly, the majority of HELAS clients have had some postsecondary 

educational experience or have earned either an associate or bachelor's 

degree. While HELAS is serving a repre$ent4,t1ye segment of society*, it 

could perhaps make greater effbrjts to reach men, ^n* more minority group 

members with a high, school education or. less, to help them. find appropriate 

educational opportunities as well. 

The demographic characteristics of HELAS clients, as represented by . 
the survey respondents, appear below: ^ \ 



lex ' 


Number 


Percent 


Female 


222 


' 57%. 


Male 


132 


.34 


No Answer 


S 36 


9 


Age 


• 




18 - 24 • 


67 


m 


25-34 


116 


30 


35 - 44 


81 


21 


45 - 54 


60 • 


15 


55 and over 


, 27 


• 7 


No Answer 


39 


10 
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M-k'.^- ... 



' - Ethnic Background 



Span1sh«surn|uned 
Other non-whjite 
No.>isv«r ' 



edueatloft L 



1 



veT 



less than high school 
High school I 
Scm postse^ondary 
As^soclata degree 
Bachelor *s degree . 
Graduate study 
^No Answer 



Number 

102/ 

23 

24t 
.45 



16 
84 
140 
60 
39 
40 

n 



Percent 

50!C 
26 
6 

6 " 
12 / 



4% 
22 
36 
15 
10 
10 

3 



Total 



390 



lOOX 



The individuals silveyed were asked to Identify from eight specific 
types of HEIASI services relating to Information, advisement and referral, 
those services .that they used and w^^ther or not tbey found their, to be 
useful. Not surprisingly, the most frequently requested service was 
Information on and referralto postsecondary educational opportunities* 
Support and encouragement to continue or pursue edt^patlonal goali was 
the second most popular service. Eighty-seven percent of users of each 
of these found them useful, and more than half (55 and 56 percent, 
respectively) descrlised them as very useful. For each of the eight 
services provided, a majority of the users found them to be helpful. 
(See Table 1). * ' ' 
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Type of 
Service 



TABLE 1 . 
' \ HELAS CLIENT SERVICES " ' 
Level Of Satisfaction of Clients Requesting Services 

^ ' 'satlsfactfon with Service , Total Clients ' 

Very Useful Somewiiat Useful Not Useful . Requesting Servl- 



Information & v 
referral to 
postsecondary educa- . 
tlon opportunity 

Support \ encourage- 136 
ment to continue or. . 
pursue educational, 
goals 



Number 

143 S5X 



Number % 



, Assistance in 
setting educational 
go^lsVobJectlves 



56 



89 39 



122 60 



Assistance In 
1ocat,1n9&, using 
Ubr%ry resources 

Assistance In 
assessing prior educa- 
tional experience • 72 36 

Assistance In career 
exploration 72 , 37 

loformati on/appl i ca- 
tion procedures on 
financial aid - 67 139 

Information & 
referral to 

community agencies 47 36 



82 



75 



86 



65 



89 
76 

57*-^ 

37 



3?X 



31 



38 



32 



44 

y 

39 
34 
28 



Number % 
34 ' 13$ 

,33 14 

■I 

'j 

51 23 



16 



40 
45 



8 



20 
23 



46 27 



46 35 



(N»396) 



259 



. , 244 



^26 



203 



201 
193 

170 

130 



\ 
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, THE COhMiNlTY OF LONG ISLAND 

4«- The count1e$ of Nassau and Suffolk, adjoining the New York City 
metropolitan burrough of Queens, comprise the comnunlty of Long Island* 
The population density of Nassau Is exceeded only by that of the New 
York City. tiurroughs. It Is entirely urban and suburban In Its land-use 
patternSf Suffolk Is not so densely populated. The western portions^ 
adjoining Nassau, are primarily suburban; the^^stem poftf ons are less 
densely jiopulated, w1th> extensive rural and recreational land useages. ^ 

About sixty percent of the labor force is employed lii white collar 
occupations. Principal Industries on Long Island are wholesale and retail 
trade, and manufacturing. Governmental agencies account for 18 p^t^ent of 
the labor fqrce. One-quarter of the population commutes e^ day to jobs 
In New York City. ^ 

* 

s Economic down-turns In the ld70's resulted In many shifts In the 
pattern of employment. An unusually large number of women have entered 
or are planning to enter the job market. They are seeking the means of 
augmenting family Incomes. They are resumlng^prevlousTy Interrupted 
career goals,, or they are preparing for new and different careers. 
Perhaps' to a far greater extent than In other areas of the state and 
nation, the sharp decline In the birth rate has resulted In the closure . 
of elementary schools and this has forced an unusually large number of 
professionals and classified support workers Into the ranks of the 
unemployed. Most jof these are seeking new careers. 

There are many providers of adult postsecondary education and 
occupational training on Long Island. A 1975 survey Identified 568 
providers ranging from 17 colleges and universities to secondary school 
adult classes, business and community programs, and over 160 proprietary 
schools. 

■ 
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An Important step in the direction of 1nter-inst1tut1onal cooperation 
has been made in the founding of an organization known as the Long Island 
Regional Advisory Cour^cn on Higher Education (LIRACHE). One of Its 
pr-inclpaf activities, has .been a concerted attempt to improve the availa- 
bility of career counselling services for mid-career adults. Several 
•member institutions have instituted undergraduate and graduate proigrams 
to train persons in th? field of counselling adults. LIRACHE has 
cooperated- In- the establishment of adult counselling centers in county 
libraries and these are useU as a practicum for intern students from the 
''counselling instructional programs. , - 

Long Island provided the opportunity to study a ^densely populated . , 
urban and suburban area where a cooperative effort is being made to 
• broaden. the aval lability of education/ training information, career 
counselling, and referral of clients to appropriate educational resources 
•thrqugh the network pf founty libraries working in collaboration w^^^Vj 
educational institutions. 'Libraries are a facility available In almwt 
^very community in the nation. The gyoeriences of this and other *'ew 
York conmunlties may offer transportable ideas other commurfit"1es may 
wish to adopt. 
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sociq-ECONOrtic indicesI^ 

P<opuUtion: - ^ ' . . - 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties; 2.553.030 

Unemployed as percentages of' labor force: 

Nassau and- Suffolk Counties^: °( October 1977) '^.y-g • 

State of ICew York^:, (January 1978) 8.8X 

a.S. Average^/.: (Ja^iuary 1978) , . €.3% 

Principal occupations "as a percentage o. total employedr 

Professional, technical, management 30.4!8 

Sales :;and. Clerical ' ' . * _ ^ ^9.9% 



Craftsmen and operators In 
Industry and transportation ; 24. 2X 

Laborers, non-farm ' . 

Farmers and farm laborers .3% 

Service workers (Includes private 

household workers) . n.7< " 

Education levels .In the two-county area as a percentage of <all 
males and females 25 y^rs old or older, and relationship, to .total 
U.S. population at each level. (+ Indicates greater than U.S.; 
- Indicates less than U.S.; -o- approximately same as U.S. distribu- 
tions). . 





Males . 


' Females 


Less than 8 years elementary 


9.0% (-) 


8.9% (-) 


8 years elementary 


^ 9.7% (-) 


1^1.0% (-) 


1-3 years secondary 


18. U (-) 


17.5% (-) 


4 years secondary 


30. OX (+) 


42.1% (+) 


1-3 years college 


13.3% (+) 


10.2% (+) 


4 or more years college 


19.9% (+) 


10.3% (+) 


Median school years completed 


12.5 yrs (+) 


12.3 yrs (+) 



V 

1/All data, unless otherwise indicated, is from the U.S. Census 1970 

2/ State> County, and Selected City Employment and Unemployment January- 
October 1977 > Bureau of Labor Statistics 

3/ Employment and Earnings March 1978 . U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Vol. 25, No. 3 
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^COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR 
. MID-CAREER CONtlNUING EDUCATION ' • 

• n ■ 

" ■ ■ •• ^ . . , 

The Long Is land Advisory Council on Higher Education (LI^CHE}' Is a 
consortium .of sixteen postsecondary educational Institutions. In 197S» 
this organization, with the support of Title I HEA funds administered by 
the New York State Department of Education, conducted an extensive study. 

v.. " ^ 

of the postsecondary continuing education needs of adults In Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties^ and compiled an Inventory of postsecondary continuing 
education opportunities available In th^ area. 

. ' I. 

The Heston-Fautz Study (see References) Identified 568 continuing 
education resources available to Long Island's adult residents. These 
ranged from degree offerings of the private and public universities and 
colleges to occupational training programs of BOCES, the state-sponsored 
cooperative of secondary school adult programs, and Included programs 
^of local organizations, civic groups, and the training programs conducted 
by local Industrial firms.' 

* . J* ■ 

They also found that the aduVt counselling^ and guidance services 
varied widely. Professjona. career counselling services had. been developed 
by several postsecondary education Institutions, primarily at Hofstra 
University, the C.W. Pest Center of Long Island University. Adelphi 
University, and SUNY-Stony Brook. Other services were located in 
secondary schools adult vocational programs, at county' and state agencies, 
as well as at some private agencies such as, the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies. Host of these charged a substantial fee for their 
services, particularly to persons who were not enrolled in ^he institution. 
Furthermore, much of this counselling was offered at times not convenient 
to adults.^ Clearly, these services were not meeting the needs of the 
Increasing number of adults in the Long ^Island community who were seeking 
continuing education and retraining opportunities. 
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The report also pointed out that the region's public libraries 
were Increasingly Involved tn adutt learning activities and could play 
a key role in any comprehei)sive systeni of adult continuing education 
because of their widespread distribution throughout the area. There ar$ 
54 county libraries in Nassau and 52 In Suffolk. 

The Title I HEA grant to LIRACHE made it possible to combine the 
resources of the public libraries with the counselling and training resources 
of institutions of higher educatlpn in the area. Seven libraries were 
chosen as the Initial project participants, and four niore were added the 
ftllowing year. Each library establifshed -m adult 'vocational counselling 
center which utilized the services of graduate students from counselor 
education and 'human resouce and development programs in LIRACHE member 
institutions." Their participation in the project is part of the training . 
Internships required for ^heir graduate degrees. 

The Nassau County Office of Women's Services plays a. key role in the^ 
Long Island Advisory Service. This organization, founded in 1966>s an 
agency of the County, has had long experience in offering counselling 
services to women in Nassau County. These caver a wide range of career 
education and life cycle Issues. The counselling serxj^ce U offered 
to the public at no cost or fee. Over the years this agency developed 
. an extensive cross-index file pf career and educational information 
known as the VOICenter File (Vocational a,hd Occupational Information o" 
Center). This Is essentially two cross-indexed filing systems. One 
contains information on career and job opportunities available in Nassau 
and Suffqlk Counties. The other file contains current information on 
continuing education and training programs offered at all education/ 
training resources in the two-county area. By using this facility, a 
counselor can inform a client about occupational opportunities that require 
the specific experience or training he/she might have or be willing to 
acquire. The system can also work the other way. Starting with the 
client'r interest in a particular career line, the system will tell that 

4 
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person what jtype of education or training background Is expected for 
entry positions and, v^her^ that education or training can be obtained in 
the two-cou)lty area. . 

The VOICenter information Is in the process of being converted to a 
computer-bi^ased data bank so that a11 libraries, in the two-county area 
can Inst/li computer terminals and have inmediate access to the VOICenter 
infomuijlf^ion. This win greatly facilitate, updating of VOICenter Infonna- 
tion t0 keep It current at all times. The Nassau County Office of Women's 
Services is developing the computer project under a subcontract from 
LIRAC^E. ' ' \ ■■ ■ ■ 

llhe organization of' this conmunlty effort. Is relatively simple. It 
/is ufider the general direct;1on of LIRACHE which selected a project director 
for jthe' developmental projects. As the Title I funding Is completed, 
thelNassau County Office of Women's Services will take a.more active role 
In graining interns and library personnel 1h adult career and educational 
couijiselllng. as well as aid the expansion of the services to new libraries 
In pther parts of the area. * LIRACHE will continue the Internship program, 
mak"i|hg. their students available to the libraries. 

\ ' ■ ' 

V ' STUDENT EXPERIENCES 

\ ' ■ WITH CONTINUING EDUCATION 

\ . , • 

There Is no reliable estimate of the number of mi-d-career adults on. 
Long -Island who have availed themselves of the five hundred or more 
education and training programs cited by the Heston-Fautz Report (1976) 
as available in this two-county community. How many of these adults 
could have benefited from public library career counselling and educational 
guidance prior to their reentry into education or training 1s Impossible 
t3 estimate. The counselling program in the public libraries had been In 
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operation, for little more than ,a year at the time of this survey and no 
professional evaluation of the program had been made. The data whjch 
follows are based on 232 respoi^es from mid-career students resident on ^ 
Long Island and enrolled, either concurrent with the survey or In the 
recent. past;' In 1*6 different educational Institutions or services, Immrdlng 
''primarily Empire State College, Adelphi University, Nassau Connunlty College, 
Suffolk Connunlty College, New York Institute of Technology, SUNY Agrlcul- 
tural and Te;;hn1cal College, the C.W. Post Center of Long Island University, 

Hofstra University, and SliNY Stony Brook.. 

« . .. . • 

A substantial proportion of the respondents were enrolled in the 
Regents External Degree Program and some of these (11% of the total) 
indicated REOP as their "institution". However, the remainder (and an 
unknown percentage) more properly named the colleges or universities they 
were currently attending and taking courses towards their REOP degrees. 

Two- thirds of the respondents wefe women, which is' about the same 
ratio discovered in the -student samples in all cormunltles. Seventy-five 
percent of the womeh and the same percentage of men were married; 
18 percent af the women were divorced or widowed. Eighty-two percent of 
-all women students h^d children under 17 years of age living at home 
with them. ' ' .\ 

Eight percent of thl§,^^^iident group were Black (4.6 percent in the 
Long Island population as a whonO; other minorities accounted for four 
percent (less than one percent 1n tB^'^^le population); 88 percent'were 
Caucasian (95 percent in the Long Island population). 

^ These students were a little older than adults sti^dents:.1n other 
areas (Table 2). About -half of them were 40 years of age or older. 
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TABLE 2' 
* AGE GROUPS 
Percentage of women and men students 
Age Groups Women. Men ; 

under 30 9% 17« 

• 30s • . ,, 35 37 
40s ' , . 35 . 20'. 
50 or over * 21 25 

Columns total ip0% with allowance for rounding numbers 

• • * ' ^ « 

Fifty-four percent of the women students were working full -time and 
another 21 percent were working part-time. Ninety- three percent of the 
men students were working Yull-tlme; none reported pai^t-tlme employment. 

As An the other communities studlsd, the occupational groupings of 
these students differed from those In the general population. Fifty-nine 
percent of the students listed professional, technical » or management 
postllons (30 percent In the Long Island population). Students In sales 
' and clerical positions were only 16 percent compared to 30 percent In 
^ the general population. Only 3 percent of the students were craftsmen 
or non-farm laborers (29 percent In the general population). Service 
workers among the students accounted for 22 percent of the group; 
12 jpercenc In the general population. 

Average family Income of these students was about $23,000, which Is 

considerably higher than the Income leviels of students observed In the 

other community case studies. .Only 4 percent had Incomes below the 
poverty level ($5,000.). ^ , 

0 

The education levels of the student groups were, as expected, 
considerably higher than In the whole population. Only 12 percent of 
the women students and 8 percent of the men had high school diplomas or 



less, Mhlle In the general population of Long. Island 68 peri:ent of the 

men and 8p percent of the at or' below, this edficatlon level. 

The education 1-evels'of v^ were generally abQut the same as * 

those of their spouses* but the spouses of men students h^d considerably 
less education than the men students (Table 3). 



- TABLE 3 

EDUCATION LEVELS OF STUDENTS AND. 

Percentage of students and' the 
'by highest level of education 

Students 
Women Men 




spouses of ^ 



Women 
Students 



Columns total 100% with allowance for rounding of numbers. 



Men^ 
Students 



Elementary school or less 


. 03; 


• OSK „ 




n 


Some high school 


2 


1 


6 


4 


High school diploma 


10 


7 . 


12, 


47 


Some college or training 


41 


27 


25 


17 


Associate degree 


^^ 


31 


5. 


6 


Bachelor's degree 


.11 


23 


15 


3 


Som<! graduate school \ / 
Master's degree [/ 


5 


4 


10 


3 


2 


1 


10 


4 


Doctoral or professional degree - 

• 


1 


1 


, 6 


0 


Other 


5 ■ 


4 


0 


'0 


Does not apply (not married] 


d 




12- 


14 . 



SeventV-nlne percent of the women and 68 percent of the men in the. 
Long Island student group were either studying for career .changes or 
advancements, or were classified as "potential career changers" (Table 4). 
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TABLE 4 
OESCRIPTiON OF CAREER PLANS 





Percentages of men and' women students who Identified themselves 
with one«of five categories of career change goals " 




Chanae Cateaorv 


Women 


Men 


1. 


Presently changing, careers 


26% 


m 


2. 


Presently changing to a new line 
of worlcTlbut with present employer 


7 •» 


11 


3. 

« 


Would like future change of career 
(Potential cnanger; 


21 


18 


4.. 


Working for advancement in present 
career with same or new employer 


28^ 


28 


5. 


No chanqe of job or career in 
foreseeable future 


19 ^ 


32 



Columns total 100%, with allowance for rounding numbers 



The Long Island students were, reentering education' to broaden their 
general education and because of the opportunity for personal enrichment 
and development. This reason "ranked high in Importance in the educational 
decisions of students in the other conmunities (Table 5). The emphasis 
on college degree attainment and the availability of nontraditional pro- 
grams which have high appeal to adult students — factors which 
characterize both private and public postsecondary education' in New York 

State account for differences in the Long I stand (and Syracuse)* students 

from students in the other areas studied. For example, the personal 
desire for a college degree was higher among the Important reasons for 
education reentry than was the case in conmunities other than in New York. 
The opportunity for self-paced Independent learning was similarly hi&h, 
as was the opportunity to receive credit for life/work experiences. 
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TABLE 5 

REASONS FOR DECISION TO REENTER SCHOOLING 

Percentage of students Indicating reasons that were "Very Important" 
'Somewhat Important" In their decision to "go back to school" 

Could get courses that fitted personal time schedule ; 93% 

Opportunity for personal enrlchroent/development/general knowledge. . . .92 

Co^uld get courses near to home/work place.... , go 

To satisfy personal desire to have a college degree :,86 

Could pace ny own learning...., 83 

Opportunity for part-time study. , ,..,82 

Opportunity to get credit for life/Work experiences 73 

Courses (or major) I wanted were offered It 73 

^ Good reputation of school or a particular program... 74 

Low tultlbn (cost) 72 

The way to meet job requ1refflents....i> ' 4$ 

Availability of financial support........ 45 

Easy way to get a degree/certificate 41 

My family wanted mis to go *. 37 

My employer wanted me to go ; 25 

Friends were taking this program , ig 

Because of multiple responses, percentages total more than 100% 

Ityls quite apparent that the Long Island students had done a 
considerable amount of planning for their career changes or career ad- 
vancements. Seventy- two percent were counting on additional education 
to prepare them for a career change. Fifty-three percent had developed 
a systematic education plan to ?iccomplish this goal, and 65 percent were 
presently taking courses which would lead to a career change (Table 6). 




TABLED 

- - " EXPERIJENCES' IN PLANNING FOR CAREER CHANGE 

Ptrcentage Of Students who Indicated ^ 
they had undertaken various planning steps 

No planning.............. 

Thinking about planning a career change for some time 5.6 .v 

Looked over lists of'job$ that might Interest me......:. ^. 36 

Learned abo^ut possible new careers through previous 

work exper 1 ence * v 

Sought information from state employment office 8 

Sought Information from people now In chosen career(s) ...44 

Actively sought to expanii my knowledge of different 

career options..... ...zo 

Looked Into agenclei that offer Job skills training 4 

Sought advice of college In area 31 

Used local agency offering caVeer planning services ^ 8 

Planned additional educatlon.ijo prepare for career change ^72 

Developed systematic education! plan to accomplish 

career change 53 

Presently taking courses which are part of education plan 

for career change • .65 

Filed job applications which should, lead to new career 15 

Because of multiple responses, percentages total more than 100% 

When 'these students were questlpned about where they found out about 
the opportunities. for continuing education avallabl'fe-to mid-career students 
nearly half (49 percent of the women and 46 percent of the men) Indicated ^ 
that their information came from friends or members of their families. 
Thirty-four parcent of the women ahd 17 percent of the men had written 
or telephoned one of the institutions In the community. Thirty percent 
of both women- and men had been attracted by ads or stories 1n the print or 
broadcast media. About one-fourth named other sources of information, 
of which their employers ranked highest (12 percent of the women and 
16 percent of the men). Six percent of the women and 4 percent of the 
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men had learned of these opportunities from publlcHbrarles. In this 
.connection^ It should noted that the advisory services had been 
established In the public libraries for less than one year prior to the . 
t'lme of this survey. ^ 

Half of the women (49 percent) Indicated that jiad felt the need 
for professional career counselling, and 56 percent reported they had 
received counselling help. Most received this help from the Institutions 
they attended* their employer* or "a career counselling service" (not 
otherwise Identified). Only 20 percent of the men stated they had felt 

» 

the need for career counselling^ but twice as many (44 percent) reported 
they had received counselling, though very few Identified the source of 
their help. Of those who received' counselling help, 80 percent of the^ 
women and SO percent of th,e«men were satisfied that they had received 
"good advice . Fifty-three percent of. the women and 31 percent of the 
men would be willing to pay for counselling assistance. 

Twenty-eight percent of the women students and 12 percent of the 
men had applied to their institution for financial aid. Twenty-nine 
percent of the women afid 28 percent of the men actually Vecelved some 
financial assistance* Non-Institutional sources named were principally 
their employers or the Veterans Administration. 

* 

A large majority of all students found that-all or most of the 
courses they wanted were available to them (Table 7).' 

TABLE 7 • . 
AVAILABILITY OF DESIRED COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Percent of respondents who found that courses they wanted were available 



Women Men 

All courses wanted w^re available 50% 3U 

Most courses wanted were available 37 60 

A few courses wanted were available 10 . ' 10 

None of courses wanted were available 4 2 



Columns total 100%, with allowance for rounding numbers 
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Most Of these students Mho had been in their educational programs 
long enough to form an^oplnloo, ^re generally satisfied that their 
programs had met the educational objectives they had in mind at the time 
th^ enrolled (Table 9)* ' 

• 

TABLE 8 

« 

EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

Percentage of men and women students » by degrees 

to which their education/training programs ha^; 

met the objectives they had in mind when they enrolled 

Women • Men 

Education program met objectives completely 49% 12% 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Education program ** somewhat" met objectives .25 43 
Education program did not meet objectives 5 4 

"I am too new In the program to respond" ^ 21 20 
Columns total 100% . with allowance'fpr rounding numbers 



* * * ★ 

The-Project Director of the Long Island Advisory Service is 
Dr. Alan D. ^ntine.. SUNY-Stony Brook, Stony Brook, New York 11794. The 
Director of the Nassau County Office.of Women's^ Services is Lurana Tucker 
Campanaro, 1425 Old Country Road, Plainview, New York 11803. Ellen Mayer 
is head of the Adelphi University Career Advisement Center, 31 Walt Whitman 
Roa<l, Huntington Station, New York 11746. Patricia Dyer is Project 
Director of the Higher Education Library Advisory Service. Project, the . 
University of. the State of New York, 99 Washington Avenue, Albany, 
New York 12230. , 
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CHAPTER V 

. ^ ■ >• . . , 

SUMMARY FINDINGS FROM JHE CASE STUDIES 

s • ' ' 
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'The seven case study communities were deliberately chosen to provide 
niustratlons of different types of community organizations functioning 
In different types of cooiminity environments. Thus, organizational fd'rms 
and program development Ideas that may be transportable to other conmunl- 
tles could be seen In different settings. 

In many respects, the form of the organization of these community 
efforts wa^ a reflection of local traditions, the characteristics of the 
population, their education and training needs, th^ circumstances of the 
local econony, and the existing array of postsecondary education opportun-. 
itles found In each. However, there Is little evidence to Indicate that 
particular organizational forms would be successful only In the cqmnunlty 
in which this Investigation found them. 

*The forms of organizations found In the -ser^^^eis of case studies may be 
characterized as follows: > 

1. The predominantly lay citizen council form of organization Is 
probably best exemplified In the Citizens' Task Fonie which, was organized 
to advise and to some extent govern the Southeastern Minnesota Educational 
Center (SMEC-Rochester). This Is a 26-member body of lay citizens, community 
leaders, mid-career students, and one representative from each of the 
member educational Ijnstltutions. 

o 

This form of organization was also observed in its early stages of. 
development In St. Albans (Vermont) where the Adult Education Council of 
Franklin-Grand Isle Counties is the developifiental and guiding organization 
for the consortium of all educational institutions as well as the civic 
and welfare groups and agencies in the area. It, also, is a predominantly 
lay citizen jjoard. - ' 



2. The form of cormunity organization initiated aifd developed by a 
•' consortium of educational institutions is best exemplified in the Northeastern 
California Higher Education Council, centeredMn the community of Qpco and 
serving a rural area of eleven counties. While close ties with nearly all 
..community civic and welfare groups and agencies are carefully maintained, 
the governing body is an executive committee of institutional executives, 
and the community agencies do not participate in the central governing 
organization. . ^ 

3.. Three of the organizations studied are essentially oommunity service 
organizations , with somewhat different connections with the communities they 
serve. 

The, Regional Learning Service in Syracuse (New York) is a free-standing, 
educational brokering organization. It is a division of Syracuse Research 
Corpora^tion, a non-profit corporation formerly associated with Syracuse 
University. This parent organization was aided in forming. RLS by a consor- 
tium of fourteen public and private colleges and universities in the Syracuse 
area, but this consortium no longer exists as an active organization in the 
community. 

The Career Counseling Service of Providence (Rhode Island) originated 
as a pilot project of the National Institute of Education's Career Education 
Project, and is now a public agency of " the State of Rhode Island funded 
by CETA and under the advisory direction of four departments of the state 
government. The other community educational information center in Providence, 
the Clearinghouse on Information on Continuing Education (Project CHOICE) , 
U sponsored by a consortium of the University of Rhode Island, Rhode Island 
College, and the State Department of Education. CHOICE has an advisory 
committee 'Of representatives of the public and private colleges and universities 
in the area, but no direct representation of community interests in its 
governing organization. 
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The Long Island Advisory Service (Nassau and Suffolk Counties, New York) 
Is a service of the public libraries of New York, whfcVare under the gover- ^ 
nance of the Regents of the University of the State of New York (the State 
Department of Education) and Its Higher Education Library Advisory Service 
(HELAS). Seven (later augmented to eleven) of the 106 public libraries In 
Nassau and Suffolk counties have combined with a consortium of sixteen 
postsecondary educational institutions to offer Information and career 
counselling services. They are joined in this project by a county public 
service agency, the Nassau County Office of Women's Services. 

4. The fourth type of community organization is the Institutiori^sponsored 
educational brokering organization. This form was studied In Omak (Washington), 
The Okanogan County Education ServTce (OCES) Is sponsored by Wenatchee Valley 
College, a two-year comnuni^y college one hundred miles distant, and given 
the mandate under the state plan for higher education to proyiy outreach 
services for adult students In this isolated and sparsely-pojjCfiated region. 
OCES operates a widespread information and counselling service for mid- ■ 
career adults and has attracted outreach educational programs of .eastern 
Washington Colleges and Universities so that it can serve adults seeking 
baccalaureate-level instruction as well as those in the associate-level 
programs of Wenatchee Valley College. 

The extent of education program offerings (the number of courses and 
variety of subject areas) made available to the students in each conmurilty 
also varied greatly. In the rural and isolated areas the choice of programs • 
was somewhat limited, though successful attempts were being made to provide 
the most desired and needed programs. In the urban centers, there was a 
greater range of choice among continuing education programs. 

The types of del1v«ry systems observed 1n the case studies ranged 
from traditional classroom instruction to many forms of so-called nontradi- 
tlonal education. 
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Traditional classroom Instructional me^ods predcininate 1n most of the 
Institutions In the! Providence area, though frrteresting innovative practices 
were found In the more occupational ly-orlented programs of Roger Williams- 
College and Johnson -Wales College. Most of the instruction in the cownunity 
colleges of Northeastern California and California State University-Chico 
is also done in conventional classrooms, with the exception of the rural , 
outreach classes o^ College of the Siskiyous in Weed. With several notable 
exceptions much of the Instruction in Rochester is done in conventional 
classroom setting^. - * 

An interesting and apparently quite successful variation of conventional 
classroom instruction was found in two remote rural area^ where It Is usually 

« 

impossible to gather a sufficient number of students wishing to take particular * 
courses at one time to organize separate classes for each course. At the OCES 
In Omak and In Its various outreach comnunities, as well as at the outreach 
coninunitles served by the College of the Siskiyous (Weed, California) multi- 
subject learning centers provide a solution to this problem. The instructional 
methods are a combination of organized self-Instruction and classroom teaching.'^ 
The self-instruction portions of eacl. wjurse are built largely around progranmed 
textbooks supplemented frequently with self-Instruction kits of tape cassettes 
and visual aids. The students meet in classsrooms, usually for two or three 
hours on one or two evenings a week with an instructqr- tutor. (In the' 
Northeastern California consortium they are called "learning facilitators".)^ 
Each class may have student: taking three or four different couj^ses usually 
in related subject areas such as physical sciences, or social sciences, or 
courses in btisiness administration. »>The learning center instructors are 
chosen for their abilities as tt. ?•> rs rather than as specialists in particular - 
subject areas. The course content and periodic examinations are devised and 
supervi'sed by the faculties of the "parent" college (College of the Siskiyous 
and Wenatchee Valley College in these cases) and are subject to the policies 
and quality control of the appropriate departments and deans of the college. 
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"External degree" offerings, in- different forms, were found in New 
York (Riegen.ts External Degree), in .California (California State Uniyersity- 
Chlco), and in Washington .(Fort Wr1ght^:o liege and, recently, Eastern. 
Washington State University). . . ' . 

- • * y 

The use of television as a means of delivering instructionl to mid- 
career adults was found in several areas. Television tape cassmes were , 
used as supplementary aids in Omak and in Northeastern Califoht4a'; and as 
lihe primary Instructional -deli vary medium in a few courses at Rochester. — - 
Broadcast television is used for special offerings (such as a series on 
nursing) in Northeastern California. At Rochester a complete master's degree 
In 'engineering Is offered at the IBM plant through televised classes, with 
audio feedback, from the Minneapolis-St. Paul campus of the University of 
Minnesota. Washington State University is hoping to develop its broadcast 
TV facilities to the point where it. can deliver decree courses to Omak 
and other rural centers in Eastern Washington. 

Credit for experiential learning, arid conventional course credit by 
ex'amlnation (via CLEP and/or locally developed examination) was found to 
be available, at education and training institutions in each, of >the case 
study communtties. These offerings were generally available in New York, 
particularly through Empire State College, at Vermont Community College 
programs in St. Albans, and at Winona State University in Minnesota. 
They were available, though usually in^ a more limited way, at Wenatchee 
Valley College (Omak), at Roger Williams College (Providence), and' in most' 

of the' institutions in Northeastern Caltfomia. 

•* 

Student-directed "learning contracts" leading to collegiate degrees 
are available in the case study coimunities of Syracuse and Long Island 
through Empire State College and St. Albans through Vermont Community College 
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Independent study degree programs at both ur^dergraduate and graduate levels 
are available In Syracuse through the Syracuse University College ISDP, 
Independent Study Degree Programs. Other variations of self-lnstruct^lonal ^ 
techniques In Individual course offerings were found In most of the commu- 
nities. 8.om6 of which have-been previously described. , 

Workstudy and on-the-j^b training programs were found In each of the 
tl^ree rural cornmunl ties. Their use. however, was In most cases limited by 
available resources, both In Instructional funding and In employment settings 
"^^^jhefenianagefffi^^ 
J and In Northeastern California course credit was offered* for some forms of 
experience In volunteer worlcwlth public and private non-profit' community - 
organizations through the CIP, Community Involvement Program. . 

An interesting plan for provltiing occtipatldn-orlented courses in very . 
small community areas was discovered in the "phase i;i/Phase out" concept 

^ fit 

developed by OCES In Omak. If trained 'personnnel were needed In certain 
occupational fields (law enforcement and licensed practical nurses are- 
examples), training programs werfe organized and offered for a year or two 
until the local (and limited) demand for personnel was filled. Then these, 
program offerings were phased out, to ^ phased In again only when the job 
market could absorb more people in the particular occupation. If technical 
facilities were needed to Instruct these programs- (shops, laboratories, or 
hospitals) existing facilities were utilized on a lease or cooperative 
agreement. » 

The practice of student cross-registration and transfer of degree 
•credit for course work successfully completed by students of one institution 
who were allowed to enroll in specific^ourses at another institution was 
observed in several conmunity areas. This practice was followed primarily 
as a means of reducing unnecessary duplications of course offerings and 
hence of lowering the costs of education both for the institutions and for 
the public. This policy was more commonly practiced in those case study 

1 .. . 
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conmunltles which had the strongest community-wide organizations •— 
Rochester, St. Albans, and Northeastern California. 

H.. * ... • » 

* . ■ . . ■ \ ■ * 

In New York, state, the Regents External' Degree Program Is built upon 

. acceptance of course credit for work done at any» Institution approved by> 

|;he Regents. . Eslsentlally the same RoHcy is followed In the learning 

contract procedures of Empire State College/' The Na^ York Statis Rrojefct 

on Non-CoUeglate Sponsored Instruction evaluates educational programs 

admi nistered or spon s ored by jon-colleg la tj organlzatl^ons r primarlly^ - _ 

business or Industrial firms or associations and public service corporations 

— • and establishes appropriate credit recommendations, for them. Post^ 

secondary institutions u$e the project's Guidebook In accepting credits . 

earned. fn these programs towards degrees in their own institutions. 

♦ * ■ I ■ ■ r ' ' ■ 

I ■ - 

Student services In support' of continuing education ancf training for. 
mid-career adults were available In every Community, though In varying 
" degrees and with several Important^ differences. 

Counselling on career change options and guidance In the student's 
selection pf appropriate education and training programs from, those available 
In the whole community -Is the most Important support service. This can 
determtne the success of the whole program to make continuing education 
' available to mid-career citizens. This service should be (1) coimiunlty- 
wide and available to all adults regaVdless of their economic status or 
amount of previous schooling; (2) known to all adults in the conmunltyi and 
(3) Independent of the educational institutions, or at least Independent 
to the degree that the counsellor can offer unbiased advice on. the selection 
of Institutional programs., if muUI-ple. programs are available. These three - " 
components were met In varying degrees and in different ways In the seven 
community areas of this study. • * 

In Rochester, all three of these corflponents were fulfWed through 
the couniselling service of the SMEC Consortium supplemented ^th the 

■ ■ ■ 
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counsellors from each menfber Institution. . Since the adult programs offered 
in Rochester are jointly planned* by the representatives of all Institutions, 
there was a mlnlmiim of program duplication and a^lnlmum of competition. 
To a large extent ead^x Institution offered courses only In Its e^greed upon 
portion of the joint, program. With ttil^ arrangement i the SMEC counsellor 
and the Institution counsellors who, hold office hours at SMEC one or two 
days each week were able to operate effectively as a team providing students 
with counselling on career options and with counselling on developing 
education al programs ta jfulfm their careeiL-and educational-goals^- . 

In Providence the telephone counselling by Career Counseling Service (CC3) 
is certainly widely known in the community and within reach of all aduUs» 
regardless of their economic or. educational backgrounds. A£ a public 
service (agency, it is completely Independent of the educational Institutions 
to whom Its clients are referred. However, the complete counselling service 
is now available •on''y to persons who are eligible for the CETA program. 
While this segment of. unemployed and largely under-educated or under-trained 
persons is a most important clientele and perhaps the most in need of the 

services, it Is nevertheless a sharply limited segment of .the whole. mld- 

« ..... -. .1 

career population to whom the services are available. While CCS does 

make Its printed materials Its Educational -Training Resources Directory, 

f » 

its Directory of Supportive Services, and Its Occupational projections 

Directory — available to non-CETA eligible callers who will come to 

Quonset Point to Inspect them, this does not fulfill the whole fieed.. 

The Regional Learning Service in Syracuse 1s an Independent educational 
brokering organization whose services are available to anyone in the central 
New York area. However, Its ties with the comnunlty as a whole and with 
the educational institutions in- the comnunlty are not strong. The existence * 
of the service is not widely known through the comnunlty as a whole. As 
a result, RLS Is not in contact with a large part of the mid-career population 
in Syracuse. 



The Long Island Advisory Service, operated In the public Ubrarles 
of Nassau and luffollc countles.has the potential, for fulfilling the 
three essentsjal coiiiponents parffcularly if and when it is 'expanded ' 
fro5i Its present eleven libraries to all 106 libraries In. these two * 
counties. Uhat< appear to be two fundamental weaknesses In this organization 
may ^hamper the effectiveness of this and other services dffered exclusively 
through public library systems. First, the libraries do not have a strong 
.cownunity- organization in back of them to give them necessary ties with 
_^hi.jcM c:^ busJne s sj» lj^^ 
and direct their activity. Second, the libraries, at least thosfe observed 
In the Long Island case study, tend to. give a higher priority'to inin^iate 
job-placement rather than 'long-term career counselling and planning. The 
latter may be du^ to an insufficient number of trained counsellors available 
In each librar/ Some had only a part-time counsellor on one or two <Jays 
a week and appointments for counselling came more than three or four weeks 

after the initial client contact. ' • ^ • 

• ■ . . . 

The Okanogan County Education Service. (Omak, Washington), in spite 
of its affiliation and funding by a single educational institution, offers 
complete careiftr counselling services and educational planning for four-year 
as -well as two-year programs. The counsellors hold office hours at the 
GCES office in Omak, but they spend much of their time in the field meeting 
with adult people on the Colville Reservation and in the small and largely 
isolated towns in this mountainous region. This service fulfills the 
conditions of the three essential components previously listed. . . 

In St. Albans, the Office of the Adult Education Service does'r.ot 
offer a career counselling service. The Community College of Vermont, 
in the procedures of developing individual learning contracts with the 
adults who, choose to seek an associate degree, does an excellent job of 
analyzing a student's career options and goals and advising him/her on 
how to prepare for a chosen career. Since this is the only degree oppor- 
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tunity available in the community, the service is impartial. However, it 
is available only ta mid-career students who commit themselves to degree 
programs v^hich Is less than twenty-five percent of the adult student 
popula)t1on In St. Albans. The remaining three-fourths of the students, 
most of whom are enrolled in courses related to care6r ambitions, do not 
have the benefit of professional career counselling. In the long run, this 
could prove costly to the coninunity's continuing educational effort through 
dropouts or misdirected eduQational efforts. ^. ' ' ^ 

• The Northeastern California Higher Education 'Council did not offer "a 
central, area-wide information service on education/ training opportunities 
nor a careeV counselling service, leaving these two services to the 
personnel of the individual collegiate. institutional members. However, 
funding is now expected to be obtained for an area-wide e)yDans1on of the 
IRIS (Information Referral Inquiry Service) toll-free telephone service, 
presently operated by California State University-Chlco, an area-wide 
computerized career Information program, and establishment of a community 
advisement center at the location of each member college or university. 
These counselling centers would be staffed with trained paraprofessional 
counsellors. These services would also be made available in the remote 
outreach centers and at twelve public libraries throughout the area. . 

♦ • 

Employers of mid-career persons in both urban and rural communities 
played an Important role both as career counsellors and providers of 
financial aid to mid-career people. In the survey instrument, adult 
students were asked if they had received this help. The number of persons 
indicating that their employers had advised them on career goals and on 
seeking more education or training was frequently second only to the 
number who had received, professional counsefling help from a local agency 
or'from the school counsellor. Likewise, Mn response to the question 
on where they had received financial aid, an appreciable number listed 
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their employer. .In a number of the communities, employers had adopted ^ 
policies under which they reimbursed employees for the cost of their 
registration and other fees. The usual practice was to llpit this program 
to courses which wer.e job-related; however, In a number of cases the policy . 
was applicable to any continuing education or tra-lnlng programs. In 
communities which had strong representation of employers on their boards or . 
advisory comnlttee (such as Rochester or St. Albans) this practice was more conmoi 
and there were larger numbers of adult students who had received both 
^ou nsel44iif4je;p^ndHMnancta^-^1^-thro^ ^— ^ : :-- 

In St. Albans, the Adult Education Council 1ncJ(jdes In 1ts\membersh1p 
a representative of the local Education-Work Council formed under the aegis 
of the National Manpower Institute. This national organization, founded by * 
Wlllard W1rt2, former U.S. Secretary of Labor, works through local community 
councils and primarily with young people of high school age helping them 
bridge the gap between study and work. However, Nhjl, has Indicated Its- ^ • 
interest In the development of local opportunities for adults to periodically 
return to education or training as a means 6f improving their careers. 
Though this alliance in St. Albans had been in existence only a few months 
at the time of this survey, the, value of the close relationship between 
education and training insftltutions and industry and labor was already 
^evident. The same potential source of assistance to mid-career students., 
was also evident in Syracuse. In that community, the Coirtnunity Council 
on Careers is affiliated with the Association for Industry-Education |^ 
Cooperation. Whil.e their primary goal is helping young people prepare for • v 
career entry, both the Syracuse Council and the Association have expressed 
interest irig^helping adults enter and reenter new careers after periods of 
further education or occupational training. 

As illustrated in the Long Island case study, the libraries in New 
York state and in a number of metropolitan centers in other areas. are 
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taking an active role as information and counselling, centers. How- 
ever, aside from professional career counselling, there are many more 
library services that can be extended to the adult students. In Rochester, 
the public libraries are affiliated with the MINITEX system developed by 
the state Coordinating Council . This is a computer-activated system for 
bibliographic search and reference print out. It includes all the major 
publid and private libraries in the state, including those of the University 
of Minnesota, which have entered into inter-library loan arrangements. The 
-i^oaieneT^tensiyrtli^ Public libraries to be 

. sure that they stock reference books needefl by the adult students who are 
taking courses in- Rochester through the extended facilities of colleges and 
universities whose campuses and libraries are not in Rochester. In North- , 
eastern California, a consortium of all public and collegiate libraries in 
the area has been formed for exchange, by courier service, of books, films, 
and other Instructional materials. * 

Libraries are a traditional resource for information other-than what 
is found in books and periodicals. The Onondaga County libraries (Syracuse), 
for example, maintai.. current information on adult education opportunities 
in the Syracuse area, including announcements and descriptions of regular 
and special programs offered by local institutions as well as the statewide 
' services of the Regents External Degree and of Empire State College. They., 
shelve the reference books and texts needed by aduU students in the area. 
One member of the library staff holds a special assignment to arrange 
these facilities and services, and keeps herself personally informed so 
that she can advise adult students on sources of information and help. The 
library in Syracuse has been a major source of the referrals of adults to 
Regional Learning Service's career counselling program. Libraries in these 
and other areas have arranged special evening study accomodations for 
adult students and facilities for group study sessions and seminars. 
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A service friequently overlooked Is that of making arrangements with 
campus and other bookstores to stay open for at least a few evenings a week 
to accomodate adult students taking evening classes. 

Chlldcare centers are a frequent need of adult students in every one 
of the case study communities, and facilities are not always available for 
the majority of women students who st.111 have young children Hying at home 
with than. The Rochester Community College maintains an on*campus chlldcare 
center w^ji ch serves-adult students tafeiBg-dayt4ffle-cUsses^~jmt-aA^^ ab1e — — 
funds dq not allow Its operation in the evenings. In a few rural small 
towns (in Northeastern California and Omak) attempts have been made to 
recruit volunteer "baby sitters" for adult students, but this has been difficult- 
and not particularly successful in meeting the full need for these services, 

Women's support groups, which offer special progirams and services for 
adult women seeking opportunities to rebuild careers, to cope with personal 
and family problems, and to prepare themselves to reenter education, have 
been developed in a number of the case study communities. For example, 
the Rochester YWCA offers an extensive list of programs and group meetings 
for married students seeking reentry to the programs offered through the 
SMEC consortium, asA^ll as other programs directed to special problems 
such as child rearing by £he single parent, problems associa^d with divorce, 
and others. RLS in Syracuse offers group counselling for mid-career women. 
Many collegiate institutions also offer special seminars and Instructional 

o 

programs related to particular problems of adult^ women. These were 
observed at St. Teresa College in Rochester; in Weed at the College of, the .'^ 
Siskiyous, and ^t other conmunity colleges in Northeastern 'California; * 
at Omak in programs developed by Wenatchee Valley College; and at Onondaga 
Comnunlty College in Syracuse. In Nassau County, New York, the Nassau 
County Office of Women's Services, which has already been mentioned in 
relation to its counselling services and cooperation with the Long Island ' 
public libraries, also offers many special seminars and other programs 
for women In that area,bf Long Island. 
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' In- each of the three rural J^eas studied (Onak, St. Albans, and North- 
eastern. Call fdrni a) the local c^unlty organization was able to serve mld"^ 
career ad^ts living In smiill and often Isolated towns by establishing 



outreact} lea 



ng centers. 



In Otnak, the Okanogan County .Education Service outreach centers are 
located in towns In the river valleys up to fifty miles front Omak and two 
centees on the Colvllle Irldlan Reservation. Most are staffed w1t,h Wenatchee 
Valley College faculty me mbers w ho travel on oniB day eac h week to the _•_ 



outreacli centers. One of the centers on the Colvllle Reservation Is staffed 
with adjunct faculty of Fort 'Wright Colle^ge and they o^fer baccalaureate 
degree courses. 

In Northeastern California, ^the; consortium originated and directs an 
outreach program wherein four of the six comnunlty collegei operate multl- 
subject learning centers similar to^M Previously described program of 
College of the Sisklyous In Weed^"^ The California State Unlverslty-Chico 
holds classes for Its External Degree students at four community cQllege 
campuses In the eleven-county area. Thus, the community colleges become 
outreach centers of the University offering senior college baccalaureate 
degree courses. Faculty members usually travel to these campuses from 
Chico to meet their classes, though some are taught by adjunct faculty 
members (frequently community college Instructors) appointed by the 
departments and deans 1n Chico. « 

In St. Albans, the Adult Education Council has organized outreach 
centers on Grand Isle, In Lake Champlain, ar'^ at other rural centers' ih 
Franklin County. These offer associate-level courses of the (iommunity 
College of Vermont, non-degree courses of University of Vermont Extension, 
and occupational training courses of the local school district. 



Urban outreach centers In major metropolitan cities serve the same 
■ function of bringing their evening and afternoon classes 'to adult students 
,at Inner-city locations. These are convenient for many persons who would ; , 
jfind'it difficult to coinnute to campuses which are often .located in suburban . 
iareas, or in locations which would require a long street car or. bus ride., 
'at night. ' ' ' , . * . , ' ' 

( . • ' • ' 

! Onondaga Conwunlty College, which is located in suburban Syracuse, has ^' 
i Bstabllshrd a d(»rntown center which is easily accessible'^to many of the city's 
: minority groups, and offers both academic and occupational training courses. 
I At the time of the case , study- survey. OCC was working with the SUNY Economic 

Opportunity^ Center program to establish another inner-city- location. Most 

of the Syracuse University programs for aclult students are located at a 

downtown campus . 

^ This same pattern ^f operating urban outreach centers at inner-city 
locations was observed in Providence where Rhode Isl^and College and University 
of Rhode Island jointly maintain the Urban Education Center in downtown 
Providence. Roger Williams College, whose qain campus is located in. 
suburban Bristol, has established a major center in downtown Providence " 
which serves a primarily mid-career clientele with courses in engineering*, ' 
business administration and'the social sciences, Roger Williams also 
opera,tes an , outreach center at Quonset Point (the former U.S. Navy post) 
in cooperation with the Electric Boat Division of General Dynamics Corporation. 

During the course of the field observations for the coirmunity case .. 
studies, a number of problem areas were observed. Many of the same problems 
reappeared, in most of tfie different couiriunities. In the discussion which 
follows, these problem areas will be described along with comment, in . 
some cases, of steps- which were being taken in attempting, to solve them. 
In a later section of this report, the Project Staff will offer some 
recommendations related to these problem areas based on its observations and 
interviews with community leaders and education administrators. 

% a 
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The common problem — - and certainly the .most pressing — was that 
of establishing and preserving the financial stability of the community 
organization. Most of these organizations, were established with "seed 
money" granted by state-appropriated Title I HEA funds, by the Fund for 
Improvement of Postsecondary- Education (FIPSE), the National Institute of 
EdMcation (NIE), or other. federal , state, or private foundation funding 
programs.. The obvious question that faced most was: "What do we do when 
the original grants run out?" For severa(f, the original funding has_ynow. 
lapsed, and various measures, some temporary, some inadequate, have been 
taken to preserve the continuity of the organization. While funds to 
develop new ideas ana additional program activi tie's can frequently be 
obtained from public or private foundations or Title I HEA grants, these 
sources usually will not provide support for continuing, day-to-<lay 
operation of the community organization's services. 

Continuing support, it was observed, probably has to come from combi.na 
tions of two areas: public moneys and/or source? of income that might be 
generated at the local level. The following is a review of the basic 
methods of. community organization funding observed" during the course of 
the case study investigations. 

In Rochester, the Southeastern Minnesota Education Center (SMEC) is 
■the operational unit of the SME Consortium. The Consortium was established 
by the Minnesota legislature in 1973 when authority war, given to the 
Higher Education Coordination Commission to develop and administer three 
experimental regional postsecondary. educa -ion projects. These three 
regional centers, one of which is Rochester, we-^e "establ ished, and !n 1378 
a fourth center was started. Each performs a valuable service to tnt\ state 
by coordinating the educational resources In the area, making certain that 
adequate education opportunities are available to all citizens with empha- 
sis on continuing education for adults, and controlling the duplicatior 
of program offerings through ^oint program planning among members of the 
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Consortium. The legislature provided Initial funding In the amount of- 
$73,000. The Consortium is governed by the state Coordlnatljig Commission 
with the advice of the local Citizens Task Force. The Task.. Fqrce has 
staffed the SME Center office with a project coordinator, an advising 
coordinator, and a secretary. These salaries, and basic office expenses, 
are paid by the state through the Coordinating Commission, and these staff 
members are employees of the Comnlssion. It is the goal of the Task Force 
to encourage further Investment on the p^rt of the postsecondary Institutions. 
For example, publication of the joint program offerings and other special 
activities are paid for by a proportionate levy on the member institutions. 
This effort is augmented by both private and federal sources of support 
through grants and contracts for special projects and services. 

The Northeastern California Higher Education Council was also established 
as a regional educational council by the California Postsecon<^ary Education 
Comnlssion with funds appropriated by CSEC from its allocation of Title I 
HEA funds. NCHEC is a consortium of public postsecondary institutions — 
six community colleges, the California State University-Chico, and the 
University of California-Davis. Each of these institutional members contri- 
butes to the support of the NCHEC office and staff through a system of 
annual dues based, for the community college, on their average daily attendance, 
and flat sums from the two university members. The state does not contribute 
to the -support of NCHEC directly from its general funds, but approves the 
dues expenditures in the institutional budgets. NCHEC has developed a 
number of innovative new programs and these have been supported with state 
and federal grants. , The allowable indirect cost allocation's in these 
grants also help support the central office which administers and carries 
out the grant projects. The effect of the recently enacted tax reform 
measure (Proposition 13) on state funds available to NCHEC and 'its public 
Inst"' 'tlon members was still unknov^Ti at the time of this report. 

The Adult Education Council in St. Albans, in its first year of 
operation, was administered by a staff of one person who is an employee of 
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the Community College of Vermont. CCV. with the advice of a local citizen 
council, acts as the administrative office of the conmunity organization 
in St. Albans. The AEC was established under a two-year grant from the 
state's allocation of Title I HEA funds. Special, projects are funded from 

0 

State and federal grants. 

The Okanogan County Education Service in JOmak was established with a 
three-year grant frwn FIPSE, along with funds from Title III HEA to develop 
a counsel! ing program for the Indian people in the county. The FIPSE 
grant was made to Wenatchee Valley College to enable that institution to 
innaugurate an outreach service in Omak. When the FIPSE grant expired, 
WVC undertook payment pf the administrative costs of OCES* including the 
salary of its. Director. The, counselling activities of 0|CES, which were 
inititated and'expanded under Title III funding, including the installation 
of a computer connection with the Washington Occupational Information 
System, is now funded by the state through WVC* The Title III HEA funds 
are now used for vocational arid other instructional programs.^ Outreach 
programs on the Col vi lie Reservation are assisted by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs funds. 

4 

At Long Island, New York, there is no single organization at the 
conmunity level of the type Observed in the other case study communities. 
The Long Island Advisory Service which operates through the public libraries 
is funded through library resources assisted by a state allocation of 
Title I HEA funds which for two years is providing counselling interns, 
to augment "the work of librarians in eleven of the libraries.' The Nassau 
County Office of Women's Services was. funded by the county .as a local 
welfare agency. Over the past decade NCOWS has developed a major career 
counselling and job placement program for unemployed or under-employed 
persons, men as well as women. Both the libraries and NCOWS offer career 
counselling services without charge. However, their other career coun- 
selling services on Long Island, notably the largely independent service 
sponsored by Adelphi University which offers counselling services foY 
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modest fees, and the Income at least partially covers the costs of the 
sei^vlce. 



In Syracuse, the Regional Learning Service was established with funding 
from FIPSE and other public and private sources. As the original grants 
expired, some were reviewed or extended, and other grant programs were 
developed. (For details sed the Syracuse Case' Study report.) These grants, 
however, are not expected to continue to fund operating expenses of the 
organization. RLS has no organizational ties to either the educational • 
institutions or to community or state agencies or organizations which in ~ 
some other conmuni ties are either a direct or indirect source of funds. 
Its income from charges for counselling services ($20 to $30 per person) 
and from special seminars or consulting arrangements with industry and 
other groups accounts for less than ten percent of its operating expenses. 

In Providence, the Career Counseling Service was established with 
funding provided 'mainly by the federal National Institute of Education. 
The program is now funded entirely with public moneys from the CETA 
program and from vocational education program funds provided by the 
Governor'^ Special Grant Office. Ooeration CHOICE was established with 
Title I HEA allocations to Rhode Island State College and the. Extension 
Service of the University of Rhode Island. These funds terminate in mid- 
1978, and CHOICE^ has joined with Career Counseling Service in a joint 
application for funds to continue essential parts of the operation. 

& 

No general solution to the problem of continued financial stability was 

found. However, ft was observed that the most financially .secure organizations 
were those whose cost of basic operations ~ some $75,000 to $90,000 
annually to cover core staff salaries and office expenses — were funded 
through public. resources, primarily through those of state governments. 
These funds come in the form of direct legislative appropriations or 
through state-sanctioned expentlitures by institutions which had joined ' 
together in consortium organizations. Federal Title I HEA funds, allocated 
through state agencies for one or two-year periods, were the primary source 



of funding that started most of these organizations, and the Title I 
program of the USOE is funding many, of the special projects and outreach 
programs of the connunity organizations. State resources and/or inStitu- 
tlonal funds from public or private sources supply the required "local 
match1-nf"ftrn^' which are usually in-kind services, office supplies, and 
use of physical facilities.. Allowable funds for administrative services 
and for other indirect costs help maintain — - or adjustment, as needed — 
the basic core operation of the "community organization. 

In at least one state (California), a consortium of several of the 
state colleges and universities has created a fund from its ejwess of income 
(from fees) over costs of adult continuing education programs. These 
resources "^are retained by the consortium organization and used to launch 
other special continuing education programs, such as outreach, "extended 
university" offerings, or external degree programs. ^ 

If and when the federal Educatton Informat-fon Centers Program (HEA, 
Title IV 1976 ) is funded at levels indicated in the original legislation, 
many of the organizations 1n this study may be eligible for federal grants' 
through state agencies. The strongest community-level organizations — 
those which appeared to have the greatest financial stability and *.hose 
which were most successful in securing core support from public resources 
— wer»e those where strong citizen leadership, or Institutional leadership 
in close alliance with community organizations, was instrumental in the de- 
velopment of the community effort. These circumstances were* particularly 
apparent in Rochester and St. Albans as well as in Omak and Northeastern 
California. The demonstrated public need for continuing -education opportunltl 
in these conmunlties was responsible for the emergence of leaders and of 
organizations that would face the task. The educational needs of mid-career 
adults and the need for coordinated education and training opportunities 
was just as great in the other communities, but they did not have the 
benefit of aroused community leadership or a strong organization of 
educational institutions to support their needs. 
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strong competition for enrollments of adult students among the private 
and public institutions in a single community area has produced a large 
assortment of program offerings', many of them innovative and of considerable 
merit. It has also produced a degree of confusion, particularly among the 
segment of the population most in need of continued education and retraining. 
These persons usually are not familiar with adult programs of formal post- 
secondary institutions and tend to be threatened by their admissions an^T^ 
other procedures. Needless to say, such competition is frequently productive 
of costly duplications of services. This problem alone justifies the efforts 
of enlightened leadership and community organization, and it also illuminates 
the value of inter-institutional coordination and Joint planning. 

The Project also observed, in a few cases, a concern over the lack of 
breadth of the conmuni'ty service -— a concern over whether it was reaching 
out to all segments of the population in need- of continuing education and 
training, and of information, guidance, and counselling related to it* This 
is a problem which community leadership and. coordinated organization can 
best solve. In those areas where the problem was most evident, coordinated 
community organization was weakest. 

Finally, It should bt: pointed out that a difference was observed be- 
tween a basic orientation to educational consumer needs and an orientation 
to the particular needs or interests of educational institutions. Certjainly 
these needs and interests are not incompatible, and it would be difficult' 
to identify clear cases of excessive orientation to either of the^two 
viewpoints among the communities studied, but there was evidence of the 
•existence of the problem because the subject was one of concern to some 
of the individuals associated with several of the community organizations. 

One of the important criteria in selecting the particular organizations 
and communities included in this project was their orientation to mid- 
career student needs and their support of them, and of .institutions which 
would fulfill these needs. Hence, most were strong oriented tc the 
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education consumer. Individual educational institutions, on the other 
hand, tend to vary in their 'orientations. There are some which tend to 
abide by traditional policies and accept aduU students only if they will 
conform to traditional educational practices and standards, and to tradi- 
tional delivery methods and admission criteria. Other institutions offer 
sped ar programs formulated with the mid-career student in.mind and under 
policies and procedures which meet. the needs and conveniences of this new 
student population. 
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CHAPTER VI 
MODELS FOR COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 

The underlying purpose of this project was to search for, describe, 
and explain the "transportable ideas" discovered In the case studies or 
revealed In the student survey data. However, Ideas cannot always be 
uprooted fran their original settings and transplanted successfully Into 
another without careful regard for the environmental circumstances or the 
form of organization (either historic or newly olanned) In the new community. 

In an effort to clarify the conditions of transportability and at the 
same time establish a rational basis for' community organization planning, 
a set of alternative models was constructed. These Illustrate Ideal settings 
for organizational structures under circumstances which might exist In dif- 
ferent social* political, and Institutional environments. These models 
were derived Inductively from observations of the case study conmunltles, 
but not without regard for basic organizational theory. 

The theoretical viewpoint relied upon most heavily was the Llkert 
conceptualization of Interaction-Influence networks, the so called 
"llnklng-pin" concept (Llkert, 1976, pp 183-201). 

/ 

The structure of Interaction- Influence network 
organizations consists of cohesive work groups 
with high performance goals linked together by 
persons who hold overlapping memberships In two 
or more groups... An essential function of a 
linking pin Is to provide an Information flow 
-and to establish reciprocal Influence between 
the two groups of which, he or she Is a member 
...Th« Unking pin Is not a representative of 
either of the, groups of which the person Is a 
i ' ' 
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^ nien)ber...( Representatives) press vigorously and 
unilaterally for action that they and their 
colleagues wish. ...A linking pin creates reciprocal 
responsibility to Implement the decisions reached 
jointly... Linking pins are also required to provide 
, the Interaction* Influence network between conflicting 
Institutions... 

^Thls Likert principle will be observed In the four models constructed 
to Illustrate four different types of community organizations which may 
be formed^ to serve the Interests of the community and of Its mid-career 
citizens who are attempting to Improve or change their careers through 
the continuing, education' opportunities available to them, 
i • ■ . . 

If these Me Is are to be successful lly applied, It Is Important to 
first review the basic elements of organizations created to develop adult 
education conmunlty services. The following list of basic elements can 
also serve as a checklist for community leadership as It evaluates the 
probable effectiveness of Its existing or proposed organizational scheme. 

rr Basic Elements — All Models 

s s . * 

A. Goal orientation: 

1. Organization that will always be educational consumer-orlentea. 
• 2. Clarity of purpose,, with concentration on necessary services 
(see below) and entry into ancillary services only when they 
are needed and within the capability of the organization. ^ 
' 3. Long-term organizational and financial stability. 

8. Basic services: 

1. An organization that will be interested In the development of 
new opportunities 'for continuing education for mid-career adults. 

2. A widespread dissemination program for information on available 
program offerings. 

3. A career counselling service accessible to all segments of the 
adult population. 
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4. A service that offers guidance and Independent advice on 
selection of educational programs that fit the Individual 
adult's learning needs. 

5. The existence of an education/training delivery system, available 
locatly, and oriented to aduU learning patterns and student's 

^ time and place requirements. 

Responsibilities of the community organization:. 

1. Develop comnunlty support for the proposition that the availability 
of continuing education and training for mid-career adults Is of 
value to the community's economic and social welfare, and not 
simply a benefit for the advantage of one group of Individuals 

In the community. 

2. Develop or pa.rt1c1pate In the development of a coirmunlty plan 
for continuing education opportunities. 

3. Instst upon the Institutional development of a necessary range of 
close-to-home education and training opportunities for mid-career 
persons. 

4. Promote a spirit of cooperation between the Information-counsel ling- 
referral agency and the educational and training Institutions. 
Consider the development of ancillary services as they may be 
needed, such as chlldcare centers and support groups for adults 
with special needs. 

5. Develop or encourage the development of outreacl:^' programs that 
win bring educational opportunities to disadvantaged neighborhoods 
of a large city, or to Isolated rural communities. 

6. Maintain liaison with state agencies ta encourage and assist 
development of public policy related to continuing education for 
mid-career adults. 

Responsibilites of education/training institutions: 
1. Whenever needed, develop special programs for the adult student 
clientele. 
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2. Adopt admissions policies which allow access of mid-career 

adult students with varying educational and cultural backgrounds 
backgrounds to continuing education opportunities. 
' '3. Accept part-time students without penalties of excessive tuition 
or fee costs. ' 

4. Offer evening, and if possible, weekend classes for working adults. 

5. Insure the availability of learning materials in various locations 
on and off campus. (Jf necessary keep the campus bookstore open 
on selected evenings.) 

6. Explore all possible sources of financial aid to those part-time 
adult students who may need it. 

7. , Carefully develop policies and practices, as well as appropriate 
quality controls, related to nontraditional 'courses/programs and 
teaching-learning methods. 

8. Consider the advisability of establishing off-campus locations 
to meet the requirements of working mid-career students. 

Alternative Models - Cornmunity Organization 

• 

These models are offered on the assumption that (a) there already 
exists in the community one of four basic forms of organization and there 
is a desire to review and Improve the effectiveness of that organization, 
or that (b) a new organization is to be created and there may exist an 
opportunity to choose between the alternatives presented in-the models. 

The assumption is also made that each of these models, when translated 
into a live organization, would be strongly oriented to the Likert 
"interaction-influence network" concept, including use of the "Mnking pin" 
to bring associated groups into a harmonious and effective organizational 
relationship. The principal parties to the cooperative association assumed 
in each model are the education/ training institutions and the community 
organization or organizations. 
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The Ideal relationship between educational institutions and conmunlty 
organizations may also be described in terms of the Fanner>*Knox (1977) "trans 
active orientation." They describe this as follows: 

The tran$active-or1ented approach started with 
one or more individuals in the institution and/ 
or community sel^ecting a range of societal needs 
and a range of tnstltutional purposes and resources. 
They then attempted to bring these needs and re- 
sources together in order to match them for both 
short-term and long-term Impact, (p 89) 

Farmer and Knox contrast their "transactive orientation" model with 
a "comrninlty-orlentation" model in which the community perceived a need 
and went to the educational institutions to Interest them In fulfilling 
.it, and an "institutional -oriented" model in which the educational insti- 
tutions developed a program and then^ went to the community to seek its 
support in i^arrying^^ it out. They concluded that the transactive model 
was the mor*e effective.. ^ 

/ . ■ 

The authors of this report, however, dolnot draw these distinctions 
among its case-study comriunities. Though it 'is recognized that the 
different conmunities started out with stronger community orientation, 
or stronger institutional orientations, the fact that each appeared to 
have moved over to the transaction-oriented model was a Tcey factor in 
choosing, them for the case studies In this project. 

< 

,The models of community organiiatlons which follow assume that the 
basic orientation of each is "transactive" — - that Its purpose is to bring 
community resouces and needs for continuing education together with the. 
needs and Interests of educational institutions to attract adult students . 
and develop effective programs for them. 

# ★ * ★ ★ 
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MOOCL II 

THE COmUHITY COUNCIL MODEL 



EKh Educ«tiOB«l HHouret In tht Cawunlty 




Cofltlstlnf prlMHIy of postt^eoiNiary tdueatlonil 
Ihttltucioni, but «iio 1ne1ud1n« lehooli. pHvata 
training 1nst1tutM« llbnHtit m%mm and ottwr* 
Itaming ruourcu. 



Model #1 has the potential for being the most effective type of 
conmunity organization. More clearly thjlin the two other models of organ- 
izations, it has the advantage of unitary purpose — - that of providing 
the conminity with the best possible opportunities for its mid-career 
people to have access tQ contijiuing education programs so that they can 
•change careers if .they want to or need to, or advance their present careers 
or retrain themselves to new job skills, or to continue and broaden their 
general education. .Other models (#2 - Consortiums and #4 - Networks) 
might have diversionary Incentives of concern for the interests or needs 
of the educational institutions or other civic organizations.' Model #1 
is organizationally independent of the educational institutions, which 
understandably must be mindful of their own needs and Interests, as well 
as of the organizations which provide employment and which have uppermost 
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in the.ir mind their immediate needs in the way of training and experience 
expected Off prosp^ective employees. Furthermore, this organization is. of ten 
in the best position to find continuing financial support for its "own 
activities, for the ^clucational resources in the comnunity, 'and for the 
mid-career -students who may need some form of as" i stance if theSy are to 
retrain or further-educate^ themselves, for new or advancie.d careers. 

■ * u 

Its effectiveness, however, is dependent upon the presence in the * 
conmunity of a rather large number of dedicated persons strongly conwitted 
to the need to imporve the available educational opportunities and willing 
to take the initiative in brin^rfig this about. They are persons who will 
accept membership on the CounciV to serve the educational needs of the 
community as a whole and not as representatives of some group with a /> 
particular interest in the education system.- 

The following are the distinguishing characteris tries and responsibil- 
ities of organizations formed on this model. 

1. The Council is organized in a. formal. structure, incorporated 
(non-profit) if this is desirable or necessary. 

2. 'its membership includes lay cUizens broady representative of the 
conmunity and in a majority. Thes^s^e augmented with professional 
educators (one from each institution) .and other persons drawn from 
industrial or business firms, pub1i.c Agencies, laboj^ unions or • 

a central labor council,, the community library, and other non- 

\ 

institutional educational and cultural resources. 

3. It is linked, through some of the Council members, with .other 
organizations whose. interests the Council serves* and which, in 
turn, look' to the Council for services which will fulfill their, 
own in-terests and goals. Each of the educe iional resources in 
the community (educational institutions, training schools, 

'.libraries, museums, etc.) are organizationally linked to the 
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Council through one member who serves on the board or executive 
group of both organizations.. These persons therefore serve as 
the linking pins between the two organizations. 
The Council and Its advisory committee on eciucational needs and 
programs maintain a continuous liaison with State Education 
Agencies, to both fulfill state policy and advocate new policies. 
They also look to these state agencies as a source of either basic 
funding, or funding for special educational programs and student 
aids. ' • ^ 

The Council also has two other linkages, these with expert 
advisory groups. They can be either standing committees drawn 
from its own membership, or committees which contain qualified 
members augmented with "outside" experts. One is a committee 
on joint educational program planning which surveys the community's 
educational needs and recommends needed programs to the appropriate 
education or training resources. The other is a committee op 
manpower needs and employment opportunities. The latter is 
generally composed of p^-^ons drawn from local business and 
industry, labor unions, and public service agencies. The chair 
of each of these conmittees serves as spokesperson for the commit- 
tee and the linking pin with the Council, 

The Council creates and governs an Adult Student Information and 
Counselling Center. This sub-organization is the Council's point 
of contact with the adult mid-career students, the clientele the 
Council is formed to serve This is headed by a Director, who is 
also a full member of the Counci' and thus serves^ as the link 
between the two — bringing reports and recommendations to the 
Council and carrying back the policy directives to the administra- 
tive unit. 

Students, after receiving counselling and guidance from the 
Adult Student Center, move on to, the Education/Training Delivery 
System in the comnunity. 
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8. The Adult Student Center performs three basic functions: (1) It 
^^^develops and carries out a widespread program of disseminating 

information on local education/training opportunities for mid- 
career persons. It is particularly mindful of the need to get 
information to those groups in the population which have had 
little or no contact with education resources — the under- 
educated, some ethnic minority groups, and others. (?) It 
develops and carries out a program of career counselling for those 
adults who want and need this service. This service includes 
occupational interest and ability testing when needed. The 
counselling service can be performed on a one-to-one basis, or 
in group sessions. Computerized counselling systems can be 
utilized either as a primary medium of contact or as a supplement 
to personal counselling. Toll-free extended-service telephone 
contact also has been used very successfully for initial 
counselling contact, and as a complete (multi -session) counselling 
service. (3) It counsels and guides adult clients to the -appro- 
priate educational resource where their particular program needs 
can best be fulfilled. After the person has moved on to the 
delivery system, occasiona' or periodic follw^-up reports on the 
students' satisfaction and progress are re^rded, and further 
advice is offered if the need for it is indicated. 

9. In order to carry out its functions effectively, the Adult Student 
Center will be in close contact with all e<;lucational institutions 
and resources in the community and will be currently informed 
about their programs as well as their admissions and other policies 

10. Each organization (the Adult Student Center and each of the 

educational resources) should be supportive of the unique services 
provided by the other. 

n. The decision on whether to charge the adult client for the career 
counselling and referral service, and the amount of the charge, 
will be a matter of policy to be decided by tne local organization. 
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The overriding policy must be that service will be available to 

all persons who need and seek It without re9.ird for persorval 

situations of employment or unemployment, or type of career 

information sought. Frequent practices are to make nominal, 

reasonable charges on the basis of ability- to-pay. 

The Center will be mindful of the Importance of extending services 

to all physical areas in the territory it is expected to cover. 

This is particularly important in rural areas with remote, often 

isolated, communities and in large urban areas where difficult 

public transportation and inner-city poverty frequently discourage 

travel to a Center located "across town." 

* ★ ★ ★ 



THE INSTITUTIONAL CONS(»TIUH HOOEL 




Tht Educatio'./Tpiining 0«11vtr7 Syjttsn 



Conifsting pHimrny of postswondsry tducatlontl 
Institutions, but also Including schools, r^'lvitt 
trilning Institute, llbrtrlts, nus«ums and othtr 
i«M^ng rtsources. 
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within the past decade, one of the major developments in postsecondary. 
education has been the formati'On of consortium organizations among institu- 
tions with common concerns or among institutions which propose to render 
coordinated and/or joint educational services. Model #2, therefore, may 
prove ta be a more convenient form of organization for a community's effort 
to develop continuing education/training opportunities for mid-career 
adults. The organization may already be in existence, or most of the 
education providers may b« ready and willing to enter into a consortium 
agreement and assume responsibility for this effort. 

This model has the advantage of being formed of those Institutions 
which are directly and actively involved in the development of broader 
education opportunities for mid-career adults. It also has some potential 
weaknesses which must be avoided. If a consortium is already In existence 
and originally formed for some other purpose, such as to share a computer 
facility, or to exchange student credits in certain course offerings, it 
probably does not include in Its membership all of the education providers. 
The new members may be difficult to enlist and still keep the diverse, 
organizational goals separate and free of conflict. Furthermore, once 
educational consortiums have been formed, they tend to discover additional 
activities and programs to combine with their original goals. A diversity 
of programs not directly related to the provision of community services for 
aU. adult students regardless of their prior education backgrounds can 
sap the strength of the continuing education movement. Multiple goals 
and diverse goals also frequently can result in inter-institutional conflict 
which weake.is or destroys the organization. These dangers can be avoided, 
and have been successfully avoided, in many consortium organizations by 
careful ari cooperative planning. 

Model #2 suggests an organizaticr. built upon a consortium of all 
education/training providers in a conmunity with some organizational 
features which should overcome potential weaknesses. 
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The following are the distinguishing characteristics and responslbll- 
Itles of organizations formed on this model. 

* 1. TheJ^ortlum Is based upon a compact among its members, which are 

• all of thenlpequently competitive) education providers In the area, 
which stipulates clearly the purpose of the organization, its goals, and 
the responsibilities of each member In developing a broader array of 
adult postsecondary education/ training opportunities accessible to all. 
segments of the community. 

2. It Is organized In a formal structure. Incorporated separately from 
any of Its merrier Institutions, though It may be convenient for one to 
serve as the Consortium's fiscal agent. 

r 

3. £ach member institution shares the cost of the minimum essential 
services of the Center on an equitable and conmonly agreed-upon basis. 
Funding of costs beyond the essential minimum expenses can be borne by 
the members, by public or private sources, or by "qvorhead" (indirect 
cost) allowance^ in grants made to finance special^ projects. 

4. It is linked to each education provider by a person who is a member 
of the educational provider organization (officer or administrative 
executive) and also a membJh of the governing board of the Consortium. 
Needless to say, this linking pin between the two organizations serves on 
the Consortium board not as a representative of the interests -of his . 
institution, but as a policymaker reflecting the broader goals of the 
Consortium. 

5. The Consortium, through its staff and/or its officers maintains a 
continuous liaison with the education agencies of the state so that state 
plans and policies will .b;a^carr1ed out and to advocate new plans or 
policies. It will also keep in touch with the state as a source of funding 
for the Consortium organization and/or its community service programs. 
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6. The Consortium actively maintains a linkage with a Community Advisory * 
Committee. This linkage Is vital to the long-term success of the Consortium 
organization. Without it, the Consortium can slip into giving priority, 
attention to the parochial concerns of the education establishments rather 
than to the overriding concern for the economic and cultural well-being 

of the coirmunlty and of its mid-career citizens. 

This Conmlttae is broadly representative of the-lay citizens of the 
community^ Its members will have strong linkages with employers and 
labor organizations, with public service organiz2tions and welfare agencies, 
with the cultural organizations and with agepcies concerned with lon^-term 
comnunlty or regional planning. The chairperson of the Community Advisory 
Coinnlttee is given the status of a voting member of the Consortium board. . 

7. The Consortium creates and governs the Adult Student Information an 
Counselling Center, which Is the Consortium' s point of contact with the 
adult mid-career clientele and source of prospective students. 

# 

8. The Center staff has at least two employees (an executive director 
and a counselling director) who are not also employees of one of the 
ni«.iber institutions. It is quite possible that the counselling director 
can supervise or personally handle the bulk of the career counselling and 
aptitude testing and rely upon institution counsellors who will spend one 
or two days a week in the Center to do the remaining client-student 
contact .work. 

^. The remaining functions, responsibilities, and policies of the Adult 
Student Information and Counselling Center are the same as those described 
in Items 6 through 12 associated with Model #1 (see pages 74 - 76). 

* ★ ★ * 
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^ THE INOCPEHOENT EDUCATIONAL IR0KERIN6 A6CNCY NOOEL 



lotrd of Olrteton 




Tht CdueAtlon/Trilnlnt OtHvtry SyttM 

Contlttlng prlwirlly df peststcofMlinA tducatlCMl 
Institutions* but alto Including schools* pHvatt ,. 
tnlnlnf Instltutts, llbnrlts, ousoum and othtr 
Itarning rtspurcts« \ 



<o> • 

I ) 

since the mtcl-197Q's, a nuiTiber of Independent agencies have been 
formed under the descriptive term of "educational brokering services." 
These have been concentrated for the most part in the northeastern and 
north central states, though the "movement" is spreading to cities in 
other areas as community interest in the development of continuing 
education opportunities fcr mid-career adults receives encouragement 
from state and federal education agencies. 

The educational brokering agency is essentially the "adult student 
information and counselling center'^ described "Jn connection with Models 
#1 and #2, except that it is designed to function independently from any 
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association It may have with an educational ,1nst1tuion or group of ^ 
Institutions. In their purest form, educational brokering agencies are 
described as inst'ltutionally independent, as go-^ .ens or intermediaries 
between the adult client-student and the educational establishment, as 
expert In career counselling, guidance and testing, and as bias-free 
advocates of the client-students' needs as they pursue their educational 
goals. 

It has been observed that educational brokering agencies — at least 
those In the "pure form" — certainly perform valued services for indivi- 
dual clients, but th^may be, 4s organizations, operating in a vacuum. 
Isolated from close contact with the education providers and sometimec 
Isolated from current needs and employment trends in the community. 

Because several new coimunity organizations are investigating 
educational brokering as a program model, and because some existing broker- 
ing agencies are experiencing organizational problems. Model #3 ^ 
offered as a suggested organizational structure for organizations formed 
on this concept. 

The following are the distinguishing characteristics and responsibilities 
of organizations formed on this model. 

1. The Agency is organized in a formal structure and chartered as a non- 
profit corporation. 

2. It is governed by a board of directors, a small body of persons with 
diverse business and professional interests including, but not confined to, 
the education professions, and vvUh expertise which they can contribute 

to the success and wel"P",'s c* the Agency. They are an active board, 
meeting regularly six to nint -1mes a year, and giving active policy 
direction to the Agency and its director. 
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3.. Key officials of the Agenpy tr* an executive director and a counselling 
supervisor. The director admlnmers' the enterprise, reports to the board 
of directors, and carries out policy directives formulated by the board. 
He maintains close liaison with the state education agencies, prepares 
proposals for funding of new projects or programs and meets regularly 
with the two advisory coiml ttees . The counselling supervisor selects and 
directs the counselling staff, and conducts and/or plans meetings with 
organizations in the conmunlty which contract for Agency services. 

4. The Agency has two important linkages with advisory groups. 

The Advisory Committee of Education Providers Is composed of administra- 
tive officers of the collegiate institutions, training schools and other 
educational resources such- as libraries and museums. An ideal chair for 
the committee (and "linking pin" to the Agency) would be a retired education 
executive who is also a member of the Agency's board of directors. This 
committee meets regularly with the agency director and counselling supervisor 
reporting on the Interests and needs of educators and new programs developed 
by education providers in the conmunlty. They advise the Agency on all 
matters concerning the Agency's relationships with schools and colleges. 
They also advise the director on new projects and programs of the Agency 
and lend their support to funding proposals. 

The Community Advisory Committee is the Agency's link to the civic 
leaders, of the conmunlty, including leaders in business, industry and labor, 
oublic service corporations and agencies, community welfare groups, and 
the cultural life of the community. An ideal chairperson would be an 
executive of a public service corporation or an executive of a chamber 
of comnerce or industry association, and who is also on the board of 
directors of the Agency. This conmlttee advises the Agency on current 
trends in the local economy; of new industries coming into the community 
which will be hiring personnel and perhaps in need of training programs; 
of community and regional development plans; of community welfare problems, 
particularly in neighborhoods, districts, or segments of the population 
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which are experiencing high unemployment, cultural minority discrimination. 
Increasing crime, or other problems which special educational programs and/or 
leadership counselling seminars might remedy. This committee lends its 
support to the Agency's funding proposals for new projects or programs, 
and actively searches out sources of public or private funding for Agency 
programs related to community welfare matters. 

5. The Agency strives to be the first point of contact for mid-career 
adults who are considering or have decided to reenter some form of education 
or training. It is therefore essential that the Agency conduct a community- 

* 

wide program of information on its identity and on the services it offers. 
It'is particularly important that this information be disseminated among 
groups in the population which are uncimployed, under-educated, or suffering 
under some form of discrimination whith limits their opportunities to 
change their life or work patterns. This is done through paid and free 
space or time in the public media, and through supplying promotional 
literature to community welfare and other public agencies. 

6. Since the Agency will have to generate income to cover its basic 
operating costs, two areas of management decisions are crucial . The first 
is establishing policies on charges for its various services. The second 
is developing a cost-effective combination of (a) individual counselling 
and testing for clients who desire or need this personal attention, 

(b) various forms of group counselling for clients who come to the Agency 
or for groups who contract with the Agency for services, and (c) special 
counselling or advisory programs in which the Agency acts as contractor 
or consultant. The director and his/her staff, aided by the advice and 
personal influence of the Agency's board of directors and advisory 
committees, maintains an active program of solicitation of all sources of 
income-producing projects and programs. 

The necessity for locally-generated income, however, does not 
preclude the delivery of services to individuals or groups with severely 
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limited financial resources. These situations are met through two program 
policies. First, all charges to Individuals who are paying for services 
/ out of their own pockets are set on a sliding scale with priorities given 

to those with the greatest need (a practice long in use by most cownunity-. 
service United Way agencies). Second, the Agency solicits "sponsorship" or 
special project funding from public or private agencies or foundations 
concerned with public welfare and who will pay the costs of Agency services 
to low-Income groups or Individuals. 

These policies and activities suggest the presence on the staff (the 
director or some other person) of an experienced fund-raiser. 

i 

7. Public funding sources may be available to the Agency through state 
or federal agencies. These resources are valuable — and may be 
necessary — however,, they are allocated only in return for continuing 
services or special ad-hoc projects which help fulfill the priorities and 
the policies o^ the funding agency. Private foundation funding is also 
available on this same basis. The Agency must examine each funding source 
and proposal carefully to be sure that the service programs or projects 
specified can be delivered within the framework of the Agency's basic 
policies, practices, and goals. 

8. For more detail on regular, ongoing services of the Agency see 
descriptive Items 8 through 10 listed in connection with Mrdel #1. 

★ * ★ * 
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MODEL f4' 

THE NETWORK OP COMMUNITY SERVICES MQOEl 



Each Educitlonil Rjitourct in the Connunlty 

Trilnir 
VSchool) 




Th« Edueitlon/Triining OtHvtry SystM 

ContUtlnfl prlnaHly of poststffondiry iducatlonil 
Institutions, but also Including schools, >pr1vatt 
trilnlflg Instltutts. Ilbrarlts, musMms and othar 
1 taming rtsourcts. 



' As Is apparent 1n the specifications of the other three models, the 
rrost effective comnunity organizations formed to develop greater opportunities 
for adult mid-career education/training require a number of linkages to 
other organizations and individuals in the cownunity. This is particularly 
true when job opportunities are scarce or when planning commissions and 
chambers of commerce are bringing new industries into the community 
which need educated and trained personnel. It is also true when large 
segments of the population are living at or below the poverty level and 
are under-educated or subject to some form of discrimination. 

Under these circumstances there may be an advantage in creating a 
network of coninunity service agencies that will work closely with the 
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educational providers and the Adult Student Information and Counselling 
Center In its efforts to open up new opportunities for mid-career adults. 

The following are the distinguishing characteristics and responsibil- 
ities of organizations formed on this model. 

1. Model #4 is similar to Models #1 and #2, but it specifies an extension, 
or expansion, of the linkages with other public service organizations and 
places them In the role of direct participation in the adult education 
effort, rather than in the role of advisors. 

2. Each of the agencies or groups which comprise the Network selects 
from its membership the person who will serve as the "linking pin" with 
the community network organization <or a specified period of time (for 
example, two years but subject to reappointment or reelection). The . 
expiration times would be staggered so that the Network membership would 
have better continuity. 

3. The organizational structure of the Network is that of a consortium of 
equally parti cijjatlng organizations. Under these circumstances, it is 
necessary to carefully develop a statement of purposes and goals, spelling 
out specifically the advantages each organization will derive through the 
cooperative organization as well as the responsibilites each assumes in 
becoming a member. 

4. It is very important that the persons selected by the community organi- 
zations to serve on the board of the Network adhere closely to the "linking 
pin" concept that is, they will serve as the communication channel 
between the two organfzations in which they hold membershtp, and. they -will 
not sit on the board of the Network organization as a representative or 

a champion of the sjjecial interests of their other organizational affillati 
This must be a more exacting role than that expected. of the linking pins 
in the other Model organizations, because the potential weakness in the 
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Network Model Is that it might easily become divert'ed from its primary 
goal and Into a confused array. of conmuhlty problems not directly pertinent 
to its own unique function. . i • : 

5. The Network creates, administers, .and secures the' basic^ funding for 

I 

the Adult Student Information and Counselling Center. 

6. The advantage of the Network Model _1s that tipe Center can .Ttore 
knowledgeably refer its clients to any of the organizations' which are 
members of the Network when It is evident thatllsrvices of these agencies 
are needed and appropriate. Thus, the Center ma^ refer clients to the 
welfare agency, or arrange for them to obtain heilp through CETA or OEO. 
Member organizations can, in turn, refer their clients to the Center ^ 
for expert career and educational counselling before their reentry into 
schooling. 

7. In all ether respects, the Center functions are the same as those 
specified in Items 8 through 12 associated with Model il. « 

8. The potential strengths of thiS' Model are (1) that the organization 
seeking to develop continuing education opportunities will have a broader 
base of community support, and (c) that the mid-career adults are more 
likely to have their personal needs served promptl)* by the agency best- 
fitted to serve them. 

It is probable, that the Ncvwork Model will work best under two,' 
particular community circumstances: (1) In smaller coirjnunities, where 
the number of capable civic leaders needed to serve on the boards or 
citizen advisory committees of multiple conmunlty welfare organizations ' 
is limited and the value of inter-linked agency boards becomes more 
evident. (2) in conrounities which are undergoing severe unemployment or 
severe economic dislocations which place unusually large burdens or the 
under-employed, the poor, and the educationally disadva^^itaged. In large, 
reasonably affluent metropolitan communities, the weaknesses of this 
Model loom greater than its particular strengths. 
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. / ''appendix a ^ 
•recommendations statement • 



throughout the course of thts Project several public policy options' 
as well a$ a number of options for administrative policy and practice came 
to the attention of the Project Team. From these observatlonsi-the Team 's. 
proposes to develop a set of Reconnendatlons directed to educational Insti- 
tutions which offer programs of continuing education and training for mid* 
career persons; to connunlty organizations formed to broaden opportunftles 
and provide support services for mid-career students; and to s^iate and 
federal governmental agencies as well as Ieg1siatures||ih1ch formulate 
public policy related to continuing education and sponeor both on-going 
and experlntental projects In this field, i^y of these, now have been 
.dralted In the form of tentative recommeniations. 

During the fall and Winter of 1978-79,*' the Prbject Team wUl be 
conducting "feedback" conferences at the sites of the seven case studies 
and discussing outcomes of the project at several other conferences and 
workshops for state and federal education administrators and educators 
and institution officials. ^During the course of th^se meetings, members 
of the Project Staff wIlKhaye the opportunity to discuss these proposed 
recommendations with practioners'^d others knwledgeaole in these matters, 
who frequently hold different viewpoints on matters of educational policy 
and practice. After these conferences,, the staffs Recommendations will 
be .finalized and made 'public. * 

- . 

^ It Is felt, that the proposed set of Recomrepdatloos will better serve 
educators and public officiaU if they have been subjected to this further 
^scrutiny and evaluation. They will be released at a later date and made 
part of the Projject's conclijding report 1n April (Of 1979. 
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fQia aoBotatad bl'ollogirtphy coacplltd and edit«d by Mt Ttrkla 
is a unique jSoUactlon of salaeted tltlea .from conteaqporaxr vork In both the 
scholarly and popular fltlds of vritln^. The works .Hated are 
related to ^he phenomenon of 'fflld-career. occupational cliange and to 
the cooBBunity^lerel .activities of civic groups andk educational/train- 
ing institutions vhieh can' provide thti means of asking career 
transition* as veil as (Career development and pers(mal\ fulfillment , 
a practical, possibility for millions of 'mid-career persons. 

It. -hAii provided the .team of research and development perrons 
vorking on the ^Mid^-Career Project vith a valuable source of back- 
ground material on the concepts of lifelong learning, contin^\ing 
(recurrent) "education, non-tradittonal education, career development 
and oecHpational change, and re«entry into" the Job market. There 
is an emphasie in many, of these subject areas on the prqrblems and 
opportunities for mi^^^^i^eer women who seek transitions from ' ' - 
. haDSoAker careers and stef ^aotyped f emep.^ occupations . ^ 

These works have been written by academics in the fields o'f 
psychology, education, history, anthropology and economics, as veil 
. as by persons not directly associated with the academic community 
such as fflid*career people, Cjbnc.erned cosmunity leaders, lawyers,* 
doctors, \eporters, and .people in Villous /governmental agencies. 
*^ This compilation does not attempt to _ list _^ and describe 
everything that has been written about education for adults— particu- 
larly those subjects that are not' related to .postsecondary. continuing 
education and training. Because of the recent resurgance of 



(atwtit in these fields and the development ^ new aoncepts, 
ittethods, and Instructionaa technologies, the emphasis is on 
current and Teo«nt wprk.* ,In this respect it is a starliing point 
from which^ scholars can go hack into the -history of .the movement, 
or can go forward 'to plana, developments, and projections for the 

future. ' • ■ r 

This listing does not include most of the studiee of . educational 
needs and suggested legislation copaissioned hy agencies in the 
various^ states. Information ' about these sttu^es may be available 
in the neact legislative year. 

The project teem is -pleased. to share this information with 
colleagues interested in these and related lines of inquiry. and 
development . ' . ' 

" ■ ■• James Gilbert Paltridge . ^ 

Mary C. Regan 
Project Co-Directors 
'University of California 
' ' 1977 
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AfflorlQAn Couaeil on Education. Financing part-time atudenta . 

CR«pdrt of tht Coamittet on th^ Flnineiag of Higher Education 
for Adult S^udants to the Office of Qovennental Relationay 
Vaihiagtpa. D.C.: American Council on Education, 197^. 

• 

. Tbia report preaenta the.findinga of ah ACS' Coanittee on the 
iB'inanelng of Sigher Education for Adult Student a^. In t]»ia 
report, the financing patt ema for part-tine atudenta in 
credit and non«<redit prograi^ vho attend poataecondary 

■ inatitutiona aa 1) indivlduala, 2} aesoBbira of profeaaional 

' or occupational groupie 3) eaplo^eea or fflembera of public or 
prirate organizationa and aaaociationa, and U) participanta 
in 9&tegbrical public problem-aolTlng prograaa of government 

' • and private- agenciea are examined. In -addition, the coomittee 
examiiied the financing for poataetfbndary educntion atudonta 
in other countriea aaid current propoeala for financing poet- 
secondary education in thM United Statea. 



Appa,J. tf. Tovard ylwrkiag phllfaophv of adult aducittion . 
Syracuae, N.Y.: Publicationa in Continuing Sdue&tion, 
-Syracuae Univeraity, -1973* 

' A aonoisraph which f ocueea on the developmeixt of a *peraonal ' 
vorking phd^tfiiophy of adult education, with a gz'eater 
asBphaaia oh the philoaophical approach than on the scientific 
approach. 



This la the report of a survey of the career guidance 
and counseling needs of a*" representative sample of in- 
tranaition adults in the United States. Ipiese adults,' none * 
of vhom vere full-time students,, vere "in transition" in that 
they were either undergoing ds: anticipating Job or career^ ^ 
changes. Interviews were conducted with ^01 'adults in oxWr 
to Identify their career guidance and counseling needs , the 
persdzial and deOsographlc characteristics , and their- reasons 
for being in transition. 




Arbeit er, S. UO nillion aaerioana in career transition . Hew'York: 
The College Entrance Examination Board, Spring 1973. 
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The College Entrance Exaaiaation Board, Spring ;.9to. 

"Thi. ii the report of a follow-up stu^f hOO, rwdomly . 
selected ^former clients of the Caree^ducation I^ojeet ICEP;. 

■ OT^en innovative program, funded by KIE. vhich offered ^ 
tSeSone counseling trhome-based adults in Providence. Rhoae 
Island. The purpose of tlie foUow-up study was to discover 
the effect Cjl had on its clients and to discover perceptions 

• held, by former clients regarding their need.' for career 

guidance. and counseling servicer. ^ 

Bailey, S. K. Isdueational purpose aSad the pursuit of happiness. 
Phi bftlta^Rki3iian > September laro, 58.CI). 

m this 'article the- author asserts that the educational 
system knows far labre about the 'puawuit of happiness than is 
genially understood. He explains that lasting inner satis- 
faction (or happiness) comes from four sources: creating and 
appreciating beauty, enhancing physical satisfaction, per-' 
forming obligations of service, and intensifying intellectual 
and emotional discovery; and that education at its best is 
•the key to each one of these worlds of satisfaction. 

Becker, D. (EdJ. Mid-life ear a ai* changes, ^oceedings of the 
Adult Student Personnel Association Conference, Kew York, 
. /^ril 10-12, 1975. CERIC Document Reproduction Seijrlce 
Ko. m 06U 590) . . • / 

Texts of speeches given at the Adult Student Personnel 
Association conference regarding career change in mid-life 
are presented. TheyincWe: Socio-Politlcal liapllcatlons 
bf Career Changes, Continuous Career Decisions-, Mid-Life 
Career Changes - An Instltution'isLL Model, Mid-Life Career 
, Changes - A Community Model, and Denoastr at ion-Computer 
Based Educational Opportunity Center'. 

Holies , R . - NV" What color ia your parachute? A Taraetileal manual for 
• .loh hunters and career-changers . Berkeley, CA: Ten- Speed 
Press iTl976 . 

This book is a "how to do it" manual for the Job-hunter. It 
presents a new teclmique for Job-hunting with step-by-atep 
instructions. The authdtf seta forth three assumptions which 
he feels are the key to success: 1) You must decide exactly 
what you want to do; 2) You must decide exactly where you want 
to do it, through your own reseaalch and personal survey; and 
3). You must research the orgakizationa that interest you at 
. great length, and then approach the one individual in each - 
Organization who has the power td hire you for the Job that 
you have decided you want to do- Some of the strategies 
presented s^«a more applicahle to executives changing careers . 
in midstream than to recent graduates. In addition, candid 
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^ oplalona are offer«!ji about boohs, .people, and Itgencles 
that xaigbt be useful .rejiourees* 

■ . ■ : 

Bushnell, D. S. Seeded: A voucher olan in supiiort of contiouiag 
•ducation (EuBlt90-PP-7«73 } « Ap^exandria , VA: Human Resources 
.Research Orgaaisatloa, 1973< (ERIC -Document Reproduction 
Serrlce Sb. 3!D 082 0'06) 

^ la this paper , the author proposes a federally fuaded voucher 
plan, vhleh could Insure the availability of lifelong learning 
"Opportunities. Availability is defined as a function of 
.access to training and successful participation in" training* . 

Carnegie CoonBlssion on Higher Sducation. Less time, more options : 
gducati-on beyond the high school . '^Sew York: MoGraw-aill, 

r ' 1971. . . . ' , 

A special repoft which examines and oaJces recommendations 
concemingr "the genersl flov of stud^its into and through ' 
the formal structure of .higher education in the United States 
and the key role played by degrees ^in this flov." The 
report proposes modifications la , the structure of post- " 
secondary iHiueat ion in the follovlng directions: ,1^ .to 
sh orten the length of tim^ of formal education, 2) to provide 
more options, 3) to make education opportunities* more 
spprepriate to lifetime interests , U ) to make certain 
^ degrees more appropriate- to the positions to.vhich they 
. lead, aiid-5) to make edudationAl opportunities more available 
to sore people, including vomen, employed persons, older 
people, aa4 persons from lover income levels. ^ ' 

Carnegie Coimission on Hlghei* .Education. Toward a learning society ! 
Alternative channels to life, vefk. and service . Nev'Xqrk: 
McGra-v Hill, 1973. - ■ . \ 

This report discusses the problems and opportunitieaj:hat 
new- dsvelopDsnts in education have generated. Attention is 
also given to inatitutioas other than colleges and universities 
1 that provide postsecondary education. A variety of channels 
that provide alternatives or 'supplements to th^e college 
experience are Identif ied« Ways in yhich alternative channels 
might be more fully me%hed into the total postsecondary educa- 
tional system are considered. The report also examines the 
postsecondai'y educational activities of high school - 
' graduates vita do not go to college and the learning activities 
in t eir relationship to preparation for work. 
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Carae)|ift Council on Policy St\tdles\ ip. Higher Education. Lov 



t^tlon or lip ^ttiticn; T!ie feaalbllity of a national -00X107 
for tha firi^ two vara of college . San Frandaco: Jpaajsjr- 



r 



.Fass, 1975. 

A report vhleh exaalnea the feasibility 'of a natlbnal pattern 
of lov o^cT tuition for the ^Irst tvo ^ears of college. 



Ceuter for Sducational Reaeitreh and Innovation (CSPX). 

Recurrent eduoation? A atrat^igy for lifelong learning . Paris: 
Organisation for Sconoale Cooperation' and Derelopnent, 1973. 
This report was" priaariiy wrltt*n to clarify the concept of 
r^^mrent education, 'and to outline the major features of^av 
future edueat'ipn system geared towards the recurrent principle. 
It does not define a detai4.ed strategy for attaining thlan 
long-term objective', although it touches on some of the'aajjor 
immediate iBpllc&tlo.na. j ^ 

Chllders, B.' B. ,4 NichoIsT, C. Postsccondary career education . 

Raleigh, HC: Center for Occi^ational Ef&licatlon, North Carolina 
State University, 1973. .(ERIC Documenjl Reproduction Ser^ce. . 

iR). m 076 756) • . • o . , 

This monograph examines: l) a mandate for teachers to adjust 
preconceived attitudes to a hett^ar knowledge of the 8tu<Cents : 
Involved and to assume respohslblllty for pl annfng a curri- 
culum to meet the needs of individuals rather' than^ those ,^f 

' the Institution, 2} stages of career education for post- 
secondary and adult groups, 3) career modification for theae\ 

* groups, 4) preparation for; career enjoyment i and 5) preparation 
for career termination. 

-» 

Co^J.lns, R. Where are educational requireme^'ts for employment 
highest? aoelology of Education , fall 197^, i*19-^^2. 

• Svldttac? is presented shoving the organizational character- 
.Istlcs associated yith varying levels and types of educational 
requlronents for emplo^n&ent. Educational requirements are 
found to be highest in organizations strjsssing a service 
rather than a market orientation, and emphasizing normative 
control over employees;, in ^ large, nationally oriented and 
internally bureaucratic organizations j and- in prganlzatlona" 
with high rates of technological change; These variables have 
independent effects on educational requirements, although 
interacting in specific contexts. 
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Conmisaion on Non-Traditional Study.- Diveraity by d'ealgn . San 
• Francisco: Joasey-Bass., 1973. 

This book is a coaprehenaive vork on nontraditional study 
covering sxich things as lifelong learning, external degrees,, 
college and eoinpunity coo^^eratioxr, faculty invdlvement , 
educational technology, new structures, and «aev .evaluative 
tools. ^ addiction, recooaendations iTor making learning 
realistically available for all, reshaping institutions , 
estikbli<shing alternative education systems, avaruing credit 
to students who take nontraditional study programs, and 
accredit izig institutions that offer nontradltional study 
programs ar^ presented^ 

» 

Cross, K. P.» & Vall'ey., J. R. Planning non-traditional n y^mp'i^ma. 
San ^Pranc'iaco : Jossey-Bassri97in^^^^^^^"^^^^^^^ 

This book presents the i endings from a series of research 
projects sponsored by the Coxomission. on Non-Traditional 
Study.. The following questions and 'issues are analyzed: 
^o wants to' enroll in nontradltional programs?' What, 
opportunities are available to these adults and part- 
time students? How effective are the new technologies 
now being used? How can out-of -class learning be properly ^ 
assessed? ^at problems do accrediting agencies pose in 
restricting the nontraditio.nal stuf;' movements Where 

^an the most useful literature on the subject be found? 
* • 

David, H. ~C^;}t lidiic^ation .and manpower. New :Cork: Colimbla , 
University Press, 1960.^— 

This book brings together chapters drawn from the NatlbnisLl 
Manpower Council's past Ipublications , papers prepared 'fo^one 
of its national conf orexfees , and essays published by members 
Ct the Council staff. The following subject areas are 
Included: 1) the interrelation of education and manpower 
problma and the significance^ of education for the nation's * 
material well-being, 2) the role of secondary schools in 
vocational prepration and the development of skills , 3) voca- 
tional guidance and counseling, and h) higher education. 

Dayi W. L'. Recurrenl; education; "Ap-ele pie" ... or ... ^'atomic 
bomb'*? MIC Report- No. ED 121 970). Washington, D. C . : 
Educational Resources' Information Center, 1973. 



•i Thft author conct«tuaaiz«» reciirrent education as organized, 
' J$^cSSS,T«Ututio«*lly .ponaored learning activities yitH 
SSnSSSi outcomes , vhicln are distributed ov^r the Uf e 
STMtn of the individual in a recurring way suggests a 

Multahle education, system to include: a basic education 
• • ?? cdm^^compatency base at 'the elemental^ level, pro%'lsion 
•«f iS-ent^Lai7to aU students at afee i6'at .the secondary 
levil^lSdfuJther seconds^ or higHer education from an 
"SSit Weaving account" guaranteed to the individual 
at .lateip stages of his/her llfs. cyc^,e. 

El.iaiawES, E. J. , & KinZBV, J. L. A aurvev of continuing edu^^tion 
^■py^^.im<». tea available to nona< »^'^^^^'* ■etantiats. engineers, 

mm*Mhmmi^.im±mnm /giffhjig gduca^ion Panel Reports, gui^er 
23)^ Vhthiagton, D%C. : itoertean Council on l^ducation, 19T5. 

A survey contiiiuing education oppQrtunitiefl available to 
'professional scientists , -engineers •, ind mathematicians who are 
wreloyed fnU-time in industry and goyerame'ht vas conducted 
by the Higher Education Panel of the American Council on - • 
Education in 197'*. The survey sought to gain information 
on the nature and extent of of ferings alrailable vlthin the 
higher ediwatlon community by which people employed in 
science fields, ^ould increase, and vi^date their professional 
knowledge and shills, whether ..a their present or related 
career f iUds . The results offer specific information on the 
. type and number of offerings currently available ,-4ipproximate 
enrollments, type of faculty, afid, modes of * instruction , 
util:^sed, and^the distribution Of such offerings smi^ng insW- 
" -tutiotts of Wgher education. 

Enell, J.-^> The CEU comes of agC> Engineering 'Education 
NovemW, 19T5, £i(2)^ j ' ' 

This ai^icle.discus^eiSvthe Continuing Education Unit (•CEU): 
t^ie purposes of the CEUy what organizations may award i* » 
and the kinds of progrsas utilizing the CEU. ' 

Parmer, J. A.» Jr. & Khox, A. B. Aite:mative patterns for atrenffthenlng 
, goatminity servlee nrogrwnM In inatit ufelona of higher education. 

Urbana, Illinois: Office, for the Study of Continuing Professional 
' Education, 1977. • ' 

This study focused on alternatives used by decisionmakers in a 
variety of settings in which it was thought that strengthening 
and continuation had occurred as a rescat of • developmental -efforts 
funded' under Titled (HEA,1965). Interviews were conducted in • 
Connecticut, Oklahoma, and Tennessee. As a result of these.inter- 
vlews, approximately 150 factors were identified as potentially 
Important in de^^'^loping teommuBity service programs. Data were 
analyzed qualitatively through the use bf content analysis, and 
.(luantitatively through the use of multivariate analysis.^ 
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Frederickson, R.. H. , I^wy, p. u. Vickers, d. P. JBarriers to 
adult career giiange. Syracuse, N.Y.: Regiooai I(earning 
Service of C^iitral I?ev York, 1976. . • 

The purpose of this article is to address the- challenge of 
resolving the problem of educational institutions not acknov* 
ledglng or fostering mid-csreer or second career changes. 
,Zt outlines the services of s4 organi'zction for adult 9 in 
Central Neir York .State -.The Regional Learning Service (RLS). 
In addition, it des^rilses the p'^pula'tion served hy„ RLS and 
"the barriers adults have faced in trying to 'make career changes. 
The barriers t6 career change tre' divided into three najor 
categories: Altitudes . Deciaion^Making 'Skins . and Career 
Qualifications; ' . 

Gould; S. B. Cross, K,^ Pi (Eds.) . Sxplora clone in non-traditional - 
study . San Francisco: Jossey-Basst 197S* . 

This book presents a ^et of preliminary vorkinff* papers that 
I , explore s6me of the issue's involved in nnh-traditional 

study: 1) full educational opportunities', 2} nev flexibility 
in "eduektion, 3) parallel education systems, and k) individu- 
alised learning. No conclusions on reeoomendatlone of the 
Coimnlsslon on Non-Traditional Study are included. 

Gretler, A. The training of adult mld^level "personnel . Paris: 

United Nations Educational, Scientific, an^ 'Cultural Organization, 1978 • 

This study examines the .need tror the development of further 
adull;- education for '*middle-personnel. " It determines the 
extent of the problem and identifies and descri^us the 
activities and the categories of manpower which oelong to the . 
intermediate level. In addition, ^t describes the kinds of , , ' ' ' 
training involved at this,^vei for the varioixs' sectors, ' \ . 
psrovides statistieaJ,.4ilformatlon and reviews the lavs and ' / 

regulations relstlAg to status end training requirements. 
'A numberpf "training programs in differeuu countries and 
reglj^xis^e discussed. 

Grdss, R. Hi Aer /wider/ education; A report on o-pen learning . 
New York: Ford PdUndat ion, 1976.' ^ 



r 



This rep^ describes some of the undertakings, in the area of . 
"development of open learning approaches" for which the -Ford - 
Foundation has granted funds: l) The University- of Mid-America , 
21 '.The -University Without. Walls , 3) finpire State College, 
1^} The Regents External Degree Program, and 5LThe' Regional- 
Learning 3er^rlce of Central New York-. . 
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Gunderson, N. 0.'* The .developaent of a .continuing edueatlcn -program 
for aid-career nrofeaiienala . ^aper presented at the Annual 
Meeting^f the American Society for Engineering Education, 

'Ft. Collins t Colorado,. June l6-i9t 1975. 

. ■ . *• 

Xn this paper the author discusses the Master's Degree Program 
in Cybernetic Systems, ^ich was proposed a decade ago as an 
u interdisciplinary, problem-solving oriented educational effort . 
' |i^plea»nted seven years ago , it has developed into a successful 
c^ontinuing education vehicle for mid-car6er professionals. 

* • r. 

Ear cleroad', P.. P. ,& Armstrong, R. J. Nev dimensions of eontihuing 
studies ♦r r'^iyf ? in the Massachusetts state college system . ^ 
Iowa City, lA: -American College Testing Program, 1972. * ^ 

t 

This report -presents the findings of >a study which was con- 
ducl^ed to .explore the possibility of institutions in the 
Massachusetts/State College^ System to develop 'external or 

• alternate d^^ee programs. In -addition, -it was designed to 

, provide available data and recommendations for action related 
V to various ^ questions concerning degree programs (i.e.. Should 
^ a degree program be at the bachelor's or master's level-<-or 
.both? How 'should a program be administered— by existing 
mechanisms, or by new ones? What clientele could be reached 
by such a program? } . 

Hefferman, J. M. , Macy, F. U., & Vickers, D. F. Educational brokering ; 
A new service" for., adult learners . Syracuse, NY: l^ational Center 
for Educfigj.ional Brokering^. 1976. 

A monograph which brings together the. ejqperlence^s of a number 
' of .people who have been involved In est^ablishing and running 
educational brokering programs. It deals with the following 
problems "and processes in establishing and mainintainlng such 
programs: Mission and ''Purpose, Services, Clientele, Staff,. 
Organization, External Relationships, Client Outreach, Fin^ces,^ 

• and Self-Appraisal. 

Hesburgh* T. M. , Miller, P. A. , & Wharton, C. R. Patterns for lifelong 
learning ; San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 197^. 

The book examines how an institution of higher education can 
build systems of learning which institutionalize education 
as a lifelong process. Three distinct explorations are 
presented: Part One deals with an effort ^centered at the 
University of Notre Dame to outline in general terms the 
nature of a learning society and how to go about achieving It. 
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Part Two ia an- essay on the relationsljlp between continuing 
, education and each of three important .entities and processes: 
• the academic comnnanity, the snaping df civic .policy, and the 
. ^creation. of a new life, style in the modem community. Part 

Three deals, directly with the question^ of how the general 

topics mentioned in the first two parts influence a specific 

institution." . ' • . " • 

Hiestand, D. L. Changing careers after thirty- five . ' New Yorlt: 
Columbia University Press , - 1971 . 

Reports findings of a study of career changers— students 
over thirty-five in graduate or prof essional schools. Pro- 
vides information about the diverse reasons that people 

"° return to school .to prepare to make a career 'change, the 
flexibility and suitability of admission and curriculum 
policies, and the prospects of these older students of - 

^ making a successfr^L change upon completing their studies. 
In addition,' the author points out some of the major im- 
y'plications for manpower ""and educational policy from his * 

■ exploratory, study which warrant further research and evaluation. 

Hddgkinson, B., Kapiin, P., McNett, 1., & irolfi,.G. Report of 
, the PECA task 'force on' lifelong learning . Washington,. &.C. r 
Postseeondary Education Convening^ Authority , ' Institute' for 
Educational Leadership, The George Washington University,/ « 
1976. - . - 7 

This report presents the finding of ,a task force's ihveiiti- 
gation of the lifelong learning resources available o^kide 
-of traditional postseeondary institutions in American -society. 
' .The objectives of this task force were: 1) to identify the 
present and future .agendas of -parlous sectors of American 
society for providing educational servicea to theif con- 
st ituepts and to the general publics, 2) to compare these 
^ undertakings of tti% varibus sectors for similarities and 

/ differences,, 3) to identify areas where cooperation between 
groups might be possible and plausible, U) to identify 
potentials for linl^s between the needs, wants, and demands 

' of some grojrps with the services offered by others , and 

5) to identify needs, wants, and demands for which; there are ' 

\ currently no services available. 

\ . • . . ' • 

\ 

Hodgkinsoh, H. L. Adult development^: Implications for faculty 
\ and adminis-^rators . Educational Record , fall 197^, 55_(i+). . 
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, The author divides adulthood into several stages o.t develop- ' 
\ rneot* deserihifig the particular prohiems oS each level, and 
- interprets the'«Vmotlonal and meiital ystate of teachers and 
^dnlnlstrators in terns of Job presBures. He concludes "that 
tehare 'nay veil be a good reason for an anra of remoteness 

' around professors and. deans "of^a certain age . " 

• ■ ' ■ '''."'/ 

Hopten, 0'. E. (Ed^.. Proeeedlngst of the patterns sestinar. Rochester, 
9Y: Rochester Institute ^f Technology, April 10^11, 1975* 
' (ERIC SoiUBft&t Repr9du^tlon Service 1X6* ED- 110 112) 

■■ ' • . ' ■ ' ' . 

'This doouBttnt contaliii the proceedings of a seminar con- 
cerned with systenatic development ^of the codcept of lifelong 

' learning. The three nost critical issues vere identified 
as. the adult learner.' origanization, and finance. 

Hopper, E., & Osbom, M. Adult students . London: Frances .Pinter, 
1975. • • - 

.This sionograph provides information about adult students in 
. the context of the education and stratification systems of:: 
industrial societies. It reviews the available data about 
the population that returns to some .fozia of full-time further 
or hi^er educa-^lon la adult life aft'er. having participated 
, in the labor market .' ' - \ - - 

Houle, c. 0. The eactemal degree . ^ San Francisco : Jossey-Bass, 
1973. ... 

This book, sponsored by the Commission on Non-Traditional 
Study, is a thorou^ assessment of the extemed degree.; It 
describes the hiatorlcal roots of the external degree and 
shovs vhy it viU be prominent'' in the future. 'The boqk 
exajDines established programs,' both here and abroad, explores 
major ' ideas and themes around which ne'v proposals are centered 
and considers issues vhich will arise as the external degree 
is absorbed into American academic life. 

Huddleston, T., Lord, J. M.., Mundel, D. 'S., & Van IQober, E. J. 

Student marketing. College and University , summer 1975, ^(^). 

This article presents' the views of several Individuals con- ' 
cerning the matter of hov to. increase the effectiveness of 
* public and private policies vith respect. !^o student enroH- 
' ment". It is felt that an improved understanding of the 
determinants of denahd for and supply of higher education is 
necessary to achieve this goal. An explanation of the model 
presently utilized is provided. 

% ' ' 
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{Clffl. S., Roderick, R. D. ,. & Shea, J. R« Dual 'careers'. Manpower 

Research Monograp h . Washington, B.C. : U.S. Department 

. of Labor, 1973. - ' ' . . . / " 

A report* on a longitudinal study of the labor market experl- 
ence of women 30 to years of age. The study se'eka to 
• identify those characteristics ;that appear to be most important 
in expla ining variations in iatportant facets of labor market 
escperience. .. ." 

Kurland, N.. A. A national strategy for lifelong learning . Washington, 

■ D.C.: Institute for Sducational Leadership, Gieorge Washington 
Unlirersity, 1976. "•. (.' 

This paper presents the author's remarks prepared for the 
Dialogue on Lifelong Learning (October^ld, 1976). His remarks 
are directed toward the following question: "Why a national . 

■ strategy at this time?" ' He attempts to show that a strate^ * 

, for lifelong learning can be a strategy for achieveing certain 
^ ' basic 'Objectives in- educat;Lon. Some problem areas that must 
be dealt with in any comprehensive lifelong learning strsltegy 
are then presented. 'He concludes by outlining ^ nimber of 
key steps which should be taken in order to facilitate the . 
development of a national lifelong learning strategy. 

fc • * 

» .. ■ 

Lengrand ,» P . An introduction to lifelong education . Paris j United 

Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 1970. 

. — . ; 1 

^ In this study, the author discusses th^e viirylng significance 
of the concept of lifelong education. ^ shows what forces . 
militate in its favor and explores its .cfimen'sions . In 
addition, he attestpts to define its impact and consequences 
for the educational effort taken* as a whole. 

LeShan, E. The wonderful crisis of middle age . New York.: Warner 
Paperback Llbr^ary, 1975. 

Based on the author's personal escperiences , her e:£pertise In 
family guidance, and interviews with men and women 'in their 
middle year's, the author attempts to explain that "middle ' 
age with its opportunity to continue to explore the astonish- - 
-ment of living has its own special pleasoires." It is an • 
attempt' to aid individuals in facilitating their futui-e 
growth. 
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Leslie,!, t.' Innovative pro<^ *«>«"« ■<» education for pro fees ions. 
University Park, PA: .Center' for the Study in-Higher 
Education, The Pennsylvahia State Univera.ity, 197u. 

A monogAph \«rhiOh reports the" results of Phase I of a niulti- 
phaae*pri5ect,' which' set out to identify means by which pro- 
fessional schools cbuld respond to the urgent and rising 
. ' demands of < society. Phase I set out to identify and describe 
exenplary professional . school progr sns current:^ • underway . 

Levitt, B. S. Vocational development of^' nrof essional women; A 

review. Journal' of Vocational Behavi'or . October, 1971, 3e(^). 

^ This article reviews, a number of studies investigating. women's 
Interests (values, personality, background, and' current Jife 
situations factors) and how these variables are related 
women's vocational development and behavior.' / 

Llverlght,A. A. A atudr of adult education 'in the .United States. 
Boston, !iIA: .Center for tae Study of Liberal - Education 
for 'Its, Boston University, 1968, 

This study of adult education was undertaken fit the r^equest 
of the U.S. Commissioner of Education. It attempts to 
determine: 1) social and economic trends affecting adult 
education; 2) th^ impact of such trends, 3) what the Federal 
Government is doing, ^) what non- federal agencies are doing 
. and 5) the role of the ^ U.S. Office of Educatiqn. 

Lusljermanr S. Education in indust:ry. Paper presented at the 32nd 
National Conference" on Higher Education, sponfored by the 
American' Association for Higher Education, Chicago, March 
22, 1977. • , ■ ■ . ■ r 

In this paper, the author describes a study of corporate 
education which was conducted by The ^Confereoce Board. A 
' ' brief explanation of the design of the study is presented. 
The- author then summariaes briefly some of the quantitative 
findings about >su(ii? matter J as expenditures, course enroll- 
ments, staff, and <jurrlculum. Finally he attempts to consider 
some unique fea/tmes of the corporate system that modify the 
meaning or signlf leaner of some of the measurement s^. 

• *■ 

Mcbermott , J-. M. Servicing the needs of a non-traditional clientele: 
The new resources approach . L iberal Education , May 1975 , 
61(2). ' T 
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This article raises various concerns about the 'ability of 
trat>ltional colleges and universities to serve the needs of 
adults. It explains how the School of New" Resources at the 
College of New Rochelle is ^attempting to respond to these 
concerns. "Thfe program rests on a recognition that the 
traditionad educatlonai structure's deemed appropriate to 
preparation 'df young adults for participa'^ion of life in the 
. cdmounlty are cot suited to, those persona vtio h^ve for soma 
time >}eea angaged in -i:hat very life proce&s . ** 

McNeil, D. R. The university and continuing education. University 
grtension Bulletin (Ko.8). Nev^Brunsyick, KaJj.; ...Rutgers, 
The State University, 1970. 

This paper was presented by the author at the dedication 
program of the Continuing 'Education Center, located on Douglas 
College campus, in Nev' Brunswick, ' sw Jersey on June 1, 1970. 
The author concentrates oh what in wrong with the present 
continuing education ^and extezl»i-^ programs within university 
systems. - * 

t * 

Moore, A.. B. Career education: The role of adult education . 

. Coluaibua,\OH: Center for Vocational and Technical Education, 
■ Ohio State University, 197?.. '(ERIC Pocumont Reproduction 
Service Ho. ED OSO 661} 

This paper i^, organized to provide the reader with basic 
information about adult education and thie emerging concept of 
career education. Brief definitions and descriptions of these 
. domains are presented in the first section. The remaining 
portion of the paper directs attention to the' point of inter- 
.faee of adi^lt and career education: methods and techniques 
of articulating 'the needs of youth and adults as they exit - 
. secondUT school's and proceed to "their next step;" . 

; 

Moses, S., The learning force: A more comprehensive framework for 
= educational policy . Syracuse, N.Y.: Publications . in 
Continuing Ediacation, Syracuse University, 1971v 

This monograph is 'an examination of two educational areas 
1) the core (the present traditional system) and 2) the 
periphery (learning e:^€.*i'ences outside the schoolij^ ~ ^ 
system). It is the author's feeling that the challSge to 
public policy in the future will, be to Innovate new programs 
and experiences which will yield opportunities for 'growth 
and development not afforded by the traditional educational 
systism. . ^ 
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MtOiigftn, K. A auftitlon of opportup itv: Women and continuing 

tdtieatlonr 'Waalilngtott, D.C»: TUe National Advlaory Council 
on Sxtesmion and Continuing Education, 1973. 

■ I . . 

' In this feportP, the National Advlaory Council on Extension and 
Contihulng Education considers the i^Bpact of Federal* aid 
the sajea of "Continuing Education Progrsas and Services for 
WbBtti'^ and suggests vsys its effect could he maximised. The 
Council identified three sress of inquiry as a means of 
• exploring ^e ^stion:' 1). a rsvisv of relevant research 
concerning enployttent, the' appropriateness of traditional 
* iini varsity offerings , and vocational and educational, lif eatylea 
of vomen; 2) an aaalyais of the sise, nature, method of finan- 
cingf and const ituteney of the continuing 'education programs' 
and aervices for women.; and 3) to' assess the impact of the 
activities for women provided by the Civil Servl6e Comisslon 
..and the Department of Agriculture, through the Cooperative 
Extension Sez^ice, and to identify potential funding aourcea 
fpr practitioners In the field.- ■ ^ 

Huslcin, S.. J.. (Ed.), a ^ a yryei^t education . -Washington, -D.C. : 
National Institute of Education, 1973. - 

' 'Ohii volume la a compilation of papera drawn from a conference 
on recurrent education, held by the PubU« Servlcea Laboratory 
■ of Georgetown University. Thia volume » a aultifaceted exaOi-^ 
Inaticn of recurrent education (a.aystem atarting at the 
completion of one* a. formal compulsory aclio6iiff4 «&<^ cbntinuing ' 
thi^oug^out the remainder of a person 'a active life). The 
findihga in thia volume underscore the many problema and issues 
that argue both for greater flexib-llity in the timing of 
. education and for educational syatemis tha,t give meaning , to the 

broadening of these choices. 

-■ • • »■ i. " " . • 

National Advlaory Council on Adult Education. Adult' educations ■ 
v Annual report . " Washington, D.C.: National Advisory Council 
on Adult Education, 1972. (ERIC Docuiaent Reproduction Service 
.Noc. ED 060 U35)" ' „ 

Thia report preaenta the recommendations of the Preaident*a 
National Advlaory Council on Adult Education.' These 'recommen- 
datiohs Include: 1) the development of a Comprehensive Adult 
Education Act, 2) a single agency to^be held accountable for ^ 
the coordination of all adult education services financed by 
tae federal government, 3) career*oriented education for adults, 
'and-U) ejppanded use of local education facilities tp include 
adults. 
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NfttlonAl Advisory -Counell on Adult Education. Career reneval for 

adiilts thTQUflh education . Washington, D.C.: National Advisory . 

« Couz^pil Ota Adult Education I 1972. (ERIC Pocument Reproduction 
Service No. ED'061v 590) 

I 

In this position paper con'^ems are raised* posilrioas are de* 
fined t and reconmendations are made about the vay in which ^ 
adult education and career education relate aad co^exist.. 

National Advisory Coimcil on Extension and Continuing Education. 

A measiure of success; Federal support for continuing education " 
■(7th Annual Report). Washington, D.C. Author '.March 31. 19T3. 

This report is an examination of the impact that. 'Federal 
programs have had-oh^nstitutions of higher, education and 
espe^bialiy on their continuing education resources and 
£4cllitie6 . In this report tue .council presents its findings 
' and reeosnendations. \ / , 

National Advisory Council* on Extension and Continuing Education. 
Equity of access! Continuing education and. the part»time 
" student (9th Annual Report ) . Washington. D.C.: .Author. 
•March 31. 1975. ■ - * ^ . 

This report presents the council's recommendations and major 
findings, with' support mtiterial and appendices, of a compre- 
hensive, nationwide evaluation of 'Title I of the Higher 
' -^Bductftion Act of 1965. * . ' 

\_ . ■ ^ . ■ ' ' . ■ 

National Advisory Council on Extension and Continuing Education. 
Program evaluation; Title I of the Higher Edueation Act . 
Washington, D.C.: Author .: March 31. 1975 

In this report, the Council presents (its recommendations and) 
the results of formal studies of Title I, conducted in 
\ response to a congressional mandate. In pursuing its taslu.. 
the council raised a series of auestions which it considered 
fundamental to an understanding of the overall, effectiveness 
of the Title I program. In answering these questions, the 
council suggests improvements in the operation of the program 
%rtiich will contribute to its impact upon community problems. 

National Advisory ^isuncil on Extension and Continuing Education. 
A decade of community Service and continuing education - 
(10th Annual Report). Washington.. D.C.;. Author. March 31. 1976 
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\ this report if prlnfrlly concerned vlth the changing clientele • 
\ in ppstseeondary education and the role the Federal Government 
\ should play in continifiug education. The Coxuicil sets forth 
\jsix recomuinddtions.' 'The report also includes a discussion 
Jot the council ^s activities and a list of gouncil members 
and their meeting dates. 

•\ • - . . 

Nelson, Y. i., Nolfl, 0. J., & Bush, J. W., Jr. Adult career 

education as Isn intervention stratc^ in mid-career crisis . ^ 
CaiQibridge: Itoi\;^r8it3r Consulti^pts, .July- 1975 • . ' . 

■ \ p ' ' ' 

'This pro;)eet is a systematic snalysis of vhst is. known today 
Sibout the mi/l«csreer crisis and about intervention strategies 
to alleviate the often, unavoidable ^psycholqgipal and economic - 
effects of loss of voric. The study vas initiated by NH: vlth 
• the folloving specific tasks in mind:. A ri;viev of the literature 
on mid-career crisis and various intervention strategies, 
collection of a represeiitatlye inventory of services currently 
available, develo^aent of a* strategy and role for adult career 
education, , and prioritising and highlighting of an R&D strategy 
for.NIE* '• . •,. ' . ° 

Nero,S. A. ^ An eacploratorv study of the socioioglcal and psychological 
Impacts of mid-career changes, for yomen . Menpmonte, Wl:* 
Center for Vocational, technical, and Adult Edi|bation, Wiscon- 
sin • University, 1975* (SRIC Document Reproduction Service No. 
. ED 120 567) . . • 

■■ This is the fin<sl report of a study vhich ^explored the impact 
of mid-career changes for women who were enrolled in or, had ' 
. recently completed a program' in the Wisconsin Vocational,. 
Technical and Adult Education (VTAE) System for the purpose 
of changing careers from housewife and mother to that of 
labor force paar^ieipant . • , 

Nolfi, F. J., Deal A for* open learning; Implementing a net^ft^rk of 
' existing educational resources . Cambridge, MA:- University 
Consultants, Inc., 1975. 

This paper consists of some analTticsl reflections on what 
has been learned about iaiplementing expanded ° adult, open 
learning in Massachusetts' through research and by trial 
(experimental leaxningj. The experiences^ of several states 
have been drawn upon to provide on analysis of the factors 
which govern successful Implementation of expanded open • 
'learning. The first part of this paper consists of 'prescrip- 
tive comments on effecting the prc^cess of research, design, 
• pilot' testing, snd implementation for open learning. The 
second part consists of a discussion of the specific imple- 
'mentation of two recommendations ,' .which were made to the- 
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ConsaonvMlth of KassacbuBetts : .1) CoaaunitT-^Based Educational 
and Caraer ClAmseUng Centers, and- 2)' an Adult Recurrent Edu- . , 

cation Entitlement Voucli^r proposals 

■. • * • , 

Noilen, S. D/ Recurrent educaWon for adult workers in Europe and 
ttte U,S. Papejf presented at the 32ud National Conferefnce 
on Bi^er Edueatlofl. Jointly with the National Confej?ence on 
Alternative Work Patterns, sponaored by the American 
Atsoclation for Higher Education and the Conalttee on 
AltematlTe Work Patterns, Chicago, March 21; 1977*' 
■% ' ■ 

* V thesis of ^h:'.8 paper is that, there are some profound 

changes talcing pi .ace in the work sector in Europe and 
the U.S. which are having the effect of creating a. "demand 
for recurrenl: -education on the ^art of workers, employers^ 
or labor unlo^. It is' this "demai:^ side of the market" 
. to which this paper is addressed. ^The first part of this ]gaper 

focuses upon the work sector and the demand for recurrent 
' education in Europe.. Work sector changes and education . 
policy deTelopments are identified, rand new recurrezit ^ 
% education ^r adult workers which? ai^c^ associated with 

these changes are described. /$l»siqQp3.es are drawn, from - i 
West Germany, Sweden, *and Sritain''.'''^jEn the second part, 
aV similar search is, conducted for such ^examples in the .U.S., 
f and siiailaritles and differences^ are analyzejl; 

Northcutt, N. Adult functional competency! A summaiBr . Austin: 
Adult. PerformsAce Level Project, The University of Texas ,^ 
1975. • ' ' ' 

e ■ • . ' - - , 

' Thiis report describes the central objective's of the Adult 
/ ■ JPerformance Level (APL) project, which are to specify the 
' ". cdi^tehcles'which'are 

educational success in toctey's society and to develop devices 
for assessing those competencies of the ad,ult population of - 
the Uzslted States., , 

0»Nell,'W., & 0»lfell, g. Shifting gears ; ' Ftndlnfe security in a V 
changing world . New Xork: M. Evans and Company t 197'«'. ^ 

This book, was. written as an expression of the'authpr's con* 
eem for individuals caught Ih a world of change. It is 
about how to shift gears In a world of constant change and 
how to- deal with this change on a personal basis . 
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• ■ . •■ ^ \ ■ ■ ■ 

'[O'Tool^, J. Chft. J Health, Education knad. Welfare Special* Task Force. 
Work In Ca^librldge, MA: pie MIT Press, 19T3. 

This report examines the uses of otie Institutional fulcrum— 
("the Institution of work") —to movre aside the ■ expressed 

• dissatisfactions of many Amerlcsns .\ It dlscTseses: '1) the 
functions of wrk, 2) the 'iffects o^ work problems on various 

. segments of our society, 3) the physical and mental health 
costs of Joha as they 'aria now deslgnied, U)/the redesign of 
work, and 5) feder?a- policy in* rjslat^on t6. the creation of 
Jobs, manpower, and welfare. . \ v ^ 

0 'Toole, j; (EdL). Work and the Quality of life resource ; Pat)er9 

fo'r'"work in America. " catthridge, MA;\ The MIT Frees, 197^*. * 

. This .Ibook contains a representative collection of the papers 
comnissioned for Work' in 'America ., the report of a special i 
task fprce to the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare. 
The sixteen papers,' which are presented in this hook, examine 
In-depth the followijig issues: 1) Job dissatisfaction and . 
the changlMS vork ethic, 2) problems of Ak^rican workers, 
3) -work and health, h) th6 redesign of Jobs, 5) education, and 
work^career educatlod .and vocatlonel education* and 6) federal ■ 
work strategies. \ 

. ^ ' : ' \ ■ 

Falola, E. 0., Lehman, T., Bradley, A. Debus ,\R. PERC handbook 

(Program Effectiveness and Related Costs). \ Saratoga Springs, 
NY: ' .Office of Research and Evaluation, Empire. State 
College, 1977. \ , 

■i This handbook seeks to do two things: (a) ^ovide a frame-' - 
- work whereby assessments of educational effectiveness . and 
associated costs are Integrated, and (b) reverse^ -the priorities 
that put costs above .ef f ectivenesis . ' It is drga^iied li^o 
five sifections: ^l) an overview of the complete PP<^ fraiaework, 

2) - a discussion of key dimensions of PESC (multiple perspec- 

• tlves strategy, outcome-cost, relationship, and ef^ctiveness ) , 

3) a presentation of Insljruments and'di'scussiona'of. how to 
e adapt and use them; k) a dcv^crlption of approaches to PERC 

^ • data analysis, and 5) an examination of data application and use 

Panzer, M. You can change yi)ur career . New York: McGraw-Hill', 
1950.;. - 

r 
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tr«8h start in finding a nev> career.' 'ilie author out^es 
a prograia to be foUove^ and 'discusses such things^ as 
individual 'characteristics, t^e chances of a successful, 
reorientation, vhether a change .is actually desirable, 
- hov viU. age' affect the "plans ,\ and obstacles^ one 'mi^t 
expect to encounter. , ^ ' " 

Sarn^SfB. S. Career tttreiholds (Manpower Research Monograph 
'ITo. 16 Voluaws X through' 5)* Washington, o.C: U.jS,. 
Gofversmest Printing ^^^^** ^^''^' ^^ 

.'. Five studies which present reports ^on a longitudinal study 
of. the educational* and labor market \exp^lences of young 
aen. Saeh study seelds to .identify skd. measure those charac- 
teristics that appear to be important in* explaining variations 
in several, facets of 'labor market experience. 
^- - . ■ 

Parnes, H. S.; (The pre-retirement years (Manpc^er Research 
Mbnograph No. 13 Volumes 1 through Washington, p»C,i 
U. S. Goveraaent Printing Office, 197X*\ ' 

itepjrts of fou:^* studies (exsmination o'f ^^our groups' 0^ the 
^ ' United States population:^ men U3 to 59 iyear8 'of age, ^vomtn 
.,.30 to Mf, young men Ik to 21^, and vcmen-1^ to 2k) that viar 
rttl^e. e]9<srience and behavior of individuals in the labor 
' '"market, as resulting from an interaction bei^en the character- 
^ . -istles of the eniriroament and a variety of demographic, \ 
f 'econoalo, .social,. and attitiidinal' characteristics of the 
indivldua].. ' 

Parnes, H. S. ghe national -loagltudlnai surveys handbook . Columbus, 
^.9^'^^J9P Himan Resourc'? |leaearck,._Ohio State 



• This report is designed as a coaq}rehenalve guide to the 
lyational Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Market Experience (NLS). 
It presents a detailed description of the objectives of the 
surveys, the samples covered, and the types of information' 
colleetedt 

Pascal,A. ,H., Bell, D. , Dougherty^ L. A., Dunn, W. L,, i Thompson, V. M 
An evaluation of policy related research on programs for mid- 
' life career redirection . Santa Monica, CA: Rand, 1975. 
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This report is an evaluation of tha eadsting literature on 
aid-life redirection of careers. The authors sought to 
answer q.uestiona about the scale of intensity of the need 
for a aid-Ufa redirection pyograa, the na*ure of the 
potential clienfele.oguidelines for designing, operating, . ^ 
and financing posalhle new progrems, and additional reuearch . 
reauireaienta. * ^ . ' * - 

Seed, J. '"0. , k Murphy, M. T. Wb^adeoic peri^rnance of mature adidLts.' 
^-^A wtt.iM!»aBa. Gpllaga and University , winter 19.7^. 5Q($). . 

• * This" stydy exsmined the academic performance - as measured hy 
* • : boUege grade point. average (GPA) - of vejserajas sjid mature 
adults, in coaparison! with that of young adults at .Towson 
State Cbllege. A second purpose of the stu^y was' to evaluate 
findings in relation to college adaijision policies And pro- 
cedures, . . " . 



Schidtz , R . B, . Lifelong leamingt Higher education's -response . 
Tucbon, ,AZ': Higher . Sdi;ca1;ion Progrsa, University of 
Arijpona,\1976*. 

The purpo^s^ of thLs paper .l-s to explore how higher eduction : 
is responding to the incresfsed interest expressed Idy •many' 
^ .individuals' in lifelong learning. To^i^udtrate how higher 
' .education Is responding, "^three specific areas were selected 
for elaboration: 1) :new degrees, 2) acadeaic ji^e^lt for 
experience, an4 3)° progrsos ''for 6l(Ler- people..^ 

, ' ■ . 

;Schwartz,M. M. Psychological foundations of adult .education. * , 
. . University^. Extension Bulletin (No. 5). ' Hew Brunswick, H.J.: 

Rutgers, The State University;. 1965.- \ 

« ■ (. ' ' ' 

« . - , 

The purpose of this paper is to examine some of the major 

theories and findings concerning motivation from the. fields 

of psychology and psychoanalysis, and to integrate, them into 

a single conceptual framework as a schema for classifying 

\ the educational motives of adults. Three abroad areas- appear 

to make the largest contribution to contemporary thinking on 

motivation: Animal psychology, psychoanalysis , and 'r.ea»..arch 

on huaan social motives. The field of motivation is highly 

- complex; theories are "so varied and contradictory that no 

single conceptualization has received general' support. 

Nevertheless, a sufficiently large number of -well established 

facts and highly regarded views exists to warrant consolidating 

, them into a general model. . . ' • 
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. "\ 'A . • ' •' 

Seaaan, d. J*. ''Adult aducatlon evidence of a pdaitlve approach. 
Adult LeederehlP * January 1972, ^il) , 

'/ '. . . ' • • ' * 

Thla article discusses the adult b^sic education program . 

which <raa conducted by Futorian Manufacturing Conpany for Its 

employees. St resulted in Increased employee cooperation 

and seif«confidence. . . « 

Sheefay, G. Pyifaaea. Sw Yorl&: P. Dutton & Co., 197^^ 

In this book the author ekaoines the personality changes . 
CO., on to each stage of life, the differences between the 
. dc.eldpoental rhythas Af men and vonen, and the resul&ing 
crises that couples can anticipate. It ia^ an examination 
of the^passages of adulthood: the twenties, thirties, and 
forties— .bnwaxd. , * f , , ' 

Striner, H.«'B. Continuing education as a national capital investment . 
.Salamazoo, MX:' 'W. £. Upjohn Ihstitut'S for Employment Research. 
19.71. ■ ^ . ■ y ' . . . 

' 'In iSh^slitudy, the author atten^ts to show how three nations** 
Dena4rH,[ France and West Germany^have taken steps to deal 
Vith^h^. problems of economic growth in an, advanced industrial 
* society by -reconceptual'izing the role of adult isdu'cation. The 
A author's thesis. is: 1) that u advanced industrialized' 

society must see . its labor force as a motional capital invest- 
ment ^d.(2) without that^ capital investment, the°Uhited ^ 
States cannot, hope to maintain the basis for continuing what 
.had been en iii^ressive historical rate of -economic progress 
up until the i960 ' 8 . ' ^ . 

•* • *' * . 

Terkel, S. Working . 'New York*.: ; Pantheon Book, ; 97^. * . . 

:This book is .an account of fthi'e.e years' interviews -with 
* ' people in a wide variety of occupations to see what fhey ; 
actual ly -did all day , and to discover how^they felt', about 
' their Jobs and their lives. The authorH:ries to. present hoy 
the 'contiguousness' of Jpbs reveals the common fo^tor^ ■ 
involved in seemingly ' different tasks.. 

Topey,W. fer. Company investment in continuing education for * ' 

•scientists and engineers. Educational Record , fa^ l^6hl h£ihk) 

This articlp risports the findings of a study , which e^iined 
the educational activities conducted ^by .companies in 
, scientific and teehnk.cal fields for' their own scientist^ and 
engineers. ' 

^>• 
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Toupln.R. 0«' Certificate! .program fqr adults: Thpy call it career 
"education in Hopkins, Minnesota. Anerioan ^ocdtioaal Journal . 
May 1973, 1*8(5).^. 

'This article discusses the career education project in Hopkins, 
Minnesota; "The project searves a variety of adult groups- 
recent hi^ school graduatea, yomen preparing to re-enter the 
business ,VQrld;» senior citizens, employees wishing to upgrade 
^ theaselyei in their present job>, and Job holders wanting to 
^ps^tpMre tor nev sad aore rewarding careers . r 

Traux,'A. Special admissions for adult women. College and University , 
auinaer 1975, fO(i*). 

' ' In ^e ^article, the author, identifies four basic types of women 
in .education and sets forth nine special ' needs of older women 

'\ in education. ^ •» . 

' ' •■ • ■ c. , 

U.S. Department of Health,' Education, and Welfare, National Insti- 
" tute of Education. Continuing eduo'^tion unit: A collection , 

* of five .I'oumal articles. 1968-1971 (ERIC Report No. ED 090 Ul»3). 
.^Va«|hington, O.C.: Educational Resources Information Center ,< 

' ' 1971./ - ■ , ' 

This document la a series of five Journal 'articles. Both 
Milton Stem, in "Continuing'^ Bcucat ion" . Journal of Higher , 
Educatioh . ^(8), 1968, pp./W8-.U70, and Robert J. 
Fltchell in The Washington Scene", The National University 
^ . Extension Association Spectator' . January 12, 1969, report on 
th^ 1968 National Planning Conference, which explored the 
probl^ans and needs of a new system of academic credit. Paul 
J. Grogan presents a synopsis of the deliberation^ of the 
National Task Force ,, .authorised by the National Planning 
Conference, in "Recommendation: Establish a Credit Norm 
•for Continuing Education." The Personnel Administrator . 

1^( 5 )*'Septeliiber /'October 1970 > pp. 23 and 2U. Emphasizing' 
the potential, of the Continuing Education Unit (CEU), Keith 

* E. Glancy's '^A Permanent Record of Continuing Education 
Using the C.E. Unit,'* Journal of Continuing Education and 
Training . 1(2). August, 1971, pp. 109-116, defines the 

CEU, traces its development, and presents the finalngs of the 
' ' 1970-71 pilot project. In a brief report, Robert L. Jacobson's 

"Southern Accrediting Unit Sets Standards for Off-Campus 
Programs," Chronicle of Higher Education . December 5» 1971, 
pp.1 and 5, discusses the revised standard of the Southern 

^Association of Colleges and Schools and Its application to non- 
traditional study. 

Valley, J. R. , i Hamilton, I. b. Matching new needs with n'ev resources 
(Vol. 1)^ Princeton, NJ; Office 'of New Degree Programs, 
Educational Testing Service, 1976. . '\- - 

315 
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^la is first issue of a series that vlll be devoted 
fo the. analysis of critical li^sues facing institutions, ' 
. systems, and other organlz^^tions serving the learning needs 
. of a v&rlety of nev learner^ by methods and means that may 
' differ f^om those, traditionally used. This issue presents • ' 
\the four papers (edited lnta\ three) ^ch vere conalasioned 
1^ the pfflce of Nev Degree .Programs and delivered «t a. con- 
ference sponsored ^ tbe Sd^cation Conlsslon of the States 
•and the Harvard OradUate Sefaobl o!r Education at Caabrldge, 
Massachusetts, on Kay .16-18 » 7 1976. The first paper, '^Assessing 
* Adult Iieaming ITeeds** by, I. Bruce Hamilton, focuses on vays 
. and means for determtnlrig leather, needs. "Synthest^Klng 
Seeds and Resources 'V by Fatrlclc 'M. Callan, the second .paper, , 
. '-■ looks' at hov data about' learner needs can be synthesized and/~ 
Integrated into plans aod strategies that meet needs on a 
statewide basis. Henry J. ^0*Donnell*s "Educational Planning 
ys&nd Polities," the third paper, by raising into consciousness the 
/ fact that education is but one of several priorlt;ie's , deals 
/ ylth the integration of educational planning with the political 
realljbles aid political forces vlthin educational systems and 
the state at large. « , . .- 

Vermllye, D. W. (EdJJ Lifelong learners; A hev clientele for . . 
higher education. San Francisco; jQa8avi"Baaa . 197U. ' 

This book, containing prlnoipal papers presented at the 

Twenty-" ninth National Conference of the American Association.. 

' for Hl^er^Edueatloti, focuses on lifelong learning and what 
it might mean to live in a "learning society." It recognizes 
learning as a^.natlonal resource and deals with ways to make ' 
„the resource Available to all citizens ;^o need it or want it 
In particular, the contributors to this book are concerned 
about the role that higher education can play in lifelong ' 

- 'learning. ^ ' ' , ' 

dickers ,0. 7. The learning consultant: A response to the external 
degree learner. Journal of Hi<dier "Education . 1973, kkil) . 

^ The author explains that iihe traditional vays of relating 
to individual students will not be adequate for many of 
the Ufiers of External Degree pi'ogi^ams. He discusses four 
.model^ which are useful and contribute to a new, role for the 
external degree counselor; 1) ^he tutor or mentor relation- 
ship, 2) the full-time aeodeniic counselor, 30 the peer 
counselor, and h) the, learning consultant (a new "counselor-like" 
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role designed* as the counseling arm. of the Regional Learning 
Service of x:entral New York [RLS]). 

Weli^.j. A. nnni.ihdin« education for women: • ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^f f ' 
Washington, D.C.: Employment Standards Administration, 191^. 
(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED, 099 oS2,) 

This paper reports the current devjelopments in continuing 
. educati-on for women.- the author discusses ^new programs, 
• * sttidiei being conducted, and areas of concern which warrant 
.fmrther study. . ' * • » 

Wells, j. A.,W Masruder,-H.. G. Education programs for mature women. 
The Eduoation Digest . Janixari' 1972, 1L^5). 

The article raises questions about the adequacy of education 
programs available for women in many collegiss and universities. 
The authors feel that Haunting evidence confirms the need to 
■ examine current -curriculum and services' of higher educational 
institutions to learn whether more should or could be done in 
the light df current developments. 

Wirtz, W. The boundleaa resource . Washington, D.C.: The New 
■ Republic Book Company, 19T5. ' ; 

This prospectus is the product of the National Manpower 
Institute, which was established in 19T0 by a group o^" ' 
business leaders, .academic administrators, and others seeking 
• to bridge the gap .'between education and work. ^ It is an 
. atten^t to develop an effective school-to-work policy. 
The analyses, in the first two Jarts "bf the book, are followed 
by a series of specific program proposals, and a final chapter 
provides a practical sCgenda for private and public policy. 

\ 

Worthington, R. M. ° The inplicationa of career education f or adult 
educartibn in the United States . Paris: United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 1972. 
(ERIC Document -Reproduction Service No. ED 065 733; 

r 

Th^ article presents the four current models that are being 
tSilized by high schools, colleges, and others to adapt the 
career education concept to their particular needs. These 
. include the school-baaed, employer-based, rural-residential, 
and home— community models . 
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Ziegler, W, .L.'(E<iJ' Saaaya on the future of. contiB ulng education 

vorldylde . Syracuse, NY: Publications- in Continuing Education 
jSyrac'use University, 1970'. 

. This book Is a compilation of working papers . ' The topic's 
t chosen for these papers dl;9ide, baslisally, into three 
categories: first, discussion on the process of, and the 
• asthods for thinking about and planning for the future. of ' 
adjoLt education; second, some atteapt at projections into 
' the future of vorld«vide problems, such as urbanism, conflict, . 
the ^population eatplosion, and specific trfsnds in adult 
education; and third, aome diacusslon >of the current scene 
in order to identify, if possible, the very ways in which 
\_adult eduQation is'^ing about iAventing its future. 

Zeigler, W. L. Recurrent education; A model for the . future of 

adult education and learning in the United States . Syi^acuse, 
liY: Educational Policy Research Center, Syracuse University, 
1972. X ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 115 iSl) 

The 'author utilises the concept of recurrent education ' 
as the means, to examine various alternative social zaeanings 
available for the' future of postconpulsory education. After • 
examination of the implications of the concept of recurrent 
education, it is found that the future of adult education and 
' learning is not best served by the recurrent model iiQported 
ftrom Europe. . 
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Barikf "R. \J. & NeCwnoa, R. S. (Edg)« Leafniym in ml of n icelaty : \ 
Cradit for •acptrltnee. Des Koines. Iov»: . px!ak« l^vvrslty, , 

Miy 19T5.' ^ ■ v'- V^ ■ •• 

B«nd«;i, L. Dinger; Will axUiaial d<g^4t r#lAe»rnat* bOM 
' da«r— al3J»^ ^ ^|^^^,^^|ig> i>i^».4,^^| ^fif^^l^'r 

Tellalwssee: . Departtoit of Bigher Sdocition, Center for 
State end Regional Leidez^hip, Florida State „UniTenlty» 

■ -July i9Ta.-' ■ ■ V- ' •■ ' . V 

Benoit, R. P. Alternative prograaa for higher education: External 
and speaial degreee. mtelleet . iCpril 1S|73» igX* 

Beat, T^^ifc Stehj.'X ^"^Ufetime distribution of education, r<ork, and 
leisure. Washington, D.C.: Institute for Educational ti«iadersbip 
Post secondary Educati-ozi. Convenizig Autl^oflty, The .Oeorge Washington 
University, IToveaber 1975. 

Boven, E. Financing the external degree. Journal of HiAer Education . 
June 1973. XLIV( 6). " " ' 

Carp, A., Peterson, R., & Roelfs, P. Learning interests and experiences 
of adult-^ Aaericaas . Princeton, N.J. : Educational Testing Service, 
1972. 

V 

Coopersiath, S., Regan, M., & Oiek, L,. The Myth of the feneration Gap . 
San Francisco: Albion^ 1975* 
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'Erickson, S. C. The extended classroom. Memo to the Pagultv Ifo. 56 . 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, Septexnber 197^. ' 

iSould, R. L. The phases of adult life: A study in developmental psychology. 
The Ameri can Journal of Psvehtatry . Kovenber 1972, 129(5). 

Qreen, M. F. , & Sullivan, J. J. Credit for non-collegiate learning. 
Educational Record , fall 1975, ^(U). 

Haag, C. H. Credit by examination • comes of age. Findings . 1975 
S.(2). 
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Hedliingejfi'F. M. Educjat ion's, new majority. The Satxirday Revlev , 
Septeaber 20, 19T5* 

Hi'eostra, H. Lifelong learning . Lincoln, Nebraaka: Profesalonal Educators 
Publicationa, Inc., 1976. 

Houle, C. 0."' The potential audience for the external degree". 

Journal <ct Hiaflier Edueaiion . June 1973t XLry (6). • . „ • 

9oule, C. -0.« The public library'* role .in nontraditional «tu4y. 
(Conaniaaioned Papers. Project, Teachera College, Ko. 6) ITev York: 
ColuiBbia University Teachera College, 197^^ 

hofirard, T. A. Reentry program. Meeting Women's Nev Sdueatiorial 
• Heeda. New 'Ptreetiona for, Higher Education .. San Franciaco: 
Jossey«Baai. autuaa 1975. III(3).- ' *«. 

jyuan, B. Z,^t Wright, C. R., & Reed, J., S. The enduring ^f feet a 
of education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1^75* ^' ' 



, Instant people: A new product for the labor market 



by adult education. Training and Develoitoent Journal . May. 1972, 26. 

Keapfer, H. 'Accrediting continuli^educatlQn. Adult LeaderahlB . 
May 1975. JQCIlK ll). 

Khoz, A. S. V. Adult develoianent and learning , '^an Francisco: oJosaey Bass,' 
.'1977. " ■ . 0 ' 

Kbrdalveski, J, 'B.-& Alaapreae-Johnaon, J. In^acts of aervices 197U-1977.. 
. Syracuse: Regional Learning Service of Central Nev York, Auguat 1977. 

p .■ 

Lens, E. & Shaevitz, M. B. So you vant to go back to school; facing 
the realities of reentry . San Francisco: Mc'Graw-Hill Book Company, 
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' AP»>ENOIX C ^ . 

• • • * • . , : • 

• , / BlOfiRAPHICAL DATA ON THE 'PROJECT STAFF ' ^ 

Jaine$ anb|rt Ptltrldge 

BS tnd f4M> EcQnoiQlc$ and Suslntss Administration 

PhO • Higher Education Administration 

Post-doctoral study at Lonflon School bf Economics and 
lancasttr University, Untted Kingdom ' 

» ■ ' ' ' ' . ^ . • ♦ * 

Resiarcfi Educator, Oepartmant of Education, Division of Higher ' . 
tducati Oh Policy and Administration, \Jhivir$1ty of California ^ 

~-.--5«rkeley 

" ' " " * ft . . . 

• For twelve years prior to 1977, Dr.* Paltrldge.was Senior Project . 
01 rector* In the U.C- Berkeley Center for Research and Development In^Hlgher 
Education. He Is noM^a Research Educator In higher education policy and 
administration In the U.C.«^erkeley department of Education^ His principal 
research over the last fourteen years has been in the .areas of state systems . 
of higher education, state coordination and planning for postsecondary 
education; the policymaking role of governing boards, and continuing iduce^^ 
tlon for mid-career adults. He served as a consultant to> state and federal 
education agencies and to educational Institutions.' In the United States and 
In developing nations abroad. He has studied European recurrent education 
programs at. UNESCO and OECO In Paris. 

He has had personal experience with a mid-career change, having exchanged 
a 25-year career in private business (management, ownership^ and Industry 
directorships) to become Assistant to the President of U.C. for four years 
prior to his affiliation with the Berkeley research and development center. 
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Force on' Eva Wti on of Student Participation in Governance of the University. 
She has 'served as advisor to the Government Advisory Committee on the Status 
/of Women, National Student Personnel Administrators, the National Training 
Laboratories, Association of Land Grant Col t|gei. Western Collegb Association, 
and was a U.'C. representative on the California Joint Lfjgislative Committee 
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the Generation Gap . (Albion Press, San Francisco, 1975) 

Oawrk Geronimo Terkla 
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V , " A ' . 
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: «(^IOOL or EDUCATION BERKELEy, CAbirOBNU 94720 ' 

Nid-Career Project ■ ^ ' ' \ ♦ 

M23 roiman Hall v . . « V ' ' 

Oe^r Friend: ' 

:.. " . win you help us coirprete what we belfeve Is'an Important study of 
the experiences of people^who are "going back" to college or school for 
additional' education or training some time aiPter they completed (or 

- Interrupted) their regular educational experience? . 



Ihe. 



You have been Identified to us as such a person. > If you will answer ' 
questions In this survey questionnaire, we will be most appreciative. 
We assure you that your name will not be used with any of the Information 
you give us. ■ ^ 

The purpose of the survey Is to learn more.about people— llkd you-*-. 
,who are doing something about their lives and cat-eers, so that colleges 
and training instrtutlons will know how to better serve their adult mld- 
carcer students. This questionnaire Is a very Ifnportant part of a study 
belrtg conducted under the auspices of the U.S. Off Ice. of Education with- the 
cooperation of the col leges and other Institutions In'you^* area. ' 

Now. ..we are going to ask you a few questions about why you have taken 
sbme educational courses, whether you are changing your occupation— or 
think you might chaMp It—or other reasons why you are seeking more 
education. Then, a*ffew questions about ^your experiences as an aidult 
.student. > We would also like to know a little about you as a person— such 
as your approximate age, previous education, family responsibilities— so 
that we wllK know more about how to accomodate educational services to 
personal preferences. 

Will you take a Ifttle time to help us help you and others?. If you 
care to do so, will you start with the first quest Ion. . .now? , 

Thank you. ^i" 

. • . ' •■> 

Cordially, 

!i. Is. Paltrldge 



f- 





Mary /Cj. Regan O 
» - Projetrt Directors 

P.S. When you have completed the questionnaire, please re-fold the 

cover with our Berkeley address on the outside and staple or tape It closed 

Drop It In the mall. No stamp. ..we will pay the return postage. 



pUia$0 dievlBgopd nwnbira in the left margin. 
1!he}j csrc for datix proaessing puvpoaee ofi^y. 



(1/1-5) JL 



FIRST, A FEW QUESTIONS ABOUT YOUR CAREER- YOUR- PRESENT WORK., mTE: Iff YOUR ANSWES^, PLEASE REGARD 
"HOUSEWIFE" OR "HOMEWKER" OR REGULAR VOLUNTEER WORK AS AN OCCUPATION (OR JOB). ' 

!• What Is your present work status? Pleaae aheak those etatemente that apply to you. 



J am employed»ful*t-t Ime 

J am employed part-time 

J am unemployed 

J am aihousefwlfe/homemaker 

I anva volunteer worker 



(1/11) 
(1/12) 
(1/13) 
(1/lA) 
(1/15) 
(1/16) 



I am a welfare receplent 

I am a retired person 

I am a student 
^ am presently looking fo,r work 
^ I am on layo/f from my Job 



jOther, please specify^ 



2^ What has been your principal occupation? If you are not presently employed, please answer 
for your moat reoent Job, Please state your job title (e.g. lioenaed practical hurse, 
purchasing agent hommker) and give a brief description of the kind of work you do. 
Job title I 



Description 



3* How many times have you changed Jobs sirice leaving school or college? 
Once , Twice 3 times , k tlmes^^ ,5 or roore'tlmos 



None, I have held the sanne Job 



« k*. How long have you held your present Job? 



Years 



Jilot presently employed. 



5. How satisfied are you with your present Job (or with the last Job you had)? 
I am definitely satisfied ' • * . 

I am satisfied 

,3m neltheh satisfied nor dissatisfied 

, I am dissatisfied - 

I am definitely dissatisfied 

6, ■ In general, do you feel that you are now In a 'period of stablHty or transition/change 
^your wock or career? - 

^ , 1 am In a period of stability relative to my work. 

. I In a period of transition/change relative to' my work. 



6a. If you are In a perlod^of transition/change In your work, please describe' your situation. 



?• In general do you feel that you are now In.a period of stability or transition/change In your n_ 

I am in ''a period of stability rejatlve to my I Ife . * * 

^ In a period of .transition/change relative to my life . 

7A. If you'are In a period of transition/change In your life, please describe your situation. 



In iunmirv. how wpuld you describe your.ove'r«ir*ltu«tlon at this point In your I'fe? 
plairoZokThe^eZtemm which rnost nearly dhMea your eituativn. 

Hot much has chang'ed for me In the last seve/al years and. I do not see any, reason 

' or circumstances for a change. 

I am definitely making some changes In m^ life and/or work. 

_l have Just come. through a major transition period of my life and/or work. 

am now making an appralsal ("sluing up'«) of my present life to see If 1 should 
mkil some Changes. 

In general, as you think about the Quality of your llfe.at this time, how would you rate the 
past five years and the next five years? 

I feel, the past five years of l|y life have been: • * . . i ^ 

. better than the present 

t he same as the present » 
not as good as the present 



M.feel the next five years of my life will bei 
•■ * • 

better than the present 

^the s^mc'as the present • 



jiot a$ good as the firesent 



Hov^ would you describe your career/Job plans? Please oheok the ane^ statement that rnoat 
nearly descvibea your plane? 

I am changing my career/Une of work to a different one, In the forseeable- future,. ^ 

to what new career/line of work? ^ 

I am preparing to, change to a different career/line of ^<wlth my present employer. 

to what new career/line of work? . - — > 

1 would like to change, to some different career/line of work at some future time. 

to what new career/line of work? ' , -r-T : 

Right now I am not sure what new career/ 1 Ine of w9,rK I .want to get Into^ . 

^1 am hoping/expecting to get an advancement In my , present career/line of work with - 

my present employer or with a new employer In the same line of work.. % 
What type of advancement?^ 



I plan to stay wl^hjoy^resent Job, In the same career/line of work, for the forseeable' 

future. 

How do each of the following best describe your present situation? 

(^) (2) (1) (0) 

Very Sanewhat Not at all Not 

descriptive descriptive descriptive appllcab 

(a) I am out of a Job, or L expect to lose 
my'job, and I think this li the time to 

change to a different Hne of work. ^ — 

(b) My home and family responsibilities have ^ 
deci^eased , so now I can resume tha career 

I had In mind a few years ago, or start 

out on a* new career. . . ■ ■ ■ 

(c) My home and .family responsibilities have 
Increased , and I feel I need a different 
Job/ca reer In order to bring In enough 

money . . „ ^— 

« 

(d) I am let I red, or will soon have to retire, 
and 1 want tO' develop a new or "second 

career.** ^ . 

(e) My oersonal health, or health problems In 
my family, necessitate a change to a new 

line of work. " 

(f) Some other experience? 

Pleaae deeovibe it - 



NOK, SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT YOUR 'FUTURE PCANS-THE NEXT THING(S) XOU WANT TO DO WITH YOUR LIFE- 
.YpUR JOB--YOUfi CAREER ' " • ". " . . 



12. When you think about a possflslc change of career or Job, to whjjt extent do e>ch of the following 
statements describe how you personally feel? 



(l/5l)_; 
(I/52)_ 

(l/53)_ 

<1/S5)_ 

■<I/56)_ 
(I/57)_ 

(I/59)__ 

(l/60)_ 
(l/6l)_ 

(l/62)_ 
(l/63)__. 

(l/65)__ 
(I/66)_ 



• (3) 
Great deal 
1 Ike me 



(2) 
Somewhat 
I Ike n>e 



(1) 

Not at all 

I Ike me 



(0) 
Not 

appi I cable 





• (a) 




- (b) 




, <c) 








(d) 


(1A8)_ 




' (e) 


(IA9) 




(1/50)' 


(f) 


♦ 1 


(g) 



I expect to find a better Job than the 
one I have now. 

I feel rather apprehenslve;about making 
a career/Job change. 

!■ feel that a career/Job change would be an 
exciting opportunity for me. 

I feel my own, lack of experience is a 
problem in making a career change. 

I feel I Jack the credentials necessary 
for ^ career change. 

•ft •. 
I think I can make more money In the long 

run If I change my line of work now/soon. 

\ am now In a falfly good financial position 
to go ahead with a change of career/line of 
work. 

I really do not think I can financially 
afford to change to a new career. 

It is going to call for some real sacrifices 
but I want to/nee^ to go ahead to a new 
line of work anyway. 

1 feel my own.^talents and abilities will be 
more appreciated If 1 move to a new line of 
work. ' * 

I fee] my age may be against me when I think 
^bout changing careers. 

I have my idoubts about whether there is any 
job available In the line of work I am , 
thinking about. 

I think because of my ethnic background^ a 
career change would be difficult. 

V 

I am seeking a better Job because of my 
" own career ambitions. ' 

(o) M feel my sex Is a barrier to the kind ^f 
career change I would like to make.. 

I know about some new career opportunities 
that are opening up and I feel i am qualffle 
(or can become qualified) to get into them* 

I feel I need to find a new Job or different 
line of work which offers better Job security. 

I feel that I ought to change my line of 
work, but actually I am unable to define my 

I ani^sitant about taking an^ new risks. 

I simply got tired of the^&ame old line of 
work and decided to change it. 

(u) I would like to change to a career/line of work 
that has more status. 

(v) I feel I have a good sense of control over 
my own life at this point. 



^h) 
(I) 

(J) 

(k) 
(I) 

(m) 
(n). 



(p) 

(q) 
(r) 

(s) 
(t) 
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13. Which of the 



(l/68)_ 
(•«/•/»)__ 

(l/75)_ 
(l//6)_^ 
(»/77)_ 

(1/78)^ 

(l/79)_ 

(1/80) 



(2/1-5) t 



(2/6)__ 
(2/7)_ 

(2/8)_ 

(2/9)_ 
(2/IO)._ 

(2/n)_ 

"(2/12)_ 
(-2/J3)_. 

(2/ •.'•)__ 

(2/l5)_ 
(2/l6)__ 
(2/17)_ 

(2/l8)_ 
(2/»9)_ 
(2/20)_ 
(2/21) 



f^lowlng have you exl>erleoced In planning for a definite or possible career change? 
an that are applicable. ^ ' • . ^ ' 

J have been thinking about planning a career change for/ sonie t Ime. 

I have learned/about possible career changes through my previous work experience. 
J have sought' advice 'through a college or university placement pr counseling center In 

my area. 

I have sought Information from the state employment service. 

I have filed Job applications which would lead to a career change. 
J have planned additional education or training that should prepare me for a career change. 
J have, sought information from people who are In the type of |career/1 ine of work I would 
"^Mke to be In, ' . ♦ 

_l have looked^ over lists of Jobs that might be of Interest to me, 

I have looked Into the types of agencies tbat offer Job skills training, 
_; 'thave used a local agency offering career -planning, -vlces^ 

_l have actually developed a'sVstemat ic pjan of college or school courses'to accomplish 
""my career change, ^ 

_| am presently taking courses which are part of my educational plan leading to a possible 
career change. ^ ^ . *^ «^ . 

I have actively sought assistance which has expanded my knowledge and awareness of 
ivai lable' Jobs or career options. 

have done no planning as I do not^ plan to make a change in my career/line of work. 



NEXT, A FEW QUESTIONS ABOUT^YOUR DECISION TO GET ADDITIONAL EDUCATION Op TRAINING AND WHAT YOU ARE 
TAKING (OR HAVE TAKEN) 



\k. How 
and 



Important was each of the following possible reasons for your decision to"go back to school'* 
take the particular courses you are (were) enrolled in? 



Very^ Somewhat' Not Not • \ 

important Important: important Appl Icable 



(1) 



(0) . 
Not 



(a) 



The particular major, or group of courses, 
i wanted were offered. 

(b) The opportunity for part-t (me study, 

(c) The opportunity to get credit for prior 
work/life experiences. 

(d) The good reputation of the school or program 
timong ether -people (Including prospective 
employers). 

(e) The low tu I t ion (cost) . 

(f) Aval labi 1 Ity of financial support. 

(g) I could get courses that fitted my personal 
time schedule. 

(h) t could take the courses near to my home/work 
place. 

(i) I could pace my own learning, i.e. finish 
courses quickly or take as much tlh)e as I 
needed. 

(j) To satisfy my personal desire to have a college 
degree. 

it 

(k) My employer wanted iwe to go. 

(1) My family wanted n>e to go. 

(m) Thtf opportunity to attain greater personal 
enr ichmcnt/development/general knowledge. 

(n) I had friends who were taking- this program. 

(o) It was an easy way to get a degree/certificate. 

(p) It v^as a way to meet job requirements. 
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UA. Of the reasons checked on the preceding page In question \kt please circle the matching letter 
of the -ONE REASON that v^as HOST IMPORTANT to yd^u. 

a b d e f . g * h I J k ' , n o p 

15 in general I (o what extent has your education/training pr6gram met the objectives you had in 
mind when ypu enrolled? « « 

C ompletely, S omewhat, N ot at all^ I 'm too new in the pf^gram to respond 

«MM«MM ^ aWM^MV M^^WMM 

16. Did you gf eel the need for some counseling about the job, or line or v/ork you should try to get Into? 

Yes No 

If yoH ofiewered "yea" above j pleaoe anei>er (a) mid'Jh), 

(a) i)ld you receive this help? Y es Ho ^ . ' 

If your answer to (a) was ^V^s*', where did you receive this help? 



(b) Oo you feel you got some good advice? t Y es No 

17. Would you be willing to pay for counseling se^^vices? Y es 



No 



18. 



,How did you find out about the education. training opportunities that were available to you? 
Check all that qpply. ' • , 

from a friend ^ 

from a member of the family 4 



Jrom a school or college you previously attended 
_from telephoning of writing a school or college in the local area 
from ads or stories in the newspapers orVn radio or television 
from a local community organization you heard about or were refer'r ' to 



^ What is the name of that organization^ 
Some other source? Pleaee name 



19. Did you have any trouble btfing admitted as a student? • 
Yes No Not appl icable 

20. Did you run into any of the following problems when you^ppMed for admission as a student? 
Pleaee reapond to eaoh item. 



Not 

Yes . No Appl Icable ^ 



(a) I did not have a "required" diploma or degree. 

(b) i had not previously taken certain courses. 

(c) My previous school or college gredes wern 
not high enough. 

(d) The school was not particularly Interested 
in taking part-time students. 

(e) Xhe school did not offer most classes I 
wanted at the times I could attend. 

(f) I was led to believe I was to old to be , * 
taking the courses \ wanted. 

(g) Please list any other problem: 



21. Did you apply to the school/college for financial aid? ^Yes No 

(a) Did you receive any financial aid? Yes No 

(b) If you applied for aid and did not receive it, please 



state why you were turned down 
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(2/5'»)L 



(2/55)_ 

t 

(2/57)_ 
(2/58)_ 



22. Old you h«v« a lysumatlc plan of a series of courses, or "program". In mind? 
J9$ -N o . ^ . 

23. Old you find that^ the courses you wanted were available to you? 

of them. H ost of them. , , A few of them, N one of them 

Zk* In general, for the courses you are taking (have taken): 

Not 

Yes No AppI Icable 

(a) ^Oo(dld) the classes meet regularly for lectures 

and/or discussion? ■ 

(b) Oo(dld) they meet only occasi iially with the k 
resrt of the work done by some type of self- 
Instruction (such as correspondence lessons, ' " 
televised lectuires, video cassettes, "programmed 

text books*')? ' • . - — ~ o • 

(c) r5(wa5) practically all af your Instruction 

done by some method of self- Instruct Ion? ^^^^ ...^ 

?5, Does It (or would It) "bother you" If most of the stvdents In a particular class were 
younger than you are? 

Yes No Not applicable • . 



AfJD FINALLY--S(?HE PERSONAL INFORMATION ABOUT YOURSELF, IT WILL HELP US HATCH UP GROUPS OF PEOPLE 
WITH TYPES OF EXPERIENCES THEY HAVE HAD, 



(2/59)_: 
(2/60-61)^ 

o 

(2/62)_ 

(2/63)_ 
(2/6i»-65) 



(2/66)_ 
.i2/67)_ 
(2/68)^ 
(2/69)__ 

(2/70) 



(2/7l)_ 



(2/72)_ , 



26. What Is yo.ur sex7 

27. What Is your age? 



Hale> 



Female 



28. What is your marital status? - 

• Single H arried 

29. Do you have any children? ] 



30. 



31 



Yes 



^Remarried 
No 



Widowed 



DIvorced/Sepa 



(a) If *Ves", how many? Pleacc specify the nwnber. 



(b) How many In each of the following categories are living at home with you? 



Aged 5 and under 
Aged 6-12 
Aged 13-17 
Aged 18 or over 

What is your racial or ethnic background? 

American Indian/Native American/Amerindian 

Black/Negro/Afro-American 

Chicano/Lat In American/Spanish surname 



Number of chl Idren 
1 i vinq at home 



_F 1 1 I p i no 

Oriental /Asian American/Asian 



WhI te/Caucasidn 



Other; specify^ 



Do you 1 i ve i n r 

(a) city of over 500,000 

(b) _ 

(c) _ 



a city of 50,000 to S00,000 



(e) 



a community of under 10,000 
a rural area 



a city of 10,000 to 50,000 



{f)lf you checked c,d, or e: Is your home 
within 30 miles of a city of at least 
50,000 population? *^ 
Yes No 



33i 



32. Whit It.tht highest level of formal educetlon obteined by yourself, your parents, end, If 
fiierrl«4f by your epoute? Pleasa otmak chly one in eaah oolum. 

Self Fether Hother Spouse 

s • _ 

EUmentery lehobV or less , 

SoM hiflh; school . 1 

* High school diploma / ^ • • » 

Some col lege or other postsecondery . 

trelning ^^^^^ . ^^^^^ 

Assoc tetie degree ' . 

Bachelor's degree • " ^^^^^^ ...^ 

Some graduete school ^^^^^ ^^^^^ , 

^ Hester's degree ^ • 

Doctoral or professional degree 

(Ph»0,, M.O,, L.L.B., etc.) 

Other, specify ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

Oon*t know " ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

Does not apply— not married 

?T«*n^at was your major subject— In high school or the first time you went to college? 



/ 

y 



ik. What was your first full*t^lme (adult) Job7_ 



35« What were your first (adult) career goals*-Le«, what did you first want to become? 



3*6. Whe^ ere your career goals now?^ 



37* What was your total Income .last year from all sources before taxes? not ooufit your 
, . parent income, but if rrkix^ied do include youp epouee'e inoom* 

^ None ^$9,000 - $11,999 



_Unaer $3,000 J ^$12,000 - $1^1,999 

$3,000 - $i*.999 :$I5.000 - $19,999 



/ 



J5.00P - $6,999 ^$20,000 - $29,999 

$7,000 - $8,999 ^ ^$30,000 or more 



38. Are you financially independent of your parents? 

Y es N o N ot applicable 

39» Do your parents rely on you for financial support? Y es . ^ N o N ot oppH 

;40._ l^s your spouse preseiuly working? Yes - -^ ^No \ N ot appi;cdb|e 

(a) if '*y6s'* describe your spouse's principal occupation. Please state Job title 

(e.g., licensed practical nurse, purchasing agent, etc.) and describe the kind of 
work your spouse does. 

.Job title ' . ^ 

Description ^ , ^ 
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:;,:^ ..,4tl,^^^ In thf U.S> Armed 
Yes, .1 «m serving now 



Jf0»» bu^ am not serving now 

"no— ' • 



(a) What Is (or was) your rank? 

E nllttad person 

N on*cofftflss toned fleer 



Conrafssloned officer 



42. Are you receiving some type of assUtance from your employer, union, U.S. «rmed Services, or 
Veteran's Administration— or other persons or organisations? (If eo^ pUuae identify cm 
indicate type of help.) ^ - . 



(3/33-4<i) 



Employer 



Armed Vet's 
Ur Ion Services Admlh. Other* 



(3/<»5-5<i) 



rtnahclal aid (tuition and/or other cost 
reimbursement) 

Encouragement and notice \f\ yo r personnel 
-record • , 

CounseUng and 9ther advice 

Change of work schedule to^^ebmodate class^ 
attendance 

Released time from work (with pay) to attend 
classes 

^Please name any "other" sourqp of help 



43. What school (s)/college(s) are you now attendlng^^or attended In the last two years? 



44. Any general comments?^ 



.'THANK YOU VERY MUCH. 

'now... PLEASE RE-FOLD THE COVER WITH OUR BERKELEY ADDRESS ON THE OUTSIDE AND STAPLE OR TAPE 
IT CLOSED. DROP If' IN THE HAIL, NO STAMP, WE WILL'pAY THE RETUI^N POSTAGE. 
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